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Vou. XIX. 





Boru houses of parliament are pledged 
to take into early consideration the 
effects of the present system of corn 
laws, and the improvements of which 
it is susceptible. We have briefly 
stated our opinions on the matter 
about three years ago (No. 75, for 
March, 1839), and we have not seen 
any reason to change them since on 
any material point; still, as the sub- 
ject is one of incalculable importance, 
and as it will in future engross so 
much of the thoughts and conversa- 
tion of the political world, our readers 
will probably not take it amiss that 
even at the risk of repeating what 
they may have read before, we should 
now endeavour to give an account of 
the views taken of the subject by the 
leading parties of the state. The three 
great parties we may denominate the 
Conservatives, the Radicals, and the 
Whigs, and the three opinions held by 
them are in favour respectively of the 
sliding scale—no duty—and a fixed 
duty. Of course, in each party a few 
may be found to hold the opinions on 
this subject which are espoused by the 
party to which they do not belong, and 
a few hold opinions peculiar to them- 
selves ; still with very few exceptions 
we may say that the Conservatives ad- 
vocate the sliding scale, the Whigs 
(within the last year) have adopted 
the fixed duty, and the Radicals have 
long called for the total abolition of 
all corn laws. Both the latter parties 


unite in their attack on the present 

system, or the sliding scale, and appear 

to have formed a temporary alliance 

for the purpose of substituting a fixed 

duty in its place. The present system 
Vor, XIX.—No. 110. 
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was introduced by the statute 9 Geo. 
IV. cap. 60, which is the corn law now 
in force. By it the duty depends upon 
the price, but is not like that on many 
other arficles proportional to the price, 
but is thé very reverse, the higher the 


price is, the less the duty. The sche- 
dule of the act gives the following 
rates of duty for wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley, viz. wheat, according to the ave- 
rage price of wheat made up and pub- 
lished in manner required by law. 
Videlicet, whenever such price shall be 
62s. and under 63s. the quarter, the 
duty shall be for every quarter, £1 4s. 
8d.; when such price shall be 63s. 
and under 64s., the duty shall be £1 
3s. 8d. 

















£32. 

Price, from 64s. to 65s. duty,1 2 8 
65s. to 663. duty,1 1 8 

66s. to 67s. duty,1 0.8 

67s. to 68s. duty,018 8 

sadly 68s. to 69s. duty,0 16 8 
cudined 69s. to 70s. duty,013 8 
—_—_——. 70s. to 71s. duty,0 10 8 
—— on 718, to 72s. duty,6 6 § 
——______.. /u, to FR. duty,0 2 8 
—______ 73s. & upws. duty,0 1 0 
coc 6ls. to 62s. duty,] 5 8 


And in respect of each integral shilling, 
or part of an integral shilling, by which 
such price shall be under 61s., such duty 
shall be increased by one shilling. 


For barley, the same schedule lays 
down the following seale of duties :— 
Whenever the average price of barley, 
made up and published in manner re- 
quired by law shall be 33s., and under 
34s. the quarter, the duty shall be for 
every quarter, 12s, 4d. ; and in respect 
of every integral shilling by which such 

M 


16) 


price shall be above 33s., such duty 
shall be decreased by 1s. 6d. until such 
price shall be 41s., and whenever such 
price shall be at or above 4ls., the 
duty shall be for every quarter Is. ; 
and whenever such price shall be under 
33s. and not under 32s., the duty shall 
be 13s. 10d. the quarter; and in re- 
spect of each integral shilling or part 
of each integral shilling, by which such 
price shall be under 32s., such duty 
shall be increased by Is. 6d; and for 
oats the following scale: when the 
average price of oats, made up and 
published in manner required by law, 
shall be 25s. and under 26s. the quar- 
ter, the duty shall be for every quarter 
9s. 3d.; and in respect of every inte- 
gral shilling by which such price shall 
be above 25s., such duty shall be de- 
ereased by 1s. 6d. until such prices 
shall be 31s. ; and whenever such price 
shall be at or above 31s., the duty 
shall be Is. the quarter, and in respect 
of each integral shilling, or any part 
of each integral shilling by which such 
~ shall be under 24s. the duty shall 
increased by 1s. 6d. 

The above is the sliding scale ac- 
cording to which the duty is levied on 
all European corn imported into Eng- 
land, but there is a different rate of 
duty for all corn the produce of, and 
imported from, any British possession 
in North America, or elsewhere out 
of Europe: viz. for every quarter of 
wheat 5s., until the price of British 
wheat made up and published in manner 
required by law, shall be 67s. the quar- 
ter, and when such price shall be at or 
above 67s., the duty shall be sixpence 
e quarter. The duty on barley shall 

e 2s. 6d. until the price is 34s. per 
quarter, and when the price shall be 
at or above 34s. the duty shall be six- 
pence per quarter. The duty on a 
quarter of oats shall be 2s. until the 
price shall be 25s. and thenceforward 
the duty shall be sixpence per quarter. 
The law, in the 9th Geo. IV. cap. 60, 
directs that the price of corn shall be 
made up and published in the follow- 
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ing manner :—An officer, styled “ In- 
spector of Corn Returns,” is appointed 
for each of a certain number of the chief 
cities and townsin England. These are 
in number one hundred and fifty, and 
are some of them inland and some sea- 
port towns. No town of any conse- 
quence is omitted. Every corn dealer, 
and person engaged in trades requiring 
considerable consumption of corn, 
such as millers, brewers, proprietors 
of stage-coaches, &c. is obliged on the 
first market day in every week to make 
a return of all the British corn, bond 
Jide purchased by him during the pre- 
ceding week, with the price at which 
he bought each parcel, the name of 
the seller, and the manner in which it 
was weighed and delivered, and other 
particulars mentioned in the act. The 
accounts thus obtained are transmitted 
to London, to an officer called the 
comptroller of corn returns, who on 
every Thursday takes an account of 
all the corn returned to him as sold in 
the preceding week, and of the total 
price at which it was sold, and dividing 
the latter by the former he obtains 
the average price for the week. The 
average of the averages thus obtained 
for six weeks, is the price by which the 
duty is regulated. Every Thursday a 
certificate of this average is sent to 
the collector of customs of every port, 
and the duty is collected according to 
the certificate last received.* 

It is obvious that the first and im- 
mediate tendency of the sliding scale is 
to diminish the variations which might 
otherwise take place in the price of 
corn. When corn rises in price in 
England, it will of course have a ten- 
dency to rise in the continental mar- 
kets, from which England must draw 
part of her supply. That which has 
been already imported, and remains in 
bond, the duty not yet being paid, will 
certainly rise in price with the rise in 
the market to which it is destined. 
But at the same time the duty falls ; 
and the selling price to the consumer 
being composed partly of the duty and 


* We do not think it necessary to detail the regulations made to prevent fraudu- 
lent returns, such as, that a merchant making a false return — be punished as for 


a misdemeanour, and the comptroller of corn returns may, wit 


the consent of the 


privy council, omit from his computations any return which appears suspicious. It 
may not be amiss to inform some of our Irish readers that a quarter of wheat is a 


measure containing eight bushels, and that it weighs about thirty-five stone. 


Thus 


the barrel is to the quarter in about the proportion of four to seven. 
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partly of the price in bond, will be less 
than if the duty had not fallen. The 
price depends chiefly on the quantity 
of corn in the country; when prices 
are low and corn abundant, we do not 
want any importation of foreign corn, 
and the high duty co-operates with the 
low prices to take away all inducement 
from the corn merchant to import 
from the Continent that corn which 
the country does not want. The duty 
is even more influential than the low 
price, since the latter might be coun- 
teracted by a corresponding depression 
in the price of foreign grain. On the 
other hand, when high prices indicate 
a diminished produce, and the want of 
a further supply from abroad, the 
duty is reduced to the trifling sum of 
one shilling, and the high prices and 
low duty co-operate to urge the corn 
merchant, by the prospect of certain 
gain, to import that corn of which the 
country stands in need, The difference, 
then, between the price here and the 
price on the Continent will not exceed 
the cost of transit; and it is evident 
that the difference in the price between 
an importing andan exporting country 
cannot be less than that. 

Thus, the intentions, and the appa- 
rently obvious result, of the sliding 
scale, are to protect the farmer from 
foreign competition when there is an 
abundant harvest and moderate prices, 
and to ensure the consumer an ade- 
quate supply when there is a deficient 
harvest and consequent high prices. 
Accordingly, since the passing of the 
9 Geo. IV. there has been less fluc- 
tuation in the price of corn than has 
ever been experienced before, although 
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the system has been tried by a succes- 
sion of good and abundant aveiade at 
one period, and by a similar succession 
of deficient harvests at a subsequent 
period. We have no doubt that this 
will be satisfactorily proved when in- 
quiries shall be made as to the prices 
in other countries in different years, 
and that the returns thus obtained will 
show that the variations of price in this 
country, great as they have been, have 
still been much less than those which 
other countries have experienced.* 

On the whole; therefore, we have 
reason to believe that neither free 
trade nor the proposed system of a 
fixed duty would be as effectual as the 
present system in attaining what ought 
to be the great object of all legislation 
on the subject. The object of the 
framers of the 9 Geo. IV. has clearly 
been, in the first place, to keep prices 
steady, and to secure an abu sup- 
ply; inthe second place, to afford the 
farmer the protection to which he is 
fairly entitled ; and, lastly, although 
perhaps the most important object of 
all, to prevent the country from being 
too much dependant on foreign nations 
for its necessary supply of food. 

It has not been denied that the corn 
laws have been successful in attaining 
this latter object, and that the supply 
of British corn is, in ordinary seasons, 
so abundant as to make the import 
from other countries a matter rather 
of convenience than necessity. But 
many writers utterly deny the impor- 
tance of this point; and some of the 
writers in favour of a free trade in corn 
even maintain that this is one of the 
pernicious effects of the corn laws, and 


* Since the above was written, we have seen a report of a speech made by Mr. 
Christopher, at Lincoln, in which he makes the following statement, confirmatory 
of our position :—“ It is a satisfactory thing, in considering this question, that since 
the adoption of the present corn laws, the price has varied less in England than in 
any other country in Europe, with the single exception of Sweden. I find that 
from 1815 to 1838 the price of wheat in England varied 140 per cent. ; in Prussia, 
212 per cent. ; Saxony, 262; Westphalia, 343; Rhine, 312; Sweden, 116; Bour- 
deaux, 260; Hamburg, 321; Dantzic, 235; Petersburg, 155; Trieste, 176.” On 
the above statement we would make three remarks. First, that if the prices since 
the present corn law was passed had been alone considered, the result would have 
been still more favourable, as the variation is made to appear so high as 140 by 
comparing the highest price under the old law with the lowest under the new one. 
Secondly, that England being the richest country, an equal variation in the supply 
will produce the greatest variation in the price. With equal wisdom, therefore, 
in legislation, the price would vary less on the Continent than in England. Thirdly, 
that the alleged frauds in taking the averages being committed only when prices are 
high, tend to increase the apparent fluctuations of prices—since in the returns 
they increase the highest averages, and have no effect upon the low ones. ° 
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that it would be better for this country 
and the world at large that the king- 
dom should be utterly dependant upon 
foreign countries for its necessary sup- 
ply. We shall consider the argument 
in its place. 

With regard to the second object, 
or the protection of the farmer, the 
opponents of the corn laws at once 
deny that the object is attained; and 
assert that it is one for which the legis- 
lature ought to have no regard. They 
attribute the defeat of the proposed 
measure to the interested opposition of 
the agricultural party, at the same time 
that they contend that the party stood 
in the singular position of a large body 
of highly educated men utterly igno- 
rant of their true interests. In gene- 
ral, the children of this world are suf- 
ficiently wise in their generation. It 
would not be difficult to show that a 
majority of the opponents of our pre- 
sent corn laws are actuated by a spirit 
of hostility to the possessors of land. 
They seldom allude to what they term 
the landocracy except in language 
which dispays the bitterness of their 
feelings, and would evidently be grati- 
fied by their ruin or degradation. 
For such we do not write ; we address 
ourselves to those only who are not 
influenced by envy, hatred, or malice 
towards any class, but who desire to 
promote the prosperity of every class, 
as far as it is consistent with the general 

od of the community. 

It is, therefore, on the effect of the 
corn laws in keeping prices steady, and 
in securing a sufficient supply, that the 
principal controversy arises. We con- 
tend that to let in corn on moderate 
terms, when it is wanted, and to keep 
it out by high duties when it is not 
wanted, is the best mode of keeping 
prices and supply steady and uniform ; 
while our adversaries contend that to 
let in corn at all times, free of duty, or 
at a fixed duty—which, for the pur- 
poses of this argument, is the same— 
must be the best mode of insuring a 
steady price. This appears to be a 
paradox, so contrary is it to the con- 
sequences which any one would draw 
on his first comparing the two systems, 
Mr. M:Culloch thus endeavours to 
prove it. (See his pamphlet, p. 17.) 


*«If, therefore, we would form a fair 
estimate of the operation of the existin 
corn law, we must consider how it af- 
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fects the agriculturists and the other 
classes, not when there is abundance in 
the land, and prices are low, but when 
a short crop is anticipated, and prices 
are rising. In such a case, the duty 
sinks till it be reduced to next to no- 
thing ; and not merely all the foreign 
corn that may — to be warehoused 
in the country, but every contiguous 
foreign port is swept of its re 
which are hurried off to England and 
entered for consumption at the low duty, 
whether the oceasion requires it or not. 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
pernicious consequences of such pro- 
ceedings, Surely it is unnecessary to 
say that it is of. vital importance that 
the supply of corn should be distributed 
according to the real wants and neces- 
sities of the people ; which it would be, 
were there either no duty, or one that 
was fixed and invariable. But with a 
fluctuating scale, every bushel of corn 
that can be procured is thrown upon the 
market, when the duty happens for a 
moment to be low or nominal—not be- 
cause such corn is really required, but 
because were it kept back even for the 
shortest period, it might be impossible 
to enter it, except at an oppressively 
high duty. In consequence of this pe- 
riodical overloading of the market, the 
farmer is not only deprived of the fair 
advantage he would have reaped from 
the rise of price occasioned by the ap- 
prehended deficiency ; but in the event, 
which very frequently occurs, of the 
apprehension of a deficient supply being 
unfounded or exaggerated, the market 
is unduly and unnaturally depressed by 
the quantity of foreign corn that has 
been forced upon it. An inspection of 
the table No. iv., in the appendix, will 
serve to convince even the most scep- 
tical of the truth of what has now been 
stated. The low prices of 1821 and 
1822, and again, of 1833, 1834, and 
1835, were no doubt in part occasioned 
by the excess of the foreign entries for 
consumption in the previous years. 


The above argument although di- 
rected against the present corn-law, 
is merely a statement of the objections 
to which the old corn-law was liable, 
but from which the present corn-law 
is practically free. We repeat that 
the present law can never produce the 
mischief above stated, and that an 
inspection of the table to which Mr. 
M‘Culloch refers as sufficient to con- 
vince the most scept‘cal, will prove to 
any but the most prejudiced that it 
was not produced in the instances 
which he alleges. 

We need not examine the low prices 
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of 1821 and 1822, as they certainly 
cannot have been caused by the corn- 
law which was enacted in 1828; but 
let us refer to the low prices of 1832, 
1833, and 1834, which he says were 
in part occasioned by the excess of 
the foreign entries for consumption 
in the previous years. The average 
price in 1832 was £2 18s. 8d. and 
only 375,000 quarters of foreign wheat 
were entered for home consumption in 
that year. This was considerably less 
than the average amount which had 
been imported for the ten preceding 
years, and was less than half the ave- 
rage import which has taken place 
under the present corn-law. There 
could have been no excess of foreign 
entries for consumption in that year, 
yet in the next year, 1833, the average 
— of wheat fell about six shillings, 
eing only £2 12s. 11d. per quarter. 
In this year only 83,000 quarters of 
foreign wheat were entered for home 
consumption, and such a trifling amount 
could not have the least perceptible 
effect upon the prices of the succeed- 
ing year, yet in 1834 wheat fell about 
six shillings a quarter more ; and the 
average price during the year 1834 
was only £2 6s. 2d. per quarter; and 
in this year only 64,000 quarters of 
foreign wheat were entered for home 
consumption ; still prices fell about 
six shillings a quarter; and in 1835 
the average price of wheat was £1 19s. 
4d. being the lowest price to which 
it had fallen for forty years. Com- 
pare this gradual fall of prices, ex- 
tending over a period of four years, 
with the process described by Mr. 
M‘Culloch as the effect of the corn- 
law, and the discrepancy will be too 
palpable to be denied or explained 
away. If the depression of prices 
had been in part caused by the excess 
of the entries for home consumption 
during the previous years, it would 
have been greatest and prices lowest 
after the harvest immediately follow- 
ing those redundant entries, that is, 
during the year 1832. Those low 
prices would have led to an increased 
consumption which would have ab- 
sorbed the greater part of the excess. 
This process would have continued 
until prices regained their original 
oak average. The instance, there- 
fore, referred to by Mr. M‘Culloch 
instead of supporting his position, 
proves the direct contrary, and shows 
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that no réduction of price was caused 
by any excess of imported corn in 
preceding years. He speaks of a “ pe- 
riodical overflowing of the market,” 
as if it were an incident that occurred 
several times ; forgetting that the sys- 
tem has been only thirteen years in ope- 
ration, and that during that period not 
a single instance can be found where 
the corn imported at a low duty during 
a dear year had the alleged effect of 
unnaturally depressing the market the 
following year. 

A little consideration will suffice to 
show how unlikely it is that the effects 
apprehended by Mr. M‘Culloch can 
ever follow from our present corn- 
laws. When a deficient harvest pro- 
duces a rise in prices, the wealthy and 
intelligent merchants make it their 
business to acquire the most extensive 
and minute information respecting the 
extent of the deficiency, and the pro- 
bable supply which may be expected 
from the Continent. This informa- 
tion has its necessary influence upon 
the markets. If prices rise to seventy- 
four shillings the quarter, it must 
be because there is reason to expect 
that even with the quantity of corn 
which will probably be imported the 
supply will be so short as to call for 
that price. If corn is seventy-four 
shillings in December, all those who 
do not send their corn to market to 
get that high price for it, keep it in 
their own hands, because they believe 
that in January or February, or at 
some future time within the year, they 
can sell it to equal advantage. The 
average prices are publicly known, and 
the admission of foreign corn at a low 
or nominal duty is always anticipated 
and calculated on some weeks before 
it takes place. The quantity in bond 
is also well known. If the admission 
of this corn was likely to depress 
prices, the mere expectation of it 
would make them fall; those who had 
corn would send it to market while 
prices were high instead of waiting 
until it should come into competition 
with the foreign corn. Thus there 
would be a press of corn into the 
market, and the certain expectation 
of a future supply would prevent 
prices from rising so high as they 
otherwise might. Thus when prices 
rise so high as to admit foreign corn 
at the duty of one shilling, this very 
circumstance proves that the supply 
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is still short, even with the addition of 
all the corn in bond. Neither will 
prices be injuriously affected by all 
the corn that can be procured from 
the Continent, and admitted at a low 
duty. This corn cannot be procured 
all together ; it can only be gradually 
collected and imported, and as fast as it 
is introduced in the market prices fall, 
and the duty rises. If, therefore, the 
corn merchants speculate too exten- 
sively, and endeavour to import more 
than the wants of the country require, 
all that portion which comes in last 
and constitutes the excess must pay a 
higher rate of duty, and be sold ata 
lower price, to the loss of the im- 
porter. The dread of this contin- 
gency is a sufficient inducement to 
the merchant to be cautious how he 
gluts the market; and as it has hither- 
to been sufficient, we may fairly hold 
that it always will be sufficient to pre- 
vent any excessive entries for home 
consumption. 
The next objection to the slidi 

scale is thus stated by Mr. M:Culloch 
in his pamphlet, p. 21 :— 


“To show the practical operation of 
the existing duty, let it be supposed 
that when prices in England are be- 
tween 69s. and 70s. a quarter, a mer- 
chant orders a cargo of wheat from 
Dantzic, or some other port, and that 
in the interval between the giving the 
order and the arrival of the grain the 
price has sunk to 62s. In this case the 
wheat will sell for 7s. or 8s. less than 
the importer expected; and the duty 
on it will be 24s. 8d: whereas, when 
the order was given, and prices were 
between 69s. and 70s., the duty was 
only 13s. 8d: so that the merchant, be- 
sides having to sell his wheat at 8. 
below his estimate, will have to pay on 
the article so reduced in price an addi- 
tional duty of 11s. No wonder that the 
corn trade should have been so very ru- 
inous to those who have embarked in it of 
late years. The risk attending it is, 
under any circumstances, proverbially 

reat; but our legislation more than 

oubles that risk ; and is in this respect 
as contradictory to every sound prin- 
ciple as can easily be imagined.” 


We have considered this argument 
in our seventy-fifth number, for 
March 1839, page 343; and our 
readers may observe that we did not 
misstate or evade it. We said:— 


“This tendency of corn to fluctuate 


considerably in price in a rich country 


makes the trade of the corn-dealer one - 


of great hazard and uncertainty ; and 
it is objected to our present system of 
corn-laws that they increase not a little 
the uncertainty of his speculations. 
He is not only obliged to take into his 
calculations the varying prices, but the 
varying duties also. ie he purchases 
corn for importation, and in the mean- 
time the prices advance ls. a quarter, 
he gains bs. a quarter by the change, 
viz. ls. by the rise in price, and Is. by 
the reduction of duty, which lessens 
the expense of bringing it into the mar- 
ket. Th the same manner, if prices 
fall his loss is doubled by the conse- 
quent rise in duty. This undoubtedly 
is an evil, but it is a very slight one. 
It has the effect of rendering a parti- 
cular trade less inviting to persons of 
an enterprising disposition, but it cer- 
tainly has not the effect of preventing 
a sufficient number of persons from en- 
tering into the trade, or of depriving 
the public of the services of that usefu 
class of merchants.” 


We have marked in italics one of 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s sentences, wherein 
he appears to treat it as a notorious 
fact, that the corn-trade has of late 
yee been ruinous to those who have 
een engaged in it, in consequence of 
the losses which they sustained by a 
rise in duty and fall in price. Now 
this fact we utterly deny; and we 
confidently assert, that no trade has 
been more profitable to those who 
have entered into it with a reasonable 
share of capital and skill. Indeed so 
notorious is this, that lately, when Sir 
Robert Peel was making some statis- 
tical inquiries, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of modifying 
the corn-laws, the opposition papers 
complained that those inquiries were 
made in too many instances of corn- 
merchants, who had an interest in 
continuing the present system—an in- 
terest in continuing a system which is 
ruinous to themselves! 

An examination of the average 
prices for the last few years would 
show, that the corn-merchants cannot 
have sustained such losses as Mr. 
M‘Culloch states. From 1832 to 
1837 inclusive, scarcely any corn was 
imported, the prices not being suffi- 
cient to call for any supplies from 
abroad. From 1837 to the present 
period, prices have been high, and the 
merchant who imported corn had al- 
ways sufficient opportunity to enter it 
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for home consumption at a low rate 
of duty. Such an unsuccessful spe- 
culation as that instanced by Mr. 
M‘Culloch can scarcely occur without 
such rashness in the merchant as 
would certainly lead to his ruin in 
whatever trade he embarked. The 
duty is regulated by the average 
prices for the preceding six weeks; 
the merchant compares this with the 
present price, and sees whether prices 
are rising or falling. If prices have 
been rising, and the average accord- 
ing to which the duty is computed is 
69s. the present price must exceed 
69s.; it is therefore most unlikely 
that the average for the six weeks 
a the entry of the corn which 

e purchases will be lower than the 
present averages. In a country 
sessing such wealth and intelligence, 
nothing is more unlikely than a sud- 
den, unforeseen fall in the price of 
corn. We have already observed 
that this fall cannot take place in con- 
sequence of the release of bonded 
corn, since the existence of this corn 
in bond, and the expectation of its 
entry for home consumption has al- 
ready exerted its influence upon the 
price. 

If the legislature shall be of opi- 
nion that there is any thing ‘in this 
objection of the hazards of the corn- 
trade so important as to require a 
remedy, it may be obviated in the fol- 
lowing manner, without interfering 
with the principle of the sliding 
scale :—Let it be enacted, that any 
merchant, on payment of 25 per cent. 
in addition to the duty of the day, 
shall be at liberty to name any week, 
within the next four months, in which 
he shall be at liberty to enter his corn 
for home consumption. Thus, sup- 
pose that on the 10th of March the 
duty is 8s. a quarter, let a merchant, 
by paying £1,000, that is 25 per cent. 
in addition to the duty on 2,000 quar- 
ters, be at liberty, in the week com- 
mencing on the 20th of June, to enter 
2,000 quarters of wheat, duty free. 
Thus, by payment of a certain small 
sum he will get rid of the risk appre- 
hended for oom by Mr. M‘Culloch. 
He ought to be made pay a small per 
centage, in addition to the duty of the 
day, in order to encourage him to 
keep his corn in bonded warehouses 
in England, rather than on the Con- 
tment. As a further encouragement 
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to bonded corn, we would permit the 


owner of corn in bond to take it out, 
and to name a future day on which 
the duty shall be computed. Thus, 
we would let him take it out on the 
10th of March, and agree to pay the 
same duty as if it were left in until 
the 10th of June. This latter r 
lation would remove an objection 
made to the existing system, that 
while prices are rising it is never the 
interest of the merchant to take his 
wheat out of bond until the duty is at 
the minimum ; and even when prices 
are falling, the averages according to 
which the duty is computed might be 
rising. The case has been thus 
stated: Suppose wheat is at 54s. a 
quarter, and the expectation (perhaps 
mistaken) of a deficient harvest sud- 
denly raises the price to 72s. It will 
be six weeks before the low price of 
54s. ceases to affect the average by 
which the duty is computed, and 
therfore, even if corn is falling again, 
it will be the interest of the importing 
merchant to wait, unless it falls below 
54s. This is an extreme case, and 
very unlikely to happen, as the reader 
will perceive if he bears in mind what 
we have already said respecting the 
influence of an expected future sup- 
ply upon the present price ; but slight 
as the objection is, it may be altoge- 
ther obviated by the measure we have 
proposed, which would also hold out 
an encouragement to the merchant to 
keep a large supply of corn in bond. 
He will not avail himself of the per- 
mission, unless he considers that the 
price of the day is greater than the 
future price is likely to be; and in 
this case it is the interest of the 
country that the corn should be at 
once brought into the market. 

To this latter measure it may be 
objected, that it will give the mer- 
ehant an interest in falsifying the ave- 
rages, since he would be bound to pay 
duty according to the averages at a 
future day ; but we consider this ob- 
jection as trivial; and the merchant 
who has corn in bond, or on its way 
to the English market, has at the pre- 
sent the same interest in committing 
frauds upon the averages. Indeed 
this is one of the popular objections 
made against the present system, and 
we hear strange and incredible stories 
of the devices used to affect the ave- 
rages. We are convinced that those 
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frauds are fewer and less effectual 
than the enemies of the corn-laws 
represent. The real purchases made 
in the natural course of business, for 
consumption, are of such an enor- 
mous amount as to make it impossible 
to affect the averages by purchases 
made with that view ; and the stories 
circulated respecting frauds on the 
averages are so silly that none believe 
them, except those who are ready to 
believe any thing that suits their pur- 
pose. One of those stories which ap- 
pears in all the opposition newspapers 
was, that a respectable-looking stran- 
ger called on a number of farmers in 
the vicinity of a great commercial 
town, and contracted to buy large 
a of wheat at prices consi- 

erably exceeding the market-price of 
the day, and after giving some money 
in part-payment, departed and was no 
more heard of. The mystery was ex- 
plained by stating that those purchases 
were fraudulent, and made with a 
view of appearing in the returns, and 
affecting the averages. 

Now let the reader reflect to what 
an enormous extent those false purcha- 
ses must have been made to have any 
effect upon the averages. The con- 
troller of corn returns will perceive 
that certain speculators whom he knows 
to be in concert with the import mer- 
chants, (for his information is most 
extensive,) have made large and un- 
usual purchases at rates considerably 
above the market rates, or the prices 
paid by those who buy for their own 
consumption. Those returns will be 
suspected, and struck out of the com- 
putation in taking the averages, and 
thus the fraud will be defeated. The 
fraud will not only be defeated, but 
punished, for inquiry will be made of 
those persons by whom the return 
stated the corn to have been sold and 
delivered. The result of such inquiry 
will prove that the return was false, 
and the perpetrator of the abortive 
fraud will be indicted and punished by 
fine and imprisonment, pursuant to the 
— of the statute. We firmly 

lieve that under the present law, no 


fraud of importance can be perpetrated 
to affect the return, if the controller 
will exercise due vigilance. We can 
suggest no improvement on this point, 
except that the total quantity sold each 
week, should be published along with 
the averages. 


But if such frauds upon the ave- 
rages have been successful, two conse- 
quences would follow, which those who 
allege such frauds as objections to the 
corn laws, neglect to take into account. 
First, that the real fluctuations which 
have taken place in the price of corn, 
have not been so great as the returns 
show, for the highest returns are those 
which have been affected and increased 
bythe fraudulent operations. Secondly, 
that the corn laws are not so restric- 
tive as they appear, since the average 
according to which the duty is comput- 
ed, is in general, or at least when corn 
is entered for consumption, it is greater 
than the actual bona fide price at which 
the consumer can procure it. The 
temptations, however, to such frauds, 
the tendency of the corn laws to in- 
crease the speculative character of the 
corn trade might be considerably lessen- 
ed by an improvement in the scale. We 
think it probable that it ascends too fast, 
and too high ; as an example of the too 
quick ascent, we observe that when 
wheat is at 70s. 1ld., the duty is 10s. 
8d, but if the average was one penny 
more, the duty would be only 6s. 8d. ; 
another shilling added to the average, 
would reduce the duty to 2s. 8d. Thus 
a dimunition of one shilling in the ave- 
rage price, adds four shillings to the 
duty, and another shilling to the price 
adds four shillings more to the duty. 
Hence, when the price of wheat is 
about 70s., the temptation to specula- 
tion is excessively and unnecessarily 
great. It would be better if the varia- 
tion in the duty were never greater 
than the variation in the price. We 
would propose the following simple 
scale—when the price of wheat is 70s., 
or upwards, let the duty be 4s., and 
let it increase 1s, with every dimunition 
of ls., in the price, until it reach £1, 
beyond which it should never rise. 
We have observed that in our opinion 
the duty ascends too high under the 
present system ; this indeed produces 
no practical inconvenience, but it mars 
the beauty of the system, and appears 
almost absurd. Thus, if the average 
price of wheat on the present system, 
were 4ls., a quarter, the duty would 
be £2 5s. 8d, that is, it would exceed 
the total price at which it could be 
sold for after the duty was paid. The 
farmer does not require for his pro- 
tection, a duty higher than £1, because 
when prices fall so low as 54s., the low 
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price is of itself a sufficient protection 
against foreign competition. The duty 
of £1, and the costs of transit, about 
10s, would effectually prevent any im- 
portation for consumption when prices 
were low in England. As to the duty 
on colonial corn, we would, for the 
sake of uniformity, have it also regu- 
lated by the sliding scale, the duty to 
be one-fourth of the duty on European 
corn. 

We believe that the introduction of 
such an alteration in the corn laws as 
we have proposed, would meet with 
much opposition, but that if it passed, 
it would put an end to all clamour 
against the corn laws except among 
that party who think that. there ought 
to be no duty on corn, and that the 
agriculturist ought to receive no pro- 
tection. However, we propose the 
measure to improve the law, and not 
in order toconciliateany party. Neither 
shall we be deterred from offering our 
suggestions by any fear that the Whigs 
will claim it as a triumph, that a step 
has been made apparently in their di- 
rection. No; we propose an improve- 
ment in the law, because the very 
principles upon which it is formed, 
naturally lead to such a modification 
of it. We detest what are frequently 
called half measures, but which in 
reality, and practically, are extreme 
measures. Let the principles upon 
which legislation ought to be conduct- 
ed, be’ maturely and dispassionately 
considered in all their bearings, and 
then let those principles be followed to 
their fullextent. But if a principle is 
false, let us not adopt it in part, merely 
because a clamour has been raised in 
its behalf; such a mode of proceeding 
although apparently moderate, ulti- 
mately leads to the adoption of most 
immoderate measures, and gives to 
men of professed extreme opinions, a 
weight to which they are not entitled. 
The average of opinions is most influ- 
enced by those which differ most widely 
from it. We are reminded of the fable 
of the man who asked for timber 
to build his house, and obtained as 
much as would repair a gate, which, 
when he got it, he said, was as much 
as he wanted, and more than he ex- 
pected. Unreasonable demands are 


encouraged by the system of granting 
part, and part only of whatever is de- 
manded. Every concession leads to 
fresh clamour which is with more diffi- 
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culty resisted, as.it is easier to keep a 
body in motion, than to move it when 
it is at rest. We would yield any 
thing to reason, but nothing to clamour. 

The amendments which we have 
suggested, would carry into full effect 
the principle of the sliding scale, and 
instead of approximating the corn law 
to that proposed by the Whigs, would 
actually widen the breach between them. 
The present system is that of the slid- 
ing scale, and our amendment is to 
make it slide more smoothly. Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s proposal isto have a fixed 
duty of 8s., to be reduced tu nothing 
when the price reaches a certain point, 
that is, to have the scale make one 
great jump, instead of sliding gradu- 
ally. We have proposed that the 
maximum duty should be 20s., because 
when corn sinks so low at 50s., the 
farmer has nothing to dread from the 
competition of imported corn, and a 
higher duty is therefore unnecessary, 
and although the excess of duty is not 
required as a protection to the home 
agriculturist, it furnishes a popular 
topic to the anti corn law declaimer. 
The fixing of the maximum at 20s., 
is the theoretical improvement, but 
adds little, if any thing, to the practical 
merit of the law. We believe that in 
fact since the present corn law was 
passed, not 100 quarters have been 
entered at a higher rate of duty than 
20s. We have proposed that the 
minimum duty should be 4s, because 
we are of opinion that a reduction of 
the duty below the sum, would be a 
benefit to the foreigner only, and 
would enhance the price of corn in 
the foreign market when a scarcity 
was felt in England, so that the selling 
price in England, with the reduced 
duty, would be as high as if there 
were a duty of 4s. The tax on corn 
would then, at 4s. be only about 6 per 
cent., almost the lowest duty levied 
on any article of consumption; and 
there are financial reasons, and reasons 
connected with the currency, that 
would make this addition to the re- 
venue particularly desirable in a year 
when a quantity of corn is imported 
from abroad. The minimum fixed at 
4s. will also have the effect of dimi- 
nishing undue speculation, and fraudu- 
lent operations on the averages in a 
season of scarcity ; it is in such sea- 
sons, we admit, an approximation to 
the system of a fixed duty. 
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It has been objected that the altera- 
tion above proposed in the sliding 
seale would not diminish the frauds 
on the averages, which will be com- 
mitted as long as a scale of duties 
varying with the averages holds out 
any temptation to the commission of 
such frauds. This in fact is equiva- 
lent to an assertion that a strong temp- 
tation and a weak temptation will lead 
to an equal extent of crime—that a 
high duty and a low duty will equally 
promote smuggling. At present, at 
a certain point in the seale an increase 
of 2s. in the average prices effects a 
reduction of 8s. in the duty. By a 
fraudulent operation on the averages, 
therefore, the corn importer makes a 
profit of 8s. a quarter, and this in 
some cases may more than compensate 
him for the risk, and trouble, and ex- 

mse incurred in the perpetration of 

is fraud, whereas a profit of 2s. 
might leave him a loser by the trans- 
action. It would still be his interest 
that the averages should be raised, but 
it would not be worth his while to take 
any steps to effect that object. We 
do believe that if the measures above 
2 nt were adopted it would not 
necessary to make any change in 
the mode of taking the averages. No 
change would be required for the pro- 
tection of the farmer, and no change 
is called for by any other class. Those 
who clamour against the corn-laws, 
it is true, complain of the frauds com- 
mitted on the averages, because it is 
their object to find as many faults as 
they ean in the law, but they must ad- 
mit that those frauds increase the ap- 
parent, and diminish the real bad con- 
sequences of the system. 

The supporters of a fixed duty rea- 

son in the following manner :— 


“ Were our ports always open under 
a moderate duty, nothing would be 
gained by pouring in supplies at any 
particular moment ; they would only be 
furnished when necessary, and would 
be limited by the necessity: and when 
prices were low, or falling, a large pro- 
bese of the imports would be ware- 

oused in anticipation of a future rise. 
B it at present there is no room for con- 
sideration or combination; every thing 
must be done on the moment, and by 
fits and starts: we may not have brought 
a bushel from the Baltic for a year or 
two, but prices having risen in this 
country, and the duty having fallen still 
more rapidly, we have now an instan- 
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taneous demand for all the corn that 
can be had! Not being expected, no 
provision is made for meeting such sud- 
den and capricious demands ; and prices 
rise to such a degree as to make our 
presence hateful to every one, except 
the few who may happen to have on 
hand stocks of corn. It is plain too, 
that a commerce, if so we may call it, 
conducted in this way cannot be carried 
on by an interchange of goods for corn, 
as it would be if the ports were con- 
stantly open. We may have a demand 
this year for ten times the quantity of 
Polish corn that we required last year, 
but it is abundantly certain that the 
Polls will not reciprocate by taking off 
corresponding quantities of our cottons, 
wollens, and hardware. Under ordinary 
circumstances an increase of imports is 
always accompanied by a corresponding 
increase of exports; but to bring this 
about the increase must be neither sud- 
den nor excessive ; for if so the chances 
are a thousand to one that the foreign 
demand for our products will not in- 
creaséto acorresponding extent. Cornis 
the principal means which the Poles have 
for paying for English goods; and as 
we frequently shut it wholly out, their 
imports from England are unavoidably 
below even the average amount of their 
exports ; so that when we have an ex- 
traordinary demand for their corn, the 
reater part of the excess must be paid 
or in bullion; and instead of being be- 
nefitted by its occurrence, our commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests are 
deeply injured.”—M‘Culloch,—p. 19. 


The author then proceeds to state 
that the drain of bullion to pay for 
the imported corn, endangers the lasik, 
deranges the currency, depresses the 
price of every article, and vitiates 
every speculation. That these incon- 
veniences are wrongly attributed to 
the conduct of the directors of the 
Bank of England, but that they have 
little or nothing to do with the matter ; 
they are merely endeavouring to pro- 
vide, as is their bounden duty, for the 
safety of the bank, which is suddenly 
called upon to advance four, five, or 
six millions of bullion, to be sent 
abroad in payment of foreign corn ; 
* it is plain that the real origin of the 
pressure is to be found in that system 
of legislation that produces every now 
and then such sudden and heavy drains 
on the resources of the bank and the 
country.” 

The fallacy of the above arguments, 
or rather assertions, chiefly consists 
in an artful exaggeration of the evils 
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that are experienced ander, not from 
the present system of corn-laws, and 
in the concealment of the fact that 
under the proposed system, or under 
a free trade, the same evils would ne- 
cessarily be found to exist to the same 
extent. This concealment is effected in 
part by misstatements, or at least by an 
ambiguity of language. “Thus in the 
passage commencing with “ were our 
ports always open,” and concluding 
with “a large proportion of our im- 
ports would be warehoused, in antici- 
pation of a future rise,” it is strongly 
implied that this cannot be done, or 
at least is not done, under the present 
system. But the truth is, that under 
the present law the ports are always 
open, so far as to permit corn to be 
warehoused in anticipation of a future 
rise, and that without payment of any 
duty. The present state of the law 
is most favourable to the merchant, 
who in cheap seasons imports his corn, 
not for present consumption, but to 
warehouse it in anticipation of a future 
rise ; and accordingly a large supply 
of corn is imported for this purpose, 
when the wants of the country do not 
require it for immediate consumption. 
This tends to even the imports by in- 
creasing them in a cheap year and 
diminishing them in a dear one. Thus, 
supposing that a million and a-half of 
quarters are warehoused in bond one 
year, and that a supply of five millions 
of foreign corn is required the follow- 
ing year, this want will be supplied by 
the importation of three and a-half 
millions and the one million and a-half 
in bond; and thus the imports in a 
dear year will exceed those in a cheap 
year by only two millions instead of 
five. It is true that when several 
years of scarcity occur in succession, 
the corn in bond will not offer any re- 
source in the second year, neither 
would it if there were a fixed duty; 
if a supply of five miljions is re- 

uired it must all be im ported, still 
the increase is comparatively gradual, 
as three and a-half millions had been 
required the previous year, and the 
encouragement this had given to the 
cultivation of Polish corn, and the ex- 
portation of English goods, will prevent 
the commerce from being inconvenient 
to either country. Mr. M*‘Culloch 
says that “ not being expected, no pro- 
vision is made for such sudden and 
capricious demands.” We suppose he 
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thinks the word “ capricious” adds 
force to the sentence, and will have its 
weight with those who like’ brave 
words but do not care mueh about the 
meaning of what they read; but we 
can see nothing capricious in the coun- 
try requiring more foreign corn after 
a deficient harvest than after an“abun- 
dant one at home; or ina merchant 
buying corn when he can sell it at profit 
rather than when he cannot dispose of 
it without loss. We deny altogether 
that such a demand is capricious ; 
sudden we admit it to be to a certain 
extent, inasmuch as the scarcity which 
gives rise to it is in some degree unex- 
pected, and this it must be alike“under 
every state of the law. 

We deem it necessary to dwell a lit- 
tle on this part of the question, as it 
seems to have misled many who are 
sincere in their preference of a fixed 
duty. Their ideas are confused by 
contemplating different natural events 
to arise under the two systems. When 
speaking of the fixed duty, they assert 
that there is generally an equal pro- 
duce over the world: so that a defi- 
ciency in the harvest of one country 
is sure to be compensated by a more 
than ordinary abundance in the harvest 
of other countries; and that, there- 
fore, to secure a constant supply to 
England, all that is necessary is that 
she should not counteract the bounti- 
ful disposition of Providence by pre- 
posterous legislation, forbidding the 
occasional deficiency of the harvest at 
home to be supplied by the redundancy 
of those abroad. But when they speak 
of the sliding scale, they say that when 
prices rise in England, a demand is 
made for all the corn that can be pro- 
cured, and that, not being expected, no 
provision is made for meeting such 
suddenand capricious demands. What 
then becomes of this compensation of 
harvests, this bountiful arrangement of 
Providence, which the supporters of a 
fixed duty affect to admire, when it 
suits their purpose? Does it exist? 
or does the sliding scale exert a preju- 
dicial influence upon the vicissitudes of 
seasons ? 

To make a fair comparison between 
thetwosystems proposed by the Whigs 
and the Conservatives, it is obvious that 
all exaggeration must be most scrupu- 
lously avoided. In every question of 
mere prudence or policy, ex tion 
is as deceitful as falsehood. As truth 
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is our only object, we shall adhere to 
it most strictly, even with the certainty 
that our arguments will appear dry, 
when compared with our opponent’s 
rhetorical amplifications. Next, in 
fairness, the same natural condition of 
affairs ought to be viewed in reference 
to each system. 

Now, let us fairly consider what are 
the natural consequences of a deficient 
harvest, or of a succession of such, and 
how far those consequences can be 
mitigated by aes prudence. Let 
us suppose the harvest to be deficient 
to the amount of seven millions of 
quarters. The first effect is that the 
wealth of the country, the result of its 
productive industry, is less by that 
amount ; and the consequences must 
be suffered by the inhabitants in the 
form of increase of privations, diminu- 
tion of expenditure or of savings. The 
burthen must be borne: it cannot be 
shuffled off, though legislation has a 
certain influence in directing in what 
form and by whom the pressure must 
be felt. Whether it be sent to chasten 
us, or to try us, or for inscrutable pur- 
— of God, a deficient harvest must 

viewed as a grievous temporal cala- 
mity. It is not merely a loss of wealth, 
but a loss in that which is most se- 
verely felt by the greatest number: it 
is a loss of food, an article which is ab- 
solutely necessary to the support of all. 
It will be less felt by bearing the bur- 
then, or the greater part of it, in some 
other shape, the loss of wealth, how- 
ever, still remaining the same. Corn 
will rise in price, and will be imported 
in exchange for other articles. The 
rise of price willdiminish the consump- 
tion, say by two millions, leaving five 
millions to be procured from other 
sources, The privation by which the 
deficiency of two millions is thus borne, 
is easily understood. It is the reduc- 
tion of the consumption of corn princi- 
pally by the labouring classes, caused 

y the increased prices. But there 
remains an additional loss of five mil- 
lions to be borne, and this is dwelt 
upon at great length when speaking of 
the sliding scale, but no notice what- 
ever taken of it when speaking of the 
free trade or fixed duty, as if by some 
juggle it could be dispensed with in 
reality, as readily as it may be lost 
sight of in argument. Accordingly, 
various writers finding this distress to 
exist after a deficient harvest, attribute 


it to different causes, according to the 
subjeet which they are discussing at 
the time. One attributes it to free 
trade, another to the nature of the 
currency, another to the corn laws— 
all appearing to forget that a harvest 
deficient by seven million of quarters is 
a loss to the country of nearly twenty 
millions sterling, and that it is impos- 
sible to prevent this loss from being 
severely felt. Some even write as if 
they thought a bad harvest might be 
even a gain to the nation, by affording 
a useful stimulus to trade and manufac- 
tures to pay for the imported corn. 
But on whom does the loss fall? It 
certainly does not fall entirely on the 
farmer, since the increase of price in 
part compensates for the deficiency of 
produce. The loss would fall upon him 
only on the supposition of there being 
no increase of price. It would be im- 
possible hefeekand to say whether the 
increase of price will or will not give 
the farmer a full compensation for the 
deficiency in the harvest. This must 
depend in a great measure upon the 
extent of the deficiency, and the amount 
of the exportation. It is probable that 
the farmer does bear his part: the in- 
quiry remains, by whom is the rest 
borne? This will best be understood 
by investigating the process which 
takes place without reference to any 
particular state of the currency or the 
corn laws. Anunusual importation of 
corn takes place. If the nation was 
in the habit of importing a certain 
quantity in seasons of ordinary plenty, 
still, in this season of scarcity an in- 
creased supply will be required, say to 
the amount of five million quarters of 
wheat, at the cost of, say, fourteen mil- 
lions sterling. Of this large sum, 
paid by the consumers of corn, not one 
penny is received by British agricul- 
turists: it is all paid to the Poles and 
other foreigners. The English are 
poorer, and foreigners richer, by that 
amount. Now, far the greater por- 
tion of the wealth of the inhabitants of 
every country is expended in the pur- 
chase of commodoties raised or manu- 
factured in that country. The de- 
mand for foreign goods is therefore 
increased, and that for British goods 
diminished. The former, therefore, 
rise, and the latter fall in value, until 
this change in their relative values 
forces a sale of a sufficient quantity 
of British goods to*restore the balance 
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of trade. Meantime, however, the 
income of all classes is somewhat re- 
duced. If this importation of foreign 
corn took place every year, this reduc- 
tion of income would be permanent, 
and therefore would not be remarked. 
Things would sink to their proper 
level, and every man would become 
accustomed to his condition; and 
though poverty would become more 
general, there would be less com- 
plaint. » 

The considerate reader will admit 
that a deficient harvest is. a loss of 
wealth to the country. That if no 
corn is imported, this loss is felt in its 
most severe form by the consumer, 
who receives a diminished quantity of 
food, and in order to pay the higher 
price which this lesser quantity com- 
mands, is forced to retrench something 
from his other comforts or luxuries. 
Trade isa little deranged but not seri- 
ously depressed, since whatever those 
lose who supply the consumers of food 
i. e. the people at large, is gained by 
those who supply the producers of food 
i. e. the farmers and owners of land. 
As those two classes of men, the con- 
sumers and producers, are very much 
intermixed, and do not differ much in 
their tastes and habits, the derange- 


ment of trade is very slightly felt. But 
when the deficiency is in part supplied 
by imported corn, the derangement of 
trade becomes a serious evil to England, 
inasmuch as the producers are partly 


foreigners, by whose increased custom 
the foreign tradesman gains, and the 
consumers are entirely Englishmen, by 
whose diminished custom the Britis 

tradesman loses. All this is true irre- 
spectively of the state of the currency 
or the corn laws. In England, how- 
ever, it is through the medium of the 
currency that those operations are 
conducted, and by the affair it suffers 
too; it bears part of the shock, and 
diminishes its force against the public, 
and spreads the same amount of loss 
over a longer period, and yet strange 
to say, part of the evil is sometimes 
attributed to the currency, which is 
actually alleviating instead of causing 
the calamities of the country. This 
takes place in the following manner. 
The Poles and other foreigners, require 
immediate payment for their corn, but 
will not receive it in British goods, ex- 
cept at a price at which it would be 
ruinous to the British manufacturer to 
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sell them. A considerable of the 
price is therefore paidin gold and silver, 
which diminishes the currency, com- 
pels the bank from regard to its own 
safety to contract its issues, and the 
reduced circulation” diminishes - the 
price of every commodity in England. 
The reverse of this process takes place 
abroad. The exchanges then turn in 
favour of England, the bullion slowly 
returns, and prices gradually rise to 
their accustomed level. In the mean- 
time the British merchant attributes 
to the exportation of bullion, the fall 
of prices under which he is suffering, 
whereas, that very exportation has 
lessened the fall and tended to keep up 
prices as much as if it had been 7 
expended in the purchase of Britis 
goods. A circumstance which very 
much diminishes the necessity of reduc- 
ing the price of English goods in order 
to bring back the exported bullion, is, 
that the manufacturing industry of 
England is so great and productive, 
that in ordinary years the balance of 
trade is in its favour, and gold flows 
naturally into the country. In time, 
therefore, the gold exported would re- 
turn of itself. Its natural motion isin 
the right direction, and a very slight im- 
petus will give it the required velocity. 
The above observations suggest to 
us the natural and proper mode of al- 
leviating the mischief which results to 
trade from a deficient harvest. If 
every person would, on such occa- 
sions, reduce his consumption of fo- 
reign goods, and confine himself, as 
far as possible, to the use of home- 
made articles, the evil would be re- 
medied ; but the abstinence from fo- 
reign articles would be an evil to 
which men will not voluntarily sub- 
mit, and which cannot, and ought not 
to be enforced by law. It might, in- 
deed, be in part brought about, if the 
duty on imports was to vary with the 
price of corn; but this would be a 
complex measure, pregnant with many 
frauds, and would introduce many 
evils in order to alleviate one. We 
must therefore look for a remedy to 
some other course than to either a 
voluntary or compulsory abstinence 
from the consumption of foreign arti- 
cles. The first and most obvious re- 
medy would be, to have large stores 
of corn laid up in ordinary years, as a 
provision against a season of scarcity. 
The state need not do this itself, but 
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it may make it the interest of others 
to do so. Warehouses may be built 
at the public expense (and this will be 
a compensation for the a of 4s. on 
corn) and into these, which ought to 
be sufficient to hold several millions of 
quarters, all imported corn ought to 
be admitted on payment of a very 
small fee, and retained there for any 
period of time, or for four years with- 
out any further payment by the im- 
porter. Of course no duty is to be 
required until the corn is taken out 
for home consumption. A drawback 
of 10s. a quarter might be also paid 
to the grower of home corn, who will 
deposit in those public granaries. By 
these means, and with very little ex- 
pense to the public, a large store of 
corn would be always in reserve to 
meet any sudden emergency, while the 
attention of the corn-dealers to their 
own interests would be a sufficient 
guarantee that the accumulation 
would never become excessive. We 
need not go further into the details of 
the measures which would induce the 
corn merchants to keep in the country 
a reserve to meet any exigency. We 
have said enough to show that the 
thing is perfectly practicable, and how 
readily it may be achieved. The next 
remedy is to keep alway such a supply 
of bullion in the country as will en- 
able it, in a year of scarcity to export 
what is necessary, without endanger- 
ing the solvency of the bank. This 
might be effected by compelling the 
bank to keep such an average amount 
of bullion in its coffers as its directors 
have in their evidence admitted to be 
necessary, viz. one third of its average 
liabilities, (which for many years it 
has not done.) The averages should 
be compared every two years, and it 
should be made to pay three per cent. 
interest on the amount of the defi- 
ciency. This measure would avoid 
muleting the bank for any sudden ex- 
traordinary drain of bullion, since it 
would have ample time to recover 
from the effect of such a drain; at 
the same time that if, by over issues, 
it kept its stock of bullion too low, it 
would be compelled to refund to the 
state the profits which it had derived 
from its improper action on the cur- 
rency. As a further inducement to 
the bank to keep a large stock of bul- 
lion, the state ought to pay one and 
a-half per cent. on all the bullion 
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which it has kept exceeding the a- 
mount required of it by law. There 
is no danger that when a demand 
arose for gold to pay for imported 
corn, the bank shoyld keep too tight a 
hold of the bullion in its chests. The 
high interest which it would receive 
would be a sufficient inducement te 
make it part with all that the public ser- 
vicerequired. If, however, any such ap- 
prehension should be entertained, a 
power might be given to the privy 
council to release the penalty imposed 
on the bank for keeping an insufficient 
supply. 

The following is a brief summary 
of the alterations which we think may 
be usefully made in thelaw. First, to 
alter the scale, by making it slide more 
evenly at the rate of Is. in the duty 
for every shilling in the price, from 
the minimum duty of 4s. to the maxi- 
mum duty of 20s. for the respective 
prices of 70s. and 54s. per quarter. 

Secondly. To permit the dealer at 
any time to take his corn out of bond, 
and to pay the duty payable at some 
future day named by him. 

Thirdly. To permit the dealer, on 
certain terms, to pay the duty at the 
present rate, and to name the day on 
which he engages to enter his corn 
for consumption. 

Fourthly. To encourage the corn 
merchants to keep in public ware- 
houses a large supply of both home- 
grown and imported corn ; and lastly, 
to take to to ensure a large average 
supply of bullion in the stores of the 
bank. If these or similar measures be 
adopted, we are convinced that even 
the most prejudiced willadmit the supe- 
rior advantages of the sliding scale over 
the fixed duty, and we shall not waste 
here another line on the comparison. 

Something, however, still remains to 
be said, to answer the arguments of 
those who contend that no duty ought 
to be imposed upon the importation of 
foreign corn, and no protection what- 
ever afforded to the British agricul- 
turist. It is on this point that the 
Whigs and Radicals differ. The for- 
mer profess that they are willing to 
give a fair protection to British culti- 
vation ; the latter avow their indiffe- 
rence to its existence, and betray their 
anxiety to depress the landed interest. 
They repeat in every possible form the 
or in favour of free trade gene- 
rally, and again set up the oft-refuted 
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arguments which were used to defend 
what was formerly called the mercan- 
tile system, only in order that they may 
have the pleasure of again refuting 
them; but they scarcely notice the 
real objects of our present corn laws. 
The “catechism of the corn laws” 
argues chiefly by way of illustration or 
example, taking care that the example 
put, should have a certain likeness to 
the real case, but should be without 
all those circumstances which prove 
the policy of our corn laws, and should 
even contain a few peculiarities in 
favour of its own view of the matter. 
It opens with a view of Noah’s ark, 
with this motto underneath, ‘* If Noah 
had shut himself up in his ark, and let 
his family eat nothing but what could 
be grown upon his decks, he would 
soon have had an outcry against popu- 
lation, and an emigration committee ; 
and Shem, Ham, and Japhet, would 
have been distressed manufacturers.” 
“Tt can make no difference except in 
the size of the experiment, whether men 
are confined to the corn of an ark or 
of an island.” The author of this illus- 
tration would doubtlessly be of opinion 
that it would make no difference, “ ex- 
ceptin thesize ofthe experiment,” whe- 
ther a man was confined to an ounce 
or a pound of meat each day. And 
what means the sneer against emigra- 
tion committees? Does it mean that 
Noah and his family did not emigrate, 
or that they were wrong in doing so? 
Is there no difference between a barren 
ark, and a nation capable of feeding 
forty million of inhabitants in comfort, 
and supplying them with every variety 
of remunerative employment? Such 
assertions can only prove the desperate 
state of the cause which they are called 
upon to support. 

In every consideration of this im- 
portant question this fact ought not 
to be lost sight of, that, owing to the 
corn laws, or notwithstanding the corn 
laws, as the case may be, but at all 
events, certainly during the existence 
of the corn laws, the English labour- 
ers have in proportion to their num- 
bers, consumed more wheaten bread 
and animal food than those of any other 
fully-peopled country. They have not 
only been better fed, but they have 
worn better clothes, lived in better 
houses, and consumed more fuel. 
Medical aid, the means of education, 
and religious consolation, have been 
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within easy reach of every family. In 
general comfort, and the possession of 
all things conducive to human happi- 
ness, the industrious classes of England 
may challenge a comparison with those 
of any nation upon earth. The English 
labourer is not only comfortable in his 
situation, but has many opportunities 
of rising above it. Every day furnishes 
examples of men belonging to the ver’ 
poorest class winning their way to ran 
and opulence, and becoming the foun- 
ders of distinguished families. These 
advantages are not obtained by what 
Malthusians term the preventive check, 
or an abstinence from marriage for the 
sake of enjoying the comforts of life, 
for the census shows that the popula- 
tion of Great Britain has increased 
with a rapidity unknown in any other 
densely-peopled country, while by the 
colonists which it sends forth it is lay- 
ing the foundations of magnificent em- 
pires. These admitted facts suffici- 
ently demonstrate the unfairness and 
absurdity of such illustrations as Noah 
and his family shut up in the ark, a 
number of rats confined in a cage to 
starve, or a law made to prevent Eng- 
lishmen from eating any corn except 
that raised in the Isle of Wight, or a 
law passed to prevent the public from 
using any water except that drawn from 
expensive wells. Instead of wasting 
our time ina detailed exposure of each 
of those unfair and absurd illustrations, 
we shall examine the case really before 
us, and consider what would be the 
probable consequences, present and 
future, of a free importation of foreign 
corn. We admit that the foreign corn 
would undersell the English grain, and 
this cheapness of food would of itself 
be a desirable thing. In Poland, good 
tillage land capable of yielding to an 
ordinary cultivation more than thirty 
bushels of good wheat to the acre, can 
be got in any quantities at a rent of 
from 2s. 9d. to 3s. an acre. In addi- 
tion to this, a quantity of land for the 
support of the peasants attached to the 
estate, is given free of rent Those 
peasants render without. any w 
sufficient labour for the rude cultivation 
of the estate. If further services are 
wanted, they can be readily obtamed 
at very moderate wages, 5d. for a day’s 
hire of a man and horse. A Scotch 
farmer who had been settled there for 
several years, declared that he could 
make a rapid fortune if he could. sell 
N 
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his wheat at the lowest prices. But 
there was no demand for his wheat. 
Even the low price at which it is sold 
in the seaport, is in a great measure 
composed of the profits of the corn 
dealer, and the expenses of carriage, 
in a country where the profits of capital 
are very high, and the means of trans- 
on very rude and imperfect. 
@ Poles, at the same time, have no 
desire for British manufactories ; their 
great ambition is to become manufactu- 
rers themselves. For the first year 
after the abolition of the corn laws, the 
corn imported from Poland should be 
chiefly paidforin gold. After a short 
time, however, the Poles might become 
good customers to some of the English 
manufacturers. This state of things 
‘would be brought about by the follow- 
‘ocess :—The low price of corn 
would ruin the English farmer and 
throw out of employment a vast num- 
ber of agricultural labourers and others 
depending on him. Not only the far- 
mers or immediate tenants of the soil 
would be ruined by the projected 
‘change, but all those who had any inter- 
est in land would suffer severely by 
the change. Those who had rents to 
y would feel it most ; the head land- 
would be the last to feel it, and 
would suffer least, since all the inferior 
derivative interests would be forfeited 
before any loss would fall on them. 
The ruin would be so extensive that 
it is not too much to say, that neither 
revolution nor invasion has ever pro- 
duced such extensive calamity—such 
widely-s distress, as would im- 
media’ 
lition of all duty upon corn. The 
families of the agricultural labourers 
would betake themselves to the ma- 
nufacturing towns, and become arti- 
zans, and by their competition reduce 
their wages. Numbers of farmers 
and agricultural labourers would emi- 
te to Poland, and there, English 
skill and industry, aided by English 
capital, would raise abundance of corn 
for the English market. Here, the 
small towns and villages, and those 
artizans and shopkeepers who look en- 
tirely to the home market, would fade 
away; but the large towns, and ma- 
nufacturers whose goods are chiefly 
destined to the foreign market, would 
thrive and increase. Manchester, and 
Leeds, and Birmingham, and Glasgow, 
would almost rival London in wealth 
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and splendour. The community would 
be divided into two great classes—the 
very rich, and the very poor ; the in- 
termediate classes being destroyed by 
the vicissitudes of trade. The popu- 
lation of England would increase 
with tenfold rapidity. But scarcely 
would the general distress occasioned 
by the subversion of the present order 
of things subside, and the trade of 
the country be re-established in a state 
of apparent prosperity, than the un- 
soundness of the new system would 
show itself in strikingcolours. The four 
or five millions ruined by the change 
would have been disposed of by death 
or exile; or have become accustomed 
to their lot, and their complaints would 
no longer be heard; but the evil of 
dependence upon foreigners for food 
would be severely felt. In war, Great 
Britain would no longer enjoy the 
advantages of her island position: her 
cities and her towns would still be 
encompassed by the sea, but the fields 
and the harvests from which she de- 
rived her subsistence would be exposed 
to the devastations of the enemy. An 
army in Poland could starve London 
into a surrender. This could be more 
easily effected than some people seem 
toimagine. Strange as it may appear, 
it is still true, that an injury done to 
the harvest of Poland, either by war 
or an unfavourable season, would pro- 
duce greater distress in England than 
a damage to the same extent in pro- 
portion suffered by the English har- 
vests, because we can never get more 
corn than the foreigner can spare. 
Thus if Poland should raise annually 
one hundred and twenty million quar- 
ters of wheat, of which twenty should 
be sent to England, and one henved 
should be consumed at home; if the 
enemy or the season should destroy 
one-sixth of the crops, she would have 
none to spare for exportation. The 
entire loss would fall upon the English, 
who would be totally deprived of their 
accustomed supply from abroad. Ex- 
orbitant prices might induce foreign- 
ers on such occasions to permit the 
exportation of a small quantity, but 
most assuredly not of such a quantit 

as would prevent England from suf- 
fering such a famine as she has not 
experienced for many generations. It 
would be impossible for England to 
conduct any war to a successful ter- 


mination. She should submit to the 
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loss of all her foreign dominions, and 
allow her flag to be insulted and her 
rights to be trampled upon in every 
coast: by the consequent loss of her 
fisheries and colonies, and various 
privileges of trade, her merchants 
and manufacturers would lose more 
than they could possibly gain by any 
increase of traffic with the corn-ex- 
porting countries. No statesman 
would venture to contemplate the 
idea, under any provocation, of going 
to war with the country on which the 
nation was dependent for its bread. 
Any great continental power which 
could for a season occupy it with a 
superior army, would be an equally 
formidable foe. Even a small power, 
by its privateers, might so increase 
the freight and insurance of such a 
heavy article as corn, as to raise its 
price to a height sufficient to make a 
war so unpopular that no minister 
could obtain the supplies necessary to 
conduct it with vigour. Great Britain 
would lie a helpless mass at the mercy 
of every foe: its wealth would only 
furnish temptation to foreign aggres- 
sion. 

As population continued to increase 
both in England and on the Continent, 
the misery of dependence would be 
more severely felt. When a deficient 
harvest should happen abroad, the en- 
tire weight would be felt by England. 
Neither the government nor the popu- 
lace on the Continent would permit 
the exportation of corn when they 
wanted it themselves. Nothing can 
more strongly show the invincible 
strength of this part of the case, than 
the feeble answers given to it by the 
opposite party. Some English gentle- 
men came over to Dublin, to instruct 
us on the subject, and obtained great 
applause by their ridicule of this ar- 
gument against dependence upon fo- 
reigners. ‘They supposed a person 
entering a fashionable drawing-room 
in London, and there discovering a 
number of articles of ornament or 
apparel of foreign extraction, and on 

e discovery of each exclaiming, “ but 
we must not be dependant upon fo- 
reigners,” as if any dependance was 
created by the importation of such 
commodities. Silly as was this argu- 
ment of the itinerant orators, it was 
not original. We find the same in 
“The Catechism of the Corn-laws,” 
No, 322. 
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“Objection. That a deficient’ crop 
or a bad harvest would cause prices to 
rise very rapidly on the Continent, and 
the clamours of the common people 
would speedily compel the continental 
governments to prohibit the exportation 
of corn. 

* Answer. The common people on 
the Continent would not clamour to be 
deprived of clothes. The only conse- 
quence, therefore, would be that the 
price of corn would rise, and the price 
of cloths fall. The British manufactu- 
rer must give a greater proportion of 
cloth for a scantier meal of corn; and 
be content to live less penelny than 
usual, till the next year brought relief, 
And the foreigners, on their part, must 
economise in the use of corn, that they 
may have wherewith to buy clothes ;— 
ont in the use of cloth too, that they 
may have less diminution in their meal 
of corn. The consequences will be 
equally shared; and the relative defi- 
ciency will be no greater on the whole 
than it would have been if the supplying 
of the British manufacturers had never 
entered into the calculation of the fo- 
reign growers.” 


And in the answer to No. 295 it as- 
serts that the argument is equally 
good against foreign commerce uni- 
versally. These people will not see 
the difference between corn and every 
other commodity. It takes a year to 
produce it. Not one man in ten has 
a week’s store in hand. It is an ar- 
ticle of universal demand, equally ne- 
cessary to the poor as to the rich, and 
which cannot be wanting even for a 
week. Even the apprehension of a 
deficient supply produces an immediate 
rise of price, and inflicts severe suffer- 
ings on the multitude. On the other 
hand, a deficiency in the supply of any 
thing else (except fuel) is a matter of 
little concern te any body. If the 
materials of clothes were suddenly 
doubled in price, the shopkeepers and 
merchants who had a stock on hands 
would be gainers by it. Those who 
wished to buy clothes should be satis- 
fied with articles of inferior beauty, 
and many should be content to wear 
their old clothes a little longer. But 
scarcely any person would feel a mo- 
ment’s discomfort, Even vanity and 
fashion would not be shocked, since 
the high prices would give a credit to 
inferior articles which they do not 
now possess, The catechism misstates 
the case when it says, that the com 
mon people on the Continent would 
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not clamour to be deprived of clothes. 
As if the clothes which they had 
would be taken from them by the 
English, in revenge for their refusal 
to part with their corn. They would 
insist on keeping their corn, and would 
care very little for the rise in the 
price of broad-cloth. It is not the 
people who most want the corn that 
would buy the cloth. Our own expe- 
rience shows us that when prices are 
high, the populace will not permit the 
removal of food from one town to 
another. You cannot prove to a 
starving population, with food within 
its reach, that any good can be ob- 
tained by its exportation. It is well 
known that a high duty was once 
placed upon the exportation of Prus- 
sian corn, because England stood in 


need of it. Again, the readers of 


English history are aware that in 
the year 1766, England was a corn- 
exporting country, and yet the antici- 
pation of a scarcity induced Lord 
Chatham, contrary to law, to lay an 
embargo on the corn about to be ex- 
ported ; and the government, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the populace, 
violently and illegally prevented the 
exportation of corn. Again in 1792, 
the apprehension of a war with France 
induced Mr. Pitt to obtain an act to 
prohibit the exportation of grain to 
France. But we need not multiply 
examples: history is full of them. 
The nation which supplies another 
with food will always feed itself in 
the first instance ; and all the conse. 
quences of a deficient harvest will be 
felt by the inhabitants of the depen. 
dant country. 
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‘“‘ The world’s my filbert which with my crackers will I open.” 


Shakspeare. 


‘* The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
The lawyer believes the divine ; 
And the justice, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine.” 


Beggars’ Opera. 
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Peter’s last. 


Wuen the Belgians, by their most in- 
sane revolution, separated from the 
Dutch, they assumed for their national 
motto the phrase “L’union fait la 
force.” It is difficult to say whether 
their rebellion towards a rightful so- 
vereign, or this happy employment of 
a bull, it was that so completely capti- 
vated our illustrious countryman, Dan, 
and excited so warmly his sympathies 
for that beer-drinking population. 
After all, why should one quarrel 
with them? Nations, like individuals, 
have their coats-of-arms, their heraldic 
insignia, their blazons, and their gar- 
ters, frequently containing the sharpest 


sarcasm and most poignant satire upun 
those who bear them ; and in this re- 
spect Belgium is only as ridiculous 
as the attorney who assumed for his 
motto “ Fiat justitia.” Time was 
when the chivalrous line of our own 
garter, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
brought with it its bright associations 
of kingly courtesy and maiden bash- 
fulness: but what sympathy can such 
a sentiment find in these degenerate 
days of rail-roads and rack-rents, ca- 
nals, collieries, and chain-bridges ? 
No, were we now to select an inscrip- 
tion, much rather would we take it 
from the prevailing passion of the age, 
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and write beneath the arms of our 
land the emphatic phrase, “ Push along, 
keep moving.” 

If Englishmen have failed to ex- 
hibit in machinery that triumphant El 
Dorado called perpetual motion, in 
revenge for their failure, they resolved 
to exemplify it in themselves. The 
whole nation, from John O’Groat to 
Land’s End, from Westport to Dover, 
are playing cross-corners. Every 
body and every thing is on the move. 
A dwelling-house, like an umbrella, is 
only a thing used on an emergency; 
and the inhabitants of Great Britain 
pass their lives amid the smoke of 
steam-boats or the din and thunder of 
the Grand-Junction. From the high- 
est to the lowest, from the peer to the 
peasant, from the lord of the treasury 
to the Irish haymaker, it is one uni- 
versal “ chassée croissée.” Not only 
is this fashionable—for we are told by 
the newspapers how the Queen walks 
daily with Prince Albert on the ter- 
race—but stranger still, locomotion is 
a law of the land, and standing still 
is a statutable offence. The hackney 
coachman, with wearied horses blown 
and broken-winded, dares not breathe 
his jaded beasts by a momentary pull- 
up, for the implacable policeman has 
his eye upon him, and he must simu- 
late a trot though his pace but resemble 
a stage procession, where the legs are 
lifted without progressing, and some 
fifty Roman soldiers in Wellington 
boots are seen vainly endeavouring to 
push forward. The foot passenger is 
no better off—tired perhaps with walk- 
ing or attracted by the fascinations of 
a print-shop, he stops for an instant : 
alas, that luxury may cost him dear, 
and.for that momentary pleasure he 
may yet have to perme a quick-step 
on the mill. “ Move on, sir. Keep 
moving, if you please,” sayeth the 
gentleman in blue; and there is some- 
thing in his manner that won’t be de- 
nied. It is useless to explain that you 
have nowhere particular to go to, 
that you are an idler and a lounger. 
The confession is a fatal one; and 
however respectable your appearance, 
the idea of shoplifting is at once asso- 
ciated with your pursuits. Into what 
inconsistencies do we fall while multi- 
plying our laws, for while we insist 
upon progression we. announce a pe_ 
nalty for vagrancy. The first prin_ 
ciple of the British constitution, how_ 
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ever, is keep moving, “ and I would 
recommend you to go with the tide.” 


Thank heaven, I have reached to 
man’s estate—although with a heavy 
heart I acknowledge it is the only 
estate I have or ever shall attain to; 
for if I were a child I don’t think I 
should close my eyes at night from 
the fear of one frightful and terrific 
image. As it is 1 am by no means 
over courageous, and it requires all the 
energy I can summon to combat my 
terrors. Youask me, in all likelihood, 
what this fearful thing can be? Is it 
the plague or the cholera? is it the 
dread of poverty and the new poor- 
law ? is it that I may be impressed as 
a seaman or mistaken for a Yankee ? 
or is it some unknown and visionary 
terror, unseen, unheard of, but fore- 
shadowed by a diseased imagination ? 
No; nothing of the kind. It is a pal- 
pable, sentient, existent thing—neither 
more nor less than the worshipful Sir 
Peter Laurie. 

Every newspaper you take up an- 
nounces that Sir Peter, with a hearty 
contempt for the brevity of the fifty fo- 
lio volumes that contain the laws of our 
land, in the plenitude of his power and 
the fulness of his imagination keeps ad- 
ding to the number ; so that if length of 
years be only accorded to that amiable 
individual in proportion to his merits, 
we shall find at length that not only 
will every contingency of our lives be 
provided for by the legislature, but 
that some standard for personal ap- 
pearance will also be adopted, to which 
we must conform as rigidly as to our 
oath of allegiance. 

A few days ago a miserable crea- 
ture, a tailor we believe, some deci- 
mal fraction of humanity, was brought 
up before Sir Peter on a trifling 
charge of some kind or other. I for- 
get his offence, but whatever it was 
the penalty annexed to it was but a 
fine of half-a-crown. The prisoner, 
however, who behaved with propriety 
and decorum, happened to have 
long black hair, which he wore some- 
what ‘ en jeune France” upon his neck 
and shoulders; his locks, if not am- 
brosial, were tastefully curled, and 
bespoke the fostering hand of care 
and attention. The Rhadamanthus of 
the police-office, however, liked them 
not: whether it was that he wore a 
Brutus himself, or that his learned 
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cranium had resisted all the efficacy of 
Macassar, I cannot say ; but certain it 
is, the tailor’s ringlets gave him the 
greatest offence, and he apostrophised 
the wearer in the most solemn manner : 

“ T have sat,” said he, “ for "as 
I quote from memory I shan’t say how 
many, “years upon the bench, and I 
never yet met an honest man with long 
hair. The worst feature in your case 
is your ringlets. There is something 
80 disgusting to me in the odious and 
abominable vice you have indulged in, 
that I feel mivesll warranted in apply- 
ing to you the heaviest penalty of the 
jaw.” 

The miserable man, we are told, 
fell upon his knees, confessed his de- 
linquency, and, being shorn of his 
locks in the presence of a crowded 
court, his fine was remitted, and he 
was liberated. 

Now, perhaps, you will suppose that 
all this is a mere matter of invention. 
On the faith of an honest man I assure 
you it is not. I have retrenched con- 
siderably the pathetic eloquence of the 
magistrate, and I have left altogether 
untouched the poor tailor’s struggle 
between pride and poverty—whether, 
on the one hand, to suffer the loss of 
his half-crown, or, on the other, to 
submit to the desecration of his 
entire head. We hear a great deal 
about a law for the rich and another 
for the poor; and certainly in this 
ease I am disposed to think the com- 
plaint might not seem without founda- 
tion. Suppose for a moment that the 
prisoner in this case had been the Ho- 
nourable Augustus Somebody, who 
ao. before his worship fashion- 

y attired, and with hair, beard, and 
mustache far — in extrava- 
mg the poor tailor ; should we then 

ave heard this beautiful apostrophe 
to the croppies, this thundering denun- 
ciation of ringlets? I half fear not. 
And yet under what pretext does a 
magistrate address to one man the in- 
sulting language he would not dare 
apply to another? Or let us suppose 
the rule of justice to be inflexible, 
and look at the result. What havoc 
would Sir Peter make among the 
Guards? ay, even in the household of 
her majesty how many delinquents 
would he find? what a scene would 
not the clubs present on the police 
authorities dropping suddenly down 
amongst them with rule and line to 


determine the statute length of their 
whiskers, or the legal cut of their eye- 
brows? Happy King of Hanover, 
were you still amongst us, not even the 
Alliance would insure your musta- 
choes. As for Lord Ellenborough, it 
is now clear enough why he accepted 
the government of India, and made 
such haste to get out of the country. 

Now we will suppose that as Sir 
Peter Laurie’s antipathy, is long 
hair, Sir Frederick Roe may also 
have his dislikes. It is but fair, you 
will allow, that the privileges of the 
bench should be equal. Well, for 
argument’s sake, I will imagine that 
Sir Frederick Roe has not the same 
horror of long hair as his learned 
brother, but has the most unconquer- 
able aversion to long noses. hat 
are we to do here? Heaven help half 
our acquaintance if this should strike 
him! What is to be done with Lord 
Allen if he beat a watchman? In 
what a position will Fonblanque stand 
if he fracture a lamp? One's hair 
may be cut to any length,—it may be 
even shaved clean off ; but your nose. 
—And then a few weeks,—a few 
months at farthest, and your hair has 
grown again: but your nose, like 
your reputation, can only stand one 
assault. This is really a serious view 
of the subject ; and it is a somewhat 
hard thing that the face you have 
shown to your acquaintances for years 
past, with pleasure to yourself, and 
satisfaction to them, should be pro- 
nounced illegal, or curtailed in its 
proportions. They have a practice in 
banks if a forged note be presented 
for payment, to mark it in a peculiar 
manner before restoring it to the 
owner. This is technically called 
raddling. Something similar, I sup- 
pose, will be adopted at the police- 
office, and in case of refusal to con- 
form your features to the rule of Roe, 
you will be raddled by an officer ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and sent 
forth upon the world the mere coun- 
terfeit of humanity. 

What a glorious thing it would be 
for this great country, if, having 
equalized throughout the kingdom 
the weights, the measures, the miles, 
and the currency, we should at length 
attain to an equaiization in appear- 
ance. The “facial angle” will then 
have its application in reality, and, 
instead of the tiresome detail of an 
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Old Bailey trial, we shall hear a judge 
sum up on the externals of a prisoner, 
merely directing the attention of the 
jury to the atrocious irregularity of 
his teeth, or the assassin-like sharp- 
ness of his under-jaw. Honour to 
you, Sir Peter, should this great im- 
provement grow out of your innova- 
tion; and proud may the country well 
be that acknowledges you among its 
lawgivers ! 

Let men no longer indulge in that 
absurd fiction which represents justice 
as blind. On the contrary, with an 
7s like Canova’s, and a glance quick, 
sharp, and penetrating as Flaxman’s, 
she traces every lineament and every 
feature; and Lenten himself will 
confess himself vanquished by Laurie. 
The pictorial school of judicial inves- 
tigation will now become fashionable, 
and if Sir Peter’s practice be but 
transmitted, surgeons will not be the 
only professional men who will com- 
mence their education with the bar- 
bers. 


I remember once coming into Mat- 
lock on the top of the “ Peveril of 
the Peak,” when the coachman who 
drove our four spanking thorough- 
breds contrived, in something less 
than five minutes, to excite his whole 


team to the very top of their temper, 
lifting the wheelers almost off the 
ground with his heavy lash, and 
thrashing his leaders till they smoked 
with passion, he brought them up to 
the inn door trembling with rage, and 


snorting with anger. What the devil 
is all this for, thought I. He guessed 
at once what was passing in my mind, 
and, with a knowing touch of his 
elbow, whispered :— 

“ There’s a new coachman a-going 
to try ‘em, and I'll leave him a pre- 
cious legacy.” 

This is precisely what the Whigs 
have just Sa in their surrender of 
power to the Tories. They have, in- 
deed, left them a precious legacy :— 
without an ally abroad, with discon- 
tent and starvation at home, distant 
and expensive wars, depressed trade, 
and bankrupt speculation, form some 
portion of the valuable heritage they 
have bequeathed to their heirs in 

wer. The most sanguine sees mat- 
ter of difficulty, and the greater num- 
ber of men are tempted to despair at 
the prospects of the Conservative 
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party ; for, however happily all other 

uestions may terminate, they see in 
the corn-law a point, whose subtle 
difficulty would seem inaccessible to 
legislation. Ah! could the two great 
parties, that divide the state, only lay 
their heads together for a short time, 
and carry out that beautiful principle 
that Seribe announces in one of his 
vaudevilles :— 


** Que le blé se vend cher et le pain bon 
marché.” 


And why, after all, should not the 
collective wisdom of England beable to 
equal in ingenuity the conceptions of 
a farce-writer. Meanwhile, it is plain 
that political dissensions, and the rival- 
ries of party, will prevent that mutual 
good understanding which might 
prove so beneficial to all. Reconci- 
iations are but flimsy things at best ; 
and whether the attempt be made to 
conciliate two rival churches, two op- 
posite factions, or two separate inte- 
rests of any kind whatever, it is 
usually a failure. It therefore be- 
comes the duty of every good subject, 
and, @ fortiori, of every good Conser- 
vative, to bestir himsel? at the present 
moment, and see what can be done to 
retrieve the sinking fortune of the 
state. Taxation, like flogging in the 
army, never comes on the right part 
of the back. Sometimes too high, 
sometimes too low. There is no 
knowing where to lay it on. Besides 
that, we have by this time got such a 
general raw all over us, there isn’t a 
square inch of sound flesh that 
sents itself for a new infliction. Since 
the first French Revolution, the inge- 
nuity of man has been tortured on the 
subject of finance; and had Dionysius 
lived in our days, instead of offering 
a bounty for the discovery of a new 
pleasure, he would have proposed 3 
reward to the man who devised a new 
tax. 
Without entering at any | 
into this subject, the consideration of 
which would lead me into all the de- 
tails of our every-day habits, I pass 
on at once to the question which has 
induced this inquiry, while I proclaim 
to the world loudly, fearlessly, and re- 
solutely, “ Eureka !”—I've found it. 
Yes, my fellow-countrymen, I have 
found a remedy to supply the deficient 
income of the nation, not only with- 
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out imposing a new tax, or inflicting a 
new burden upon the suffering com- 
munity, but also without injuring 
vested rights, or thwarting the activity 
of commercial enterprise. I neither 
mulct cotton nor corn; | meddle not 
with parson nor publican, nor do I 
make any portion of the state, by its 
own privations, support the well-being 
of the rest. On the contrary, the 
only individual concerned in my plan 
will be not alone benefitted in a pecu- 
niary point of view, but the best feel- 
ings of the heart will be cultivated 
and strengthened, and the love of 
home, so characteristically English, 
fostered in their bosoms. i could al- 
most grow eloquent upon the benefits 
of my discovery, but 1 fear that were 
IT to give way to this impulse, I should 
become so fascinated with myself, I 
could scarcely turn to the less seduc- 
tive path of simple explanation. 
Therefore, ere it be too late, let me 
open my mind and unfold my system: 


** What great effects from little causes 
spring.” 


Any one who ever heard of Sir 
Isaac Newton and his apple will ac- 
knowledge this, and something of the 


same kind led me to the rr remark- 


able fact I am about to speak of. 

One of the Bonaparte family—as 
well asI remember, Cone eae one 
night playing whist at the same table 
with Talleyrand, and having dropped 
a crown piece upon the floor, he in- 
terrupted the game and deranged the 
whole party to search for his money. 
Not a little provoked by a meanness 
which he saw excited the ridicule of 
many persons about, Talleyrand deli- 
berately folded up a bank-note which 
Jay before him, and lighting it at the 
candle, begged, with much courtesy, 
that he might be permitted to assist in 
the search. This story, which is au- 
thentic, would seem an admirable pa- 
rody on a portion of our criminal law. 
A poor man robs the community, or 
some member of it (for that comes 
‘to the same thing) to the amount of 
one penny. He is arrested by a po- 
liceman whose salary is perhaps half- 
a-crown a-day, and conveyed to a po- 
lice office that cost perhaps five hun- 
dred pounds to build it. Here are 
found three or four more officials, all 

Salaried, all fed and clothed by the 
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state. In due course of time he is 
brought up before a magistrate, also 
well paid, by whom the affair is inves- 
tigated, and by him he is afterwards 
transmitted to the sessions, where a 
new army of stipendiaries all await 
him. But his journey is not ended. 
Convicted of his offence, he is sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation 
to one of the most remote quarters of 
the globe. To convey him thither 
the government have provided a ship 
and a crew, a supercargo and a sur- 
geon; and to sum up in one word, 
before he has commenced the expia- 
tion of his crime, that penny has cost 
the country something about three 
hundred pounds. Is not this, I ask 
you, very like Talleyrand and the 
prince? the only difference being, that 
we perform in sober earnest what he 
merely exhibited in sarcasm. 

Now my plan is, and I prefer to de- 
velop it in a single word, instead of 
weakening its force by circumlocution. 
In lieu of letting a poor man be're- 
duced to his theft of one penny—give 
him two pence. He will be a gainer 
by double the amount, not to speak of 
the inappreciable value of his honesty, 
and you the richer by 71,998 pence, 
under your present system expended 
upon policemen, magistrates, judges, 
gaolers, turnkeys, and _ transports. 
Examine for a moment the benefits of 
this system. Look at the incalculable 
advantages it presents—the enormous 
revenue, the pecuniary profit, and the 
patriotism, all preserved to the state, 
not to mention the additional pleasure 
of disseminating happiness while you 
transport men’s hearts, not their bo- 
dies. 

Here is a plan based upon the 
soundest philanthropy, the most rigid 
economy, and the strictest common 
sense. Instead of training up a race 
of men in some distant quarter of the 
globe, who may yet turn your bitter- 
est enemies, you will preserve to the 
country so many true-born Britons, 
bound to you by a debt of gratitude. 
Upon what ground—on what pretext 
can you oppose the system? Do you 
openly confess that you prefer vice to 
poverty, and punishment to preven- 
tion? Or is it your pleasure to ma- 
nufacture roguery for exportation, as 
the French do politeness, and the 
Irish linen? 

I offer the suggestion, generously, 
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freely, and spontaneously. If the 
heads of the government choose to 
profit by the hint, 1 only ask in return, 
that when Graham of Netherby an- 
nounces in his place the immense re- 
duction of expenditure, that he will 
also give notice of a motion for a bill 
to reward me by a government ap- 
pointment. I am not particular as to 
where or what: I only bargain 
against being Secretary for Ireland, 
or Chief Justice at Cape Coast Castle. 


When the cholera first broke out in 
France, a worthy prefect in a district 
of the south, published an edict to the 
people recommending them by all 
means to eat well-cooked and nutriti- 
ous food, and drink nothing but vin 
de Bourdeauz, Anglice, claret. The 
advice was excellent, and I take it upon 
me to say, would have found very few 
opponents in fact, as it certainly did in 
— When the world, however, 

egan to consider that filets de beuf 
a la Maréngo, and “ dindes truffées,” 
washed down with Chateau Lafitte or 
larose, were not exactly within the 
reach of every class of the community, 
they deemed the prefect’s counsel 
more humane than practicable, and as 
they do at every thing in France when 
the tide of public opinion changes, they 
laughed at him heartily, and wrote 
gasconades upon his folly. At the 
same time the ridicule was unjust, the 
advice was good, sound, and based on 
true principles, the only mistake was, 
the difficulty of its practice. Had he 
recommended as an antiseptic to dis- 
ease, that the people should play short 
whist, wear red nightcaps, or pelt 
stones at each other, there might have 
been good ground for the disfavour he 
fell into ; such acts, however practica- 
ble and easy of execution, having mani- 
festly no tendency to avert the cholera. 
Now this is precisely the state of mat- 
ters in Ireland at this moment: distress 
prevails more or less in every province 
and in every county. The people 
want employment, and they want food. 
Had you recommended them to eat 
strawberries and cream in the morning, 
to drink lemonade during the day, 
take a little chicken salad for dinner, 
with a light bread pudding and a glass 
of negus afterwards, avoiding all 
stimulant and exciting food—for your 
Irishman is a feverish subject—you 
might be laughed at perhaps for your 
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dietary, but certes it would bear, and 
bear strongly too, upon the case in ques- 
tion. But what do you do in reality? 
The local papers teem with cases of 
distress : families are starving, the poor, 
unhoused and unfed, are seen upon the 
road sides exposed to every vicissitude 
of the season, surrounded by children 
who ery in vain for bread. What, I 
ask, is the measure of relief you pro- 
pose? not a public subscription; no 
general outburst of national charity— 
no public work upon a grand scale to 
give employment to the idle, food to 
the hungry, health to the sick, and 
hope to all. None of these. Your pa- 
nacea is the repeal of the union; you 
purpose to substitute for those amiable 
jobbers in College-green, who call 
themselves directors of the Bank of 
Ireland, another set of jobbers infi- 
nitely more pernicious and really dis- 
honest, who will call themselves direc- 
tors of Ireland itself; you talk of the 
advantage tothe country, and particu- 
larly of the immense benefits that must 
accrue to the capital. Let us examine 
them a little. 

Dublin, you say, will be a flourishing 
city, inhabited by lords and ladies: 
wealth, rank, and influence will dwell 
in its houses and parade its streets. 
The glare of lamps, the crash of car- 
riages, all the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stances of fashion, will flow back upon 
the long-deserted land, and Paris and 
London will find a rival to compete 
with them in this small city of the west. 
Would that this were so ! would that it 
could be! This, however, is the ex- 
tent of what you promise yourselves: 
you may sing the changes as you please, 
but the “refrain” of your song is, that 
Dublin shall have itsown again. Well, 
for argument’s sake, I say, be it so. 
The now silenced squares shall wake 
to the echoes of thundering equipages, 
peers and prelates shall again inhabit 
the dwellings long since the residence 
of hotel-keepers, or still worse, those 
little democracies of social life, called 
boarding-houses. Your theatre shall 
be crowded, your shops frequented, 
and every advantage of wealth diffused 
through all the channels of society, 
shall be yours. As far as Dublin is 
concerned, I say—for mark me, I keep 
you to this original point, in the land of 
your promise you have strictly limited 
the diffusion of your blessings by 
the boundary of the Circular road; 
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even the le at Ringsend and Bally- 
bough bridge are oll te be included, 
unless a special bill be brought in for 
their benefit. Still the picture is a 
brilliant one : it would be a fine thing 
to see all the pomp and ceremony of 
proud popery walk the land at noon- 
day, with its saints in gold and its re- 
lies in silver ; for of course this is in- 
cluded in the plan. Prosperous Ireland 
must be catholic Ireland, and even 
Spain and Belgium will hide their di- 
minished heads when compared with 
the gorgeous homage rendered to 
popery at home. The gentlemen of 
Liffey-street chapel, far better-looking 
fellows than any foreign priest you'll 
meet with from Trolhatten to Tivoli, 
will walk about in pontificalibus ; and 
all the exciting enthusiasm that Roman- 
ism so artfully diffuses through every 
feature of life, will introduce itself 
among a people who have all the warm 
temper and hot blood of the south, with 
the stern determination and headlon 
impulse of the north of Europe. By all 
of which I mean to say, that in points of 
strong popery, Dublin will beat the 
world, and that before a year of such 
prosperity be past, she will have the 
finest altars, the fattest priests, and 
the longest catalogue of miracles in 
Europe. Lord Shrewsbury need not 
then go to the Tyrol for an estatica, 
he'll find one nearer home worth twice 
the money. The shin-bone of St. Janu- 
arius, that jumped out of a wooden box 
ina hackney coach, because a gentleman 
swore, will be nothing to the scenes 
we'll witness ; and if St. Patrick should 
a his tibia at an evening party of 

aniel O’Connell’s, it would not in the 
least surprise me. These are great 
blessings, and I am fully sensible of 
them. Now let me pass on to another, 
which perhaps I have kept last as it is 
the chief of all, or as the late Lord 
Castlereagh would have said, the fun- 
damental feature upon which my argu- 
ment hinges. 

A very common topic of Irish elo- 
quence is, to lament over the enormous 
exportation of cattle, fowl, and fish, 
that continually goes forward from 
Ireland into England. I acknowledge 
the justice of the complaint—lI see its 
force, and appreciate its value. It is 
exactly as though a grocer should ex- 
claim against his misery, in being com- 

lied to part with his high-flavoured 

hea, his sparkling lump sugar, and 
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his Smyrna figs, or our publisher 
his books, for the base lucre of 
ain. It is humiliating, I confess ; and 
Tos well see how a warm-hearted and 
intelligent creature, who feels the hard- 
ship of an export trade in matters of 
food, must suffer when the principle is 
extended to a matter of genius; for 
not content with our mutton from 
Meath, our salmon from Limerick, 
and our chickens from Carlow; but 
the Saxon must even be gratified with 
a soul-stirring eloquence of the Great 
Liberator himself, with only the trouble 
of going near St. Stephens’ to hear 
him. I say near—for among the other 
tyrannies of the land, he is compelled 
to shout loud enough to be heard in 
all the adjacent streets. Now this is 
too bad. Take our prog—take even 
our poteen, if you will; but leave us 
our Penates ; this theft, which embo- 
dies the antithesis of Shakspeare, is 
not only “trash,” but “naught en- 
riches them, and makes us poor indeed.” 
Repeal the union, and you remed 
this. You'll have him at home wit 
you—not masquerading about in the 
disguise of a gentleman—not restricted 
by the habits of cultivated and civilized 
life—not tamed down into the sem- 
blance of mockery of good conduct— 
no longer the chained-up animal of the 
menagerie, but the roaring rampant 
lion, roaming at large in his native 
forest—not performing antics before 
some political Van Amburgh—not open- 
ing his huge jaws, as though he would 
devour the Whigs, and shutting them 
again at the command of his keeper— 
but howling in all the freedom of his 
passion, and lashing his brawny sides 
with his vigorous “ tail.” Haydn, the 
composer, had an enormous appetite ; 
to gratify which, when dining at a ta- 
vern, he ordered a dinner for three. 
When the time arrived, the waiter de- 
layed in serving, as he said the com- 
pany hadn’t yet arrived. Haydn told 
im to bring it up at once, re- 


marking, as he patted complacently 
his paunch, “I am de compagnie 


myself.” Such will you have the 
case in your domestic parliament— 
Dan will be the company himself. No 
longer fighting in the ranks of opposi- 
tion, or among the supporters of a go- 
vernment—no more the mere charac- 
ter of a piece, he will then be the Jack 
Johnson of the political world, taking 
the money at the door—in which he has 
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had some practice already—he will 
speak the prologue, lead the orches- 
tra, prompt the performers, and an- 
nounce a repetition of the farce every 
night of the week for his own benefit. 
Only think what he is in England with 
his forty thieves at his back, and ima- 
gine what he will be in Ireland without 
one honest man to oppose him. He 
will indeed then be well worth seeing, 
and if Ireland had no other attraction, 
foreigners might visit us for a look at 
the liberator. 

He is a droll fellow, is Dan, and 
there is a strong dash of his native 
humorr in his notion of repeal. What 
strange scenes to be sure, it would 
conjure up. Only think for a moment 
of the absentee lord, an exiled peer, 
coming back to Dublin after an absence 
of half his lifetime, vainly endeavouring 
to seem pleased with his condition, and 
appear happy with his home. Like an 
insolvent debtor affecting to joke with 
the jailer, watch him simulating so 
much as he can of habits he has long 
forgotten, while his ignorance of his 
country is such, that he cannot direct 
his coachman to a street in the capital. 
What a ludicrous view of life would 
this open to our view. While all these 
men, who have been satisfied hitherto 
to send their sympathies from Switzer- 
land, and their best wishes for Ireland by 
an ambassador’s bag, should now come 
back to writhe beneath the scourge of 
a demagogue, and the tyranny of a 
man, who wields irresponsible power. 

All Ireland would present the fea- 
tures of a general election, every one 
would be fascinating, courteous, affable, 
and dishonest. The unpopular debater 
in England might have his windows 
smashed. With us, it would be his 
neck would be broken. The excite- 
ment of the people will be felt within 
the parliament, and then fostered by 
all the rancour of party hate, will be re- 
turned to them with interest. The 
measure discussed out of doors by the 
liberator, will find no one hardy enough 
to oppose it within the house, and the 
opinions of the Corn Exchange will be 
the programme for a committee. A 
notice of a motion will issue from 
Merrion Square, and not from a seat 
in parliament, and wherever he moves 
through the country, great Daniel, like 
a snail, will carry “ his house” on his 
back. Rob me the Exchequer, Hal! 
will be the cry of the priesthood, and 
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no men are better deserving of their 

hire ; and thus wielding every imple- 

ment of power, if Ireland be not hap- 
y, he can only have himself to blame 
or it. 

National pride must be a stron 
feeling, and one of the very few senti- 
ments which are not exhausted by the 
drain upon them, and it is a strange 
thing, how the very fact upon which one 
man plumes himself, another would 
regard as a terrible reproach. A 
thorough John Bull, as he would call 
himself, thinks that he has summed up 
in those few emphatic words, a brief 
description of all that is excellent in 
humanity. And as he throws out his 
chest, and sticks his hand with energy 
in his breeches pocket, seems to say, 
I am not one of your frog-eating fellows, 
half monkey, half tiger, but a true 
Briton. TheFrenchmanas he proclaims 
his nation, saying, “je suis F-r-r-r-ran- 
cais,” would indicate that he is a very 
different order of being, from his blunt 
untutored neighbour, “outre mer,” 
and so on to the end of the chapter. 
Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, 
and even Americans, think there is 
some magic in the name of their father- 
land: some inherent nobility in the soil ; 
and it was only lately I readin a French 
paper an eloquent appeal from a gene- 
ral to his soldiers, which concluded by 
his telling them to remember that they 
were Mexicans. I devoutly trust that 
they understood the meaning of his 
phrase, and were able,without difficulty, 
to call to mind the bright prerogative 
he alluded to; for upon my conscience 
as an honest man, it would puzzle 
me sorely to say what constitutes a 
Mexican. 

But the absurdity goes further still : 
for not satisfied with the bounties of 
Providence in making us what we are, 
we must indulge a rancorous dis 
sition towards our neighbours for their 
less-favoured destiny. ‘“ He behaved 
like a Turk” is an every-day phrase to 
indicate a full measure of moral base 
ness and turpidity. A Frenchman’s 
abuse can go no further than calling 
a mana Chinese, and when he says 
“ tu es un Pekin,” a duel is generally 
the consequence. I doubt not that 
the Turks and the Chinese make use 
of retributive justice and treat us no 
better than we behave to them. 

Civilization would seem rather to 
have fostered than opposed this preju- 
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dice. In the feudal ages the strength 
of a brawny right arm, the strong 
hand that could wield « mace, the firm 
seat in a saddle, were the qualities 
most in request; and were physical 
strength more estimated than the gifts 
of a higher order, the fine distinctions 
of national character either did not 
exist or were not attended to. Now, 
however, the tournament is not held 
on a cloth of gold, but on a broad 
sheet of paper ; the arms are not the 
lance and the dagger, but the printing- 
press. No longer a herald in all the 
splendour of his tabard proclaims the 
lists, but a fashionable publisher, 
through the medium of the morning 

rs, whose cry for largess is to the 
full as loud. The result is, nations 
are better known to each other, and 
by the nent law of humanity, are 
consequently less esteemed. What 
signifies the dislike our ancestors bore 
the French at Cressy or Agincourt 
compared to the feeling we entertain 
for them after six-and-twenty years of 
peace? Then indeed it was the strong 
rivalry between two manly natures : 
now the accumulated hate of ages is 
sharpened and embittered by a thou- 
sand petty jealousies that have their 
origin in politics, military glory, so- 
ciety, or literature; and we detest 
each other like quarterly reviewers. 
The Frenchman visits England as a 
Whig commissioner would a Tory in- 
stitution—only anxious to discover 
abuses and defects—with an obliquity 
of vision that sees every thing dis- 
torted, or a fecundity of imagination 
that can conjure up the ills he seeks 
for. He finds us rude, inhospitable, 
and illiterate ; our habits are vulgar, 
our tastes depraved ; our House of 
Commons is a riotous mob of under- 
bred debaters; our army an aristo- 
eratic lounge, where merit has no 
chance against money ; and our lite- 
rature—God wot! a plagiarism from 
the French. The Englishman isnearly 
as complimentary. The coarseness of 
French habits is to him a theme of 
eternal reprobation; the insolence of 
the men, the indelicacy of the women, 
the immorality of all overwhelm him 
with shame and disgust: the Chamber 
of Deputies he despises, as a con- 
temptible parody on a representative 
body, and a speech from the tribune 
a most absurd substitute for the free- 
dom of unpremeditated eloquence : 
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the army he discovers to be officered 
by men to whom the new police are 
accomplished gentlemen ; and, in fact, 
he sums up by thinking that if we had 
no other competitors in the race of 
civilization than the French, our 
supremacy on land is to the full as 
good as our sovereignty over the ocean. 

ere lie two countries, separated by 
a slip of sea not much broader than 
an American river, who have gone on 
for ages repeating these and similar 
puerilities, without the most remote 
prospect of mutual explanation and 
mutual good-will. 

I hate prejudice, I hate the French, 
said poor Charles Mathews, in one 
of his inimitable representations, 
and really the expression was no bad 
summary of an Englishman’s faith. 
On the other hand, to hate and detest 
the English is the sine gud non of 
French nationality, and to concede to 
them any rank in literature, morals, 
or military greatness, is to derogate 
from the claims of his own country. 
Now the question is, are the re- 

roaches on either side absolutely 
just? They are not. Secondly, if 
they be unfair, how comes it that two 
people pre-eminently gifted with in- 
telligence and information, should not 
have come to a better understanding, 
and that many a long year ago, simply 
from this plain fact, that the opinions 
of the press have weighed against 
those of individuals, and that the 
published satires on both sides have 
had a greater currency and a greater 
credit than the calm judgment of the 
few. The leading journals in Paris 
and in London have pelted each other 
mercilessly for many a year. One 
might forgive this, were the attacks 
suggested by such topics as stimulate 
and strengthen national feeling; but 
no, the controversy extends to every 
thing, and worse than all, is carried on 
with more bitterness of spirit than 
depth of information. The reviewer 
“par excellence” of our own country 
makes a yearly incursion into French 
literature, as an Indian would do into 
his hunting ground. Resolved to 
carry death and carnage on every side, 
he arms himself for the chase, and 
whets his appetite for slaughter by the 
last ‘bonne bouche” of the day; we 
then have some half introductory 
pages of eloquent exordium on the 
evil tendency of French literature, 
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and the contamination of those un- 
settled opinions in politics, religion, 
and morals, so copiously spread 
through the pages of every French 
writer. The revolution of 1797 is 
adduced for the hundredth time as 
the origin of these evils; and all the 
crime and bloodshed of that frightful 
period is denounced as but the first 
step of the iniquity which has reached 
its pinnacle, in the novels of Paul de 
Kock. To believe the reviewer, French 
literature consists in the productions 
of this writer, the works of George 
Saul, Balzac, Frédéric Soulié, and 
a few others of equal note and mark. 
According to him intrigue, seduction, 
and adultery, are the staple of French 
romance: the whole interest of every 
novel turning on the undiscovered 
turpitude of domestic life ; and the great 
rivalry between writers being, to try 
which can invent a new feature of de- 
pravity and a new fashion of sin. 
Were this true, it were indeed a sad 

icture of national degradation ; was 
it the fact that such books, and such 
there are in abundance, composed the 
light literature of the day—were to 
be found in every drawing-room—to 
be seen in every hand—to be read with 
interest and discussed with eagerness 
—to have that wide-spread circulation 
which inust ever carry with it a strong 
influence upon the habits of those who 
read. Were all this so, I say it would 
be, indeed, a deplorable evidence of 
the low standard of civilization among 
the French. What is the fact, how- 
ever, simply that these books have but 
a limited circulation, and that only 
among an inferior class of readers. 
The modiste and the grisette are, 
doubtless, well read in the mysteries of 
Paul de Kock and Madame du Def- 
fant ; but in the cultivated classes of 
the capital, such books have no more 
currency than the scandalous memoirs 
of our own country have in the draw- 
ing-rooms of Grosvenor-square or St. 
James's. Balzac has, it is true, a wide- 
spread reputation; but many of his 
books are no less marked by a power- 
ful interest than a touching appeal to 
the fine feelings of our nature. Leon 
Gozlan, Paul de Muset, Alexandré 
Dumas, Alfred de Vigny, Eugene Sue, 
Victor Hugo, and a host of others, 
are all popular, and, with the exception 
of a few works, unexceptionable on 
every ground of morality ; but these 
after all are but the skirmishers before 
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the army. What shall we say of Guizot, 
Thiers, pt pase Thierry, Toqueville, 
Mignet, and many more whose contri- 
butions to history have formed an era 
in the literature of the age? 

The strictures of the reviewers are 
not very unlike the opinions of the 
French prisoner, who maintained that 
in England every one eat with his 
knife, and the ladies drank gin, which 
inportant and veracious facts he him- 
self ascertained, while residing in that 
fashionable quarter of the town called 
St. Martin’s-lane. This sweeping mode 
of argument, a particulari, is fatal when 
applied to nations. Even the Ame- 
ricans have suffered in the hands of 
Mrs. Trollope and others; and gin, 
twist, bowie knives, tobacco chewing, 
and many similarly amiable habits, are 
not universal. Once for all then, be it 
known, there is no more fallacious 
way of forming an opinion re ering 
France and Frenchmen than throug 
the pages of our periodical ig except 
by a short residence in Paris—I say 
short, for if a little learning be a dan- 
gerous thing, a little travelling is 
more. so; and it requires long ex- 
perience of the world, and daily habit 
of observation, to enable any man to 
detect in the ordinary routine of life 
the finer and more distinctive traits 
that have escaped his neighbour; be- 
sides, however palpable and self-evi- 
dent the proposition, it demands both 
tact and time to see that no general 
standard of taste can be erected for 
all nations, and, that to judge of others 
by your own prejudices and habits, is 
both unfair and absurd. To give an 
instance. No English traveller has 
commented on the French Chamber of 
Deputies, without ‘expending much elo- 
quence and a great deal of honest in- 
dignation on the practice of speaking 
from a_ tribune, written orations 
being in their opinion a ludicrous 
traverstie on the freedom of debate. 
Now what is the fact; in the whole 
French Chamber there are not ten, 
nay, there are not five men who could 
address the house extempore ; not from 
any deficiency of ability—not from 
any want of information, logicat force, 
and fluency—the names of Thiers, 
Guizot, Lamartine, Dupin, Arago, &c 
&c. are quite sufficient to demonstrate 
this—but simply from the intricacy and 
difficulty of the French language. 

A worthy alderman gets up, as the 
phrase is, and addresses a ‘speech of 
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some three quarters of an hour to the 
collective wisdom of the livery; and 
although he may be frequently inter- 
rupted by thunders of applause, he is 
never checked for any solecisms in his 
grammar: he may drive a coach in 
six through Lindley Murray ; he may 
inflict heaven knows how many frac- 
tures on poor Priscian’s head, yet to 
criticize him on so mean a score as 
that of mere diction, would not be 
thought of for a moment. Not so in 
France: the language is of one equi- 
voque and subtlety; the misplacement 
of a particle, the changement of a 
gender, the employment of any phrase 
ut the exact one, might be at any 
moment fatal to the sense of the 
speaker, and would inevitably be so to 
his success. It was not very lon 
since, that a worthy deputy interrupte 
M. Thiers by alleging the non-sequi- 
tur of some assertion, “ Vous n'est par 
consequent,” cried the indignant mem- 
ber, using a phrase not only a vulgarism 
in itself, but inapplicable at the time. 
A roar of laughter followed his inter- 
ruption. In all the journals of the 
next day, he was styled the deputy 
consequent ; and when he returned to 
his constituency the ridicule attached 
to his blunder still traced his steps, 
and finally lost him hiselection. 
“Thank God I am a Briton,” said 
Nelson, a phrase, doubtless, many more 
of us will re-echo with equal energy ; 
but while we are expressing our grati- 
tude let our thankfulness extend to 
this gratifying fact, that the liberty of 
our laws is even surpassed by the li- 
cence of our language. No obscure 
recess of our tongue is so deep that 
we cannot by habeas corpus right bring 
up a long-forgotten phrase, and pro- 
vided the speaker have a meaning and 
be able to convey it to the minds of 
his hearers, we are seldom disposed 
to be critical on the manner, if the 
matter be there. Besides this, there 
are styles of eloquence so imbued with 
the spirit of certain eras in French 
history, that the discussion of an 
subject of ancient or modern days will 
always have its own peculiar character 
of diction. Thus, there is the rounded 


riod and flowing sententiousness of 

Leals XIV. the more polished but 

less forcible phraseology of the re- 

gency itself, succeeded Mua am- 
revi 


matic taste and pointed ty intro- 
uced by Voltaire. The empire left its 


impress on the language, and all the 


literature of the period wore the esprit 
soldatesque ; and so on down to the very 
days of the barricades, each changing 
phase of political life had its 7 
priate expression. ‘To assume these 
with effect, was not of course the gift 
of every man, and yet to have erred 
in their adoption, would have been pal- 
pable to all; here then is one impor- 
tant difference between us, and on this 
subject alone I might cite at least 
twenty more. The excitable French- 
man scarcely uses any action while 
speaking, and that of the most simple 
and subdued kind. The phlegmatic 
Englishman stamps and gesticulates 
with all the energy of a madman. 
We esteem humour ; they prefer wit : 
we like the long consecutive chain of 
proof that leads us step by step to 
inevitable conviction ; they like better 
some brief but happy illustration that, 
dispensing with the tedium ofargument; 
presents a question at one glance be- 
fore them. They have that general 
knowledge of their country and its 
changes, that an illustration from the 
past is ever an effective weapon of the 
orator; while with us the force would 
be entirely lost from the necessity of 
recounting the incident to which re- 
ference was made. 

Here have I got myself into a mess, 
which, if I do not emerge from at 
once, there is no saying where it may 
lead me. I shall, however, return to 
France and Frenchmen, and have many 
a future opportunity of ee ae 
hereafter. Let me, therefore, adjourn 
this question for the present, and now 
for Sir Peter’s last. This excellent man 
and profound justice has just declared 
that for the future he will account the 
attempt at suicide as afelony. If it 
were not too serious a thing to impute 
bribery to the bench, we should say, 
that the amiable justice has been 
bought by the barbers. Only a fort- 
night ago he sentenced long hair to the 
scissors, and now comes out an edict 
which in another way would redound 
to the profit of that profession. What 
ae with a capital indictment 

anging over his head, will now at- 
tempt to shave himself. The opera- 
tion of applying a sharp razor to one’s 
chin is one that under the happiest 
circumstance demands courage, pa- 
tience, energy, steadiness, and manual 
dexterity: who I say will venture on 
it now, with a knowledge that the 
slightest shake of his hand, the most 
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minute gap in the razor, the very least 
inequality of surface, may involve him 
in a criminal prosecution and transpor- 
tation for life. 

Only imagine for a moment, you are 
observed for some days past to be 
low-spirited and desponding—you even 
drop some hints about making your 
will—you have been more than usually 
kind and affectionate to your children— 
and when wishing an old friend good- 
night you are heard to add in an 
impressive manner, God bless you— 
the next morning is frosty—you 
happen to be hurried, or from any 
other cause in endeavouring to per- 
form a very dexterous sweep with your 
razor, you take a slice off your chin, 
making what the surgeons call a simple 
incised wound—while you endeayour to 
stop the bleeding with one hand, you 
ring the bell for the servant with the 
other—while, flurried by the accident 
and annoyed at your awkwardness, 
you mutter something between a curse 
and a request—you ask for court 
plaster—the fellow owes you a grudge 
and he brings back the police—the 
circumstantial evidence is complete, 
and you are a fortunate man, if 
Charles Phillips with a fifty-guinea brief 
save you from a trip to Swan River. 

This is only one among many nice 


questions such legislation will give 


rise to. Who will be bold enough to 
follow a fox-hunt Show me 
the man that will ask twice for stewed 
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mushrooms Let me see the 
villain that will wear a stiff cravat or 
a tight boot. 

Truly, our limits are contracting 
every day. Diseases, our ancestors only 
bewailed as fatal, we must lament over 
as felonious; and the smallest liberties 
a man may take with his own flesh 
and blood, may cost him as dearly as 
though he had plotted a murder. A 
poor Irishwoman died the other day 
of starvation at Spitalfields, and the 
coroner’s jury while admitting the fact 
explained it by their verdict of “ natu- 
ral death.” Alas! I believe it is a very 
natural way for many more of her coun- 
try to meet death! but still there 
seems something incongruous in those 
multiplied laws for protecting life, 
while the most obvious mode of sus- 
taining it is completely overlooked, and 
starvation pronounced natural. 

After all we have a great many mis- 
fortunes, and certainly many things to 
grumble over at this moment: corn, 
cotton, and the Chinese—the east and 
the west—the priests multiplying in 
the inverse ratio with the potatoes— 
and O’Connell assuring us that he 
never felt in better health in his life. 
Still with all these there are some peo- 
ple more wretched still; for I have this 
moment before me a paragraph in a 
French paper announcing the names of 
eight persons who desire naturalization 
in Belgium!!! 


THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 
(The following lines were suggested by the sight of a beautiful picture by Thomas H., Illidge, Esq., 
in the Liverpool Exhibition of the present year, 1841.) 
The sunset hour! how many hail 
Rejoicingly its glow, 
Bordering with golden hues the veil 
That twilight spreads below. 
Gladly the peasant sees its fire 
Tinging the old tree stems, 
Turning church window, roof, and spire; 
To gold and living gems. 


The lover hails its reign on earth, 
For then he knows, full soon, 
The loved one from her home comes forth, 
To wander ‘neath the moon ; 
But never may its fleeting waves 
So fittingly be shed, 
As on the hallowed place of graves, 
The City of the Dead! 
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So thinks the pale and silent one, 
Who seeks ~ husband’s tomb ; 
With him went down her cheering sun, 
And all around was gloom. 
Yet, as in darker skies there are 
Some little streaks of light, 
Still shines for her one lonely star, 
When all besides is night. 


She brings that living treasure here, 
With awed and reverend tread, 
Yet, with the love that casts out fear, 

He stands beside the dead. 


Her home hath grown a lonely place, 
Though friends may gather there— 
Without the one beloved face, 
What pleasure can she share ? 


Her home !—no more her house may claim 
A word so very dear, 

The only spot that hath that name 
For her on earth is here! 


Now hath it grown a daily joy, 
To steal from friends and kin,” 
And by this tomb, with that fair boy,’ 
To talk of him within. 


Each day he lists with ear intent 
To all she can impart, 

She builds her husband’s monument; 
Within that orphan’s heart. 


And who can tell but after years, 
May witness to the power, 

A mother’s words, an ayers, and tears, 
Can have at sunset’s howz . 


When dark temptatic>.. “wi be his, 
Perhaps this thought shall save : 

‘«‘ My mother warned me once of this, 
Beside my father's grave !" 


Well, painter, didst thou choose the hour, 
To paint the widowed one 

Beneath the magic and the: power 
Of that declining sun. 


This is the spot her heart holds dear— 
This is her happiest time— 

Her gentle spirit rises here 
To something of sublime. 

If ‘midst her sorrow, hope, or pride, 
Her heart may overspread ; 

*Tis when these twain are by her side— 
The Living, and the Dead. 


M. A. Browne. 
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Mr. Sreruens, the author of the work 
before us, is well known from the en- 
tertaining and lively account which he 
has published of his travels in Egypt 
and Palestine. In his narrative of a 
mission to Guatamala—a tour through 
a great part of Central America—he 
has had the good fortune to enter upon 
a hitherto untrodden field, and to bring 
under public notice the remains of an 
ancient civilization, of whose existence, 
a few years since, even the learned 
of Europe were completely ignorant. 
The history of the countries around 
the Mediterranean, so interesting and 
important to us, as that of the parent 
regions whence the civilization and 
religious faith of Europe have been de- 
rived, will ever command an attention 
to which the works of antiquity in 
other countries can lay no claim. At 
the same time, it must be confessed 
that the very importance of the subject 
has rendered it a hackneyed one; and 
he must now be a very learned or a 
very philosophic traveller who can 
hope to bring home original observa- 
tions or startling discoveries from 
Palestine or the valley of the Nile. 
Public attention has been so long oc- 
cupied with dissertations on the hiero- 

*glyphics. and monuments of Egypt— 

of the sculptured caverns of Ellora, 

or the mythological literature of the 
Hindoos—that the discovery of cities, 
obelisks, and temples in Central America 
cannot fail to prove an interesting and 
welcome antiquarian novelty. Al- 
though not, in strict language, the 
discoverer, Mr. Stephens has the 
po merit of being the first who 

as afforded satisfactory information 
respecting the antiquities of Central 

America ; and few, but for the publi- 

cation of his work, would have been 

aware of the existence of many ruined 
cities and splendid monuments in that 
little-known region of tropical Ame- 
rica. In this little-explored country we 
find the seats of ancient and organized 
communities, leading a settled life, ca- 
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pable of acting with unity and con- 
tinued effort, and certainly not inferior 
in civilization to the empires of Mon- 
tezuma or the Incas. 

It is remarkable that the present 
social and political state of Central 
America is almost as little known in 
Europe as that of its ancient empires 
which were overturned by Cortez or 
Alvarado. In this respect also Mr. 
Stephens was fortunate in the choice 
of a subject, and he has been enabled 
to place before us a perspicuous and 
lively account of the present condition 
of the republic of Central America. 
The picture which he draws appears 
to be faithfully executed, and exhibits 
such a scene of anarchy, crime, and 
barbarism, that one is almost induced 
to believe that Spanish civilization is 
inferior to that of Indian growth which 
it displaced. We shall endeavour to 
lay before our readers a sum of 
the information which Mr. Stephens 
has collected, respecting the ancient 
and present state of Central America. 

It will be requisite, however, to pre- 
mise, that Mr. Stephens is a citizen of 
the United States, as any one may 
easily find out by perusing a few pages 
of his work, in which he will discover 
a style and vein of peculiar humour, 
which leaves no doubt on the reader's 
mind as to the nativity of the author. 
The visit which he made to Central 
America was in the yg of di- 
plomatic agent from the cabinet of 
Washington to the supreme theo 
ment of Central America. He was, 
however, less fortunate as a diplomatist 
than as an antiquarian ; for after visiting 
every part of the country, and seeking, 
often at much personal risk, for inter- 
views with the chiefs of the different 
factions, he was at last compelled to 
report to President Van Buren that 
no commercial treaty could be con- 
cluded, as no regularly-constituted 
government could be found. From 
statements in the work before us, it 
would appear that the social and poli- 
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tical condition of Central America is 
as bad as it can possibly be; itis a 
chaos out of which the elements of 
stability and subordination have yet to 
be eliminated. In viewing this de- 
plorable condition of one of the finest 
regions in the American continent, we 
believe that in strict impartiality the 
inhabitants are far more entitled to 
compassion than deserving of blame. 
When these countries were conquered, 
Spain, from a variety of causes, was 
the most fanatical country in Europe ; 
and the portion of political freedom 
which she possessed had been crushed 
under the despotism of Charles the 
Fifth and his son. While the rest of 
Europe was making gradual progress 
in civilization, Spain was stationary 
or retrograding ; and her colonial ad- 
ministration was, without doubt, the 
worst the world has ever seen. It is, 
therefore, no cause of surprise that 
the children of so unnatural a parent, 
when emancipated from her yoke, 
should be found incapable of manag- 
ing their own affairs. 

After throwing off the Spanish yoke, 
Central America remained for a short 
time united to Mexico; but the co-part- 
nership was soon dissolved, and each 
country became an independent repub- 
lic. Inthe former state the citizens 
soon ranged themselves under two par- 
ties, or rather factions, of which one 
may be termed the liberal, and the other 
the aristocratic. At first the liberal 
party had the ascendancy, which it re- 
tained for several years. It consisted of 
the more intelligent part of the com- 
tunity ; and sensible of the enormous 
abuses which had so long prevailed, and 
desirous to remove them, it soon proved 
itself totally incompetent to the task. 
Although the liberal party was pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of the gene- 
ral principles of legislation, its members 
were destitute of all experience in 
carrying on a government, or of the 
art of effecting a compromise between 
rights and interests, by which alone 
permanent improvements could be ob- 
tained. Thereforms of the liberal party 
were violent and intemperate; the 
priests, with the bishop at their head, 
were banished ; the episcopal palace was 
changed into a theatre. These wan+ 
ton proceedings only served to arouse 
the feelings of a people who are as 
superstitious, without being more reli- 
gious, than the so-called Christians of 


Abyssinia. The introduction of the 
criminal code of the state of Louisi- 
ana, although a great improvement, 
appears to have had no other effect 
than that of rousing the prejudices of 
the populace to a greater height of ex- 
asperation, and afforded an additional 
handle of mischief to be grasped by 
priests. 

The aristocratic party consists of 
the old and wealthy families, who had 
grown rich through monopolies they 
enjoyed under the Spanish rule, which 
at the same time excluded them from 
all share in the government of the 
country. This party is identified with 
that of the clergy ; and the sole object 
of these confederates was, to exercise 
the political power formerly held by 
Spain, while the condition of the coun- 
try was to be retained as nearly as 
possible unaltered. The leaders of 
this party had been banished along 
with the priests ; and the liberals might 
long have retained their ascendancy 
but for the rise of a third faction, 
whose ignorance and fanaticism bids 
fair to accomplish the ruin of the 
country. 

It is well known that the people of 
pure Indian blood constitute by far 
the greater part of the population of 
Central America. Previous to the 
revolution they were secluded from 
all intercourse with the whites, and 
occupied solely with agricultural pur- 
suits. The only Spaniard settled 
among them was the cura or priest, 
who, besides his professional influence, 
was the guide and director of the ig- 
norant Indian in all his temporal 
affairs, and the ruling mind which 
regulated the concerns of each commu- 
nity. These poor Indians, who have 
never been more than nominal Chris- 
tians, are as superstitious as their an- 
cestors were at the time of Cortez ; 
and they have merely changed the 
names of their deities for those of the 
saints ; and their whole religion con- 
sists now, as formerly, in shows, pro- 
cessions, and ceremonies. As the 
interest of the priests and old families 
was identical, this vast mass of igno- 
rance and fanaticism was easily set in 
motion, and its weight soon crushed 
all improvement, and laid the country 
prostrate under the united influence of 
the sacerdotal and oligarchical parties. 

Carrera, an ignorant but fanatic 
Indian, raised the standard of revolt 
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and, after a series of battles and 
massacres, succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the government and recalling 
the priests and banished oligarchy. 
In this history we have an example 
of the meanness to which faction 
will sometimes stoop, and of the 
inveterate hate with which party 
feuds are followed out. The mem- 
bers of the vanquished party were 
either murdered or banished, and the 
restored party stooped to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of an ignorant 
ruffian, who murdered his opponents 
without the forms of law, and 
was unable even to write his own 
name. Central America was in the 
midst of these civil wars, or rather 
faction-fights, when Mr. Stephens vi- 
sited the country, and on that account 
a brief notice of them was required. 

Mr. Stephens landed at Balise, a 
British settlement in the Bay of Hon- 
duras, which is the most convenient 
place of access into the central regions 
of America, We should not have 
detained our readers with any prelimi- 
nary remarks concerning a British 
settlement, had it not been that the 
state of society which exists there has 
no parallel in the United States, and 
one for which every true American 
must have an intense abhorrence. 

At Balise difference of colour is no 
ground of political distinction, and 
coloured people are not only eligible 
to the highest offices, but, what is more, 
they often obtain them. Although 
the kind and hospitable treatment 
which Mr. Stephens met with at Ba- 
lise prevents him from expressing his 
feelings on this delicate matter, it is 
plain that it excited his astonishment, 


‘On my way back I stopped at the 
house of a merchant, whom I found at 
what is called a second breakfast. The 
gentleman sat on one side of the table, 
and his lady on the other; at the head 
was a British officer, and opposite him 
a mulatto; on his left was another offi- 
cer, and opposite him also a mulatto. 
By chance a place was made for me be- 
tween the two coloured gentlemen; some 
of my countrymen, perhaps, would have 
hesitated about taking it, but I did not; 
both were well dressed, well educated, 
and polite. They talked of their ma- 
hogany works, of England, huntin 
horses, ladies, and wine: and before 
had been an hour in Balise I learned 
that the great work of practical amal- 
gamation, the subject of so much angry 
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controversy at home, had been going on 
quietly for generations ; that colour was 
considered a mere matter of taste, and 
that some of the most respectable in- 
habitants had black wives, and mongrel 
children, whom they educated with as 
much care, and made money for them 
with as much zeal, as if their skins had 
been perfectly white.” —Vol. i. p. 12. 


Nor was this all: Mr. Stephens saw, 
for the first time, coloured judges and 
coloured jurymen, and yet justice was 
soberly and impartially administered. 
Possibly the facility with which law. 
suits are terminated may depend upon 
another strange peculiarity of this 
anomalous and amphibious place. 


‘*T had noticed,” says Mr. Stephens, 
‘‘the judges and jurors, but missed an 
important part of an English court— 
where were the gentlemen of the bar ? 
Some of my readers will, perhaps, con- 
cur with Captain Hampton, that Balise 
was the last place made, when I tell him 
there was nota single lawyer in that 
place, and never had been: but lest some 
of my enterprising professional brethren 
coal forthwith be tempted to pack up 
their trunks for a descent upon the ex~ 
empt city, I consider it my duty to add, 
that I do not believe there is the least 
chance for one.” 


From Balise Mr. Stephens pro- 
ceeded in the steam-boat along the 
coast as far as the Golfo Dolce, from 
whence the land journey to Guatamala 
commenced. Had Central America 
been under any other than Spanish 
rule, it would have excited surprise 
that a region as extensive as the Aus- 
trian empire, and with many hundred 
miles of coast, should have no port on 
the shores of the Atlantic, nor any 
properly constructed road from the 
coast to the capital. The road or 
rather track to Guatamala from the 
Golfo Dolce is across the Mico moun- 
tains, and its physical difficulties are 
as great at the present day as they 
were three centuries ago. The Mico 
mountains appear to consist of ars 
gillaceous matter, which, when sof 
tened by the tropical rain, becomes a 
mass of viscid and tenacious clay, 
through which men and mules find 
their way with nearly as much diffis 
culty as is compatible with the smallest 
amount of progress. The following 
incident will give a good idea of the 
nature of the road, and also of the 
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strangecharacters which are sometimes 
to be found on it :— 


** We were toiling on toward the top 
of the mountain, when at a sudden turn 
we met a solitary traveller. He was 
a tall, dark-complexioned man, with a 
broad-brimmed Panama hat, rolled up 
at the sides; a striped woollen Gua- 
tamala jacket, with fringe at the bot- 
tom ; plaid pantaloons, leather spatter- 
dashes, spurs, and sword. e was 
mounted on a noble mule, with a high- 
peaked saddle, and the buts of a pair 
of horseman’s pistols peeped out of the 
holsters. His face was covered with 
sweat and mud; his breast and legs 
were spattered, and his right side was 
a complete incrustation. It seemed 
strange to meet any one on such a road, 
and to our surprise he accosted us in 
English. He had set out with muleteers 
and Indians, but had lost them in some 
of the windings of the woods, and was 
seeking his way alone; he had crossed 
the mountain twice before, but had never 
known it so bad; he had been thrown 
twice—once his mule rolled over him, 
and nearly crushed him, and now she 
was so frightened that he could hardly 
urge her along. He dismounted, and 
the trembling beast and his own ex- 
hausted state confirmed all that he had 
said. He asked us for brandy, wine, or 
water, any thing to revive him; but un- 
fortunately our stores were exhausted, 
and for him to go back one step was out 
of the question. Imagine our surprise 
when, with his feet buried in the mud, he 
told us that he had been two years in 
Guatamala, negotiating for a bank-char- 
ter. Fresh as I was from the land of 
banks, I almost thought he intended a 
fling at me, but he did not look like one 
in a humour for jesting ; and for the be- 
nefit of those who will regard it as an 
evidence of incipient improvement, I 
am able to state, that he had the charter 
secured when he rolled over in the mud, 
and was then on his way to England to 
sell stock.” 


After crossing the Mico mountain, 
Mr. Stephens rested for some time at 
the village of Gualan ; and as he found 
the civil war still raging in the in- 
terior, he resolved not to visit the 
capital until something like order was 
established; and in the meanwhile to 
explore the ruined Indian city of Co- 
pan. Even the town of Gualan is not 
without its interest; and its patron- 
saint, St. Lucia, has numerous votaries 
and pilgrims, inasmuch as she is always 
ready to procure a wife or husband 
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for those that make known their ma- 
trimonial intentions before her shrine. 
As it was the period of the festival of 
St. Lucia, Mr. Stephens accompanied 
some ladies to the church, who went 
to pray for husbands. 


“Donna Bartola, who was a widow, 
and the other ladies of our party fell on 
their knees, and recommending myself 
to their prayers without doing any thing 
for myself, I studied attentively the 
faces of those around me. There were 
some of both sexes who could not strictly 
be called young, but they did not on 
that account pray less earnestly. In 
some places people would repel the 
imputation of praying for a husband or 
wife: not so in Gualan; they prayed 
publicly for what they considered a bless- 
ing. Some of the men were so much 
in earnest that perspiration stood in 
large drops upon their faces ; and none 
thought that praying for a husband 
need tinge the cheek of a modest mai- 
den. I watched the countenance of a 
young Indian girl, beaming with enthu- 
siasm and hope; while her eyes rested 
upon the image of the saint, and her 
lips moved in prayer, I could not but 
imagine that her heart was full of some 
truant and, perhaps, unworthy lover.” — 
Vol. i. p. 65. 


The journey to Copan is full of 
interesting incidents, and strikingly 
illustrative of the difficulties a traveller 
must overcome, and the dangers, he 
must encounter, in a country where 
frequent revolutions have made every 
one suspicious, and where all are too 
a to comprehend how strangers 
should visit their country, and incur 
toil and risk to gratify a disinterested 
curiosity. Besides those troubles which 
travellers from every country must 
experience, there are some which are 
the exclusive and merited portion of 
the citizens of the United States. 
We can easily perceive, even from Mr. 
Stephens’ narrative, that the sympa- 
thising pirates of Texas, backed as 
they were by the government at Wash- 
ington, have inspired the people of 
Central America, and still more of 
Mexico, with deep feelings of distrust. 
To return to more agreeable matter. 
On arriving at Chiquimula, Mr. Ste- 
phens found the military authority of 
the district in the hands of General 
Cascara, one of Napoleon’s veterans 
who had found his way to Central 
America. Next stage he was arrested 
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by one of Carrera’s officers, and ran 
the hazard of being murdered. To 
sum up his troubles, on arriving at 
Copan he found the chief man, Don 
Gregorio, to be the greatest churl 
since the days of Nabal. The other 
inhabitants viewed every stranger with 
suspicion, as they might unawares 
bring down the vengeance of the ruling 
party, in the shape of a visit from 
Carrera’s soldiers. 

The description of the ruins of Co- 
pan is one of the most interesting 
ear of Mr. Stephens’ work,— 
oth from its novelty, and from the 
deep mystery which must ever involve 
the history of the arts and civilization 
among the early inhabitants of Ame- 
rica. Although the site of this ruined 
city is only a short distance from the 
shore of Honduras, and not very far re- 
moved from the line of communication 
between Guatamala and the Atlantic, 
still its history and even its existence 
were quite unknown to Europeans. 
When Humboldt published his impor- 
tant work on the monuments of the 
Americans, he made no allusion to any 
of the splendid relics of Indian civi- 
lization which occur in so many places 
in Central America. The first notice 
of the ruins of Copan which we have 
had an opportunity of seeing is to be 
found in the history of Guatamala, 
by Juarros, as quoted by Balbis in his 
** Atlas Ethnographique.” The work 
of Juarros, in Spanish, is not easily 
procured, but a little-known English 
translation of it appeared in 1823. 
This work, unphilosophical as it is, 
is still a necessary accompaniment 
to that of Mr. Stephens, in as 
far as the former is the only source 
whence we can obtain any historical 
or traditionary notices respecting the 
original inhabitants of Central Ame- 
rica. It is, however, from the lively 
descriptions of Mr. Stephens, and the 
excellent illustrations of his friend, 
Mr. Catherwood’s pencil, that we can 
form a correct idea of the state and 
character of these remarkable ruins. 

The city of Copan stood upon the 
bank of a small river of the same 
name, and appears to have been one of 
very considerable magnitude. 


“The extent along the river,” says 
Mr. Stephens, “as ascertained by mo- 
numents still found, is more than two 
miles, There is one monument on the 
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opposite side of the river, at the distance 
of a mile, on the top of a mountain two 
thousand feet high. Whether the city 
ever crossed the river, and extended to 
that monument, it is impossible to say. 
I believe not. At the rear is an unex- 
plored forest, in which there may be 
ruins. There are no remains of paluten 
or private buildings, and the principal 
part is that which stands on the bank of 
the river, and may, perhaps with pro- 
priety, be called the temple. 

‘* ‘This temple is an oblong inclosure. 
The front or river wall extends on a 
right line, north and south, six hundred 
and twenty-four feet, and is from sixty 
to ninety feet in height. It is made of 
cut stones from three to six feet in 
length, and a foot and a half in breadth. 
In many places the stones have been 
thrown down by bushes growing out of 
the crevices, and in one place there is a 
small opening, from which the ruins are 
sometimes called by the Indians Las 
Ventanas, or the windows. ‘The other 
three sides consist of ranges of steps, 
and pyramidal structures, rising from 
thirty to one hundred and forty feet in 
height on the slope, The whole line of 
survey is two thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-six feet, which though gigan- 
tic and extraordinary for a ruined strue- 
ture of the aborigines, that the reader’s 
imagination may not mislead him, I 
consider it necessary to say that it is 
not so large as the'great pyramid of 
Ghizeh.” 


The general character of the monu- 
ments of Copan may be described as 
consisting of pyramids of very various 
magnitude, sculptured altars and stone 
obelisks, seldom exceeding twenty-three 
feet in height, and covered on all sides 
with intricate but symmetrical orna- 
ments, human figures and hieroglyphics. 
We shall select a brief description of 
each of these kinds of monuments, 
merely premising, that in such matters 
no description can convey an adequate 
conception of the complicated orna- 
ments, unless accompanied by engrav- 
ings. 

Pyramidal buildings appear to have 
been extremely frequent at Copan, as in 
fact, they are in every part of North 
America where ancient monuments 
have been discovered. The pyramid 
of Cholula, near Mexico, is merely an 
immense heap of earth, divided into four 
successive terraces, and faced by stone. 
The pyramids of Copan are of much 
smaller size, but they are constructed 
of cut stones, arranged in lines, and 
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forming 4 series of steps from the 
base to the summit of the pyramid. 
Copan appears to have been a city of 
pyramids. 

' The stone altars constitute a still 
more remarkable description of relics 
found at Copan. 


** The altars, like the idols, are all of 
a single block of stone. In general they 
are not so richly ornamented, and are 
more faded and worn, or covered with 
moss; some were completely buried, and 
of others it was difficult to make out 
more than the form. ll differed in 
fashion, and doubtless had some distinct 
and peculiar reference to the idols be- 
fore which they stood. This stands 
on four globes cut out of the same 
stone; the sculpture is in bas-relief, 
and is the only specimen of that kind of 
sculpture found at Copan, all the rest 
being in bold alto-relievo. It is six feet 
square, and four feet high, and the 
top is divided into thirty-six tablets of 
hieroglyphics, which, beyond doubt, re- 
cord some event in the history of the 
mysterious people who once inhabited 
the city.” 


The sculptures on each side of the 
altar represented four individuals :— 


** On the west side are the two prin- 
cipal 


ersonages, chiefs or warriors, 
with their faces opposite each other, 
and apparently engaged in argument or 
negotiation. The other fourteen are 
divided into two equal parties, and 
seem to be following their leaders, 
Each of the two principal figures is 
seated cross-legged, in the oriental fa- 
shion, on a hieroglyphic which probably 
designates his name and office, or cha- 
racter, and on three of which the 
serpent forms a part. Between the 
two principal personages is a remark- 
able cartouche, containing two hiero- 
glyphics, well preserved, which remind 
us strongly of the Egyptian mode of 

iving the names of the kings or heroes 
in whose honour monuments were 
erected. - Their head-dresses are re- 
markable for their curious and compli- 
‘cated form: the figures have all breast- 
plates, ‘and one of the two principal 
eharacters holds in his hand an instru- 
ment which may, perhaps, be considered 
a sceptre; each of the others holds an 
object which can be only a subject for 
speculation and conjecture. It may be 
a weapon of war, and if so, it is the 
only thing of the kind found repre- 
sented at Copan. In other countries, 
battle-scenes, warriors, and weapons of 
“war are among the most prominent ob- 
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jects of sculpture, and from the entire 
absence of them here there is reason to 
believe that the people were not war- 
like, but peaceable, and easily sub- 
dued.” 


The obelisks, covered with hiero- 
glyphics and sculptures, form the most 
remarkable feature among the monu- 
ments of Copan. The hieroglyphics, 
it is true, are of the same kind as the 
Mexican, and the style of art which 
the figures exhibit does not differ 
from what is seen in many other 
places in North America: the curious 
circumstance is the decided predi- 
lection which the Indians of Copan 
have shown for sculpture and stone 
monuments, very few of which are to 
be found in the ruins of Palenque. 
These stone monuments, called idols 
by the Spaniards, are found in great 
abundance amid the ruins of the city, 
and, being of moderate size, seldom 
exceeding twenty feet in height, one 
cannot but: wish that some of them 
were transported to Europe. These 
obelisks have usually on one side the 
representation of a human figure, and 
the other sides are covered with hiero- 
glyphics, or with ornaments of the 
most fantastic and complicated kind. 
The human figures are distinguished 
by the enormous head-dress which 
they support. The arms are adorned 
with bracelets, and what appear to be 
strings of pearls are also frequent, 
It is also worthy of notice that the 
borders of the dress have a fringe of 
some kind of fruit, in all probability 
the cones of some kind of pine. In 
many of the figures rosaries are sus+ 
pended from the neck, and to which a 
figure, probably emblematic of the 
sun, is attached. The style of coun- 
tenance in the human figures is also 
deserving of attention, inasmuch as 
we find that two different classes of 
men are represented, or perhaps two 
different tribes or nations, which had 
been united under a common religion 
and government. In the first set of 
features, which are very well seen on 
the altars already mentioned, we ob- 
serve arace of men distinguished by 
their extremely flat and receding fore- 
heads, and the compression carried to 
such a degree as could only be pro- 
duced by a long-continued pressure 
applied to the head after birth. In 
short these flat-headed figures bear a 
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striking resemblance, in point of fea- 
tures, to the present inhabitants of 
Nootka Sound, whoare known to prac- 
tise the art of flattening the head. 
That the flatness of the forehead is 
not exaggerated in these sculptures is 
pretty certain, and any one who will 
consult Mr. Catlin’s interesting work 
on the North American Indians, will 
find a Cheenook woman represented, 
(plate 210,) whose head is even more 
deformed than any of those observed 
on the monuments of Copan. In the 
second class the head is round, and 
not disfigured, and the countenance 
has something of the Chinese or 
Mongol cast. In most of these the 
face is perfectly smooth, while in a 
few we observe bearded men, who, 
however, in as far as we can learn 
from the monuments, do not appear 
to have held any supremacy over the 
others, 

We shall conclude our observations 
on Copan by stating, that as is the 
case in Egypt, even the quarries 
where the stones were obtained may 
still be seen, and the unfinished blocks 
which still remain attest the source 
whence the Indian architects and 
sculptors obtained their materials. 
The quarries are fully two miles dis- 
tant from the city :— 


“The stone is a soft grit. The 
range extended a long distance, seem- 
ingly unconscious that stone enough 
had been taken from its sides to build a 
vity. How the huge masses were trans- 
ported over the irregular and broken 
surface we had crossed, and particu- 
larly how one of them was set upon the 
top of a mountain two thousand feet 
high, it was impossible to conjecture, 
In many places there were blocks which 
had been quarried out and rejected for 
some defect; and in one spot, midway 
in a ravine leading toward the river, 
was a gigantic block, much larger than 
any we saw in the city, which was pro- 
bably on its way thither, to be carved 
and set up as. an ornament, when the 
labours of the workmen were arrested, 
Like the unfinished blocks in the quar- 
ries of Assuan, and on the Pentelican 
Mountain, it remains a monument of 
baffled human plans.” 


After finishing his exploration of 
Copan, Mr. Stephens set out on his 
journey for Guatamala, to enter upon 
his diplomatic duties, if he should be 
fortunate enough to find a goyern- 
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ment. His journey to the capital 
affords much interesting matter, of 
which we can only present a ve 

brief outline to the reader. As Mr, 
Stephens had now some experience of 
travelling in Central /merica, he 
found that the cura or parish priest 
was the only person on whose hospi- 
tality he might calculate, or who 
could afford him useful information, 
Although it must be confessed that 
the influence which this body of men 
enjoy is incompatible with the pro- 
gress of improvement, either in in- 
tellect or morals, still they possess 
virtues for which they are entitled to 
praise. Being removed from the 
scene of religious controversy, in a 
country where every one yields a quiet 
and indolent acquiescence to what 
they are taught, intolerance has not 
been called forth, as it was unne- 
cessary; and an authority firmly es- 
tablished is seldom jealous. Being 
the only educated people in the couns 
try, and with no family to care for, 
they are distinguished for their hospi- 
tality, and this virtue appears to -be 
the generic character of the order, 
They may be vicious or virtuous, 
pious or irreligious, but their house is 
always open to. the stranger. On 
leaving Copan the next stage was the 
town of Esquipulas, and the following 
is Mr. Stephens’ portrait of the cura: 


‘*In the course of the day I had an 
opportunity of seeing what I after- 
wards observed throughout all Central 
America—the life of labour and re- 
sponsibility passed by the cura in an In- 
dian village, who devotes himself faith- 
fully to the people under his charge, 
Besides officiating in the services of 
church, visiting the sick, and buryi 
the dead, my worthy host was looked 
up to by every Indian in the village as 
a counsellor, friend, and father. The 
door of the convent was always open, 
and Indians were constantly resortin 
to him. A man who had quarrelled wit 
his neighbour; a wife who had been 
badly treated by her husband ; a father 
whose son had been carried off as @ 
soldier; a young girl deserted by her 
lover: all who were in trouble or afflie- 
tion came to him for advice and econso- 
lation, and none went away without it. 
And besides this, he was the principal 
director of all the public business of the 
town; the right hand of the alcade; 
and had been consulted whether or not 
I ought to be considered as a dangerous 
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person. But the performance of these 
multifarious duties, and the excitement 
and danger of the times, were wearing 
away hisframe. . . . . Once the 
troops of Morazan invested the town, 
and for six months he lay concealed in 
a cave of the mountains, supported by 
the Indians solely. The difficulties of 
the country had increased, and the 
cloud of cruel war was darker than 
ever. He mourned, but, as he said, he 
had not long to mourn; and the whole 
tone of his thoughts and conversation 
was so good and pure, that it seemed 
like a green spot in a lonely desert. We 
sat in the embrasure of a large win- 
dow; within, the room was already 
dark. He took a pistol from the win- 
dow, and looking at it said, with a faint 
smile, that the cross was his protection: 
and then he put his hand in mine, and 
told me to feel his pulse. It was slow 
and feeble, and seemed as if every beat 
would be the last; but he said it was 
always so; and rising suddenly, added 
that this was the hour of his private 
devotions, and retired to his room. I 


felt as if a good spirit had flitted 
away.” 


We shall add, by way of contrast, 
the portrait of the next padre, the 
cura of San Jacinto :— 


*“*My muleteer, without unloading 
the mules, threw himself down on the 
piazza, and, with my greatcoat on his 
unthankfal body, began abusing me for 
killing him with long marches. I re- 
torted, and before the padre had time 
to recover from his surprise at our visit, 
he was confounded by our clamour. 

** But he was a man who could bear 
a great deal, being above six feet, 
broad-shouldered, and with a protube- 
rance in front that required support to 
prevent it from falling. His dress con- 
sisted of a shirt and pair of pantaloons, 
with button-holes begging for employ- 
ment ; but he had a heart as big as his 
body, and as open as his morning ap- 
parel; and when I told him that I had 
ridden from Esquipulas that day, he 
said I must remain a week to recruit. 

_“* The household of this padre con- 
sisted of two young men, one deaf and 
dumb, and the other a fool. The for- 
mer possessed extraordinary vivacity 
and muscular powers, and entertained 
the padre by his gesticulation stories ? 
and sleight-of-hand tricks, particularly 
with a still puzzle. There was some- 
thing intensely interesting in the kind- 
ness with which the padre played with 
him, and the earnestness with which he 
hung around his gigantic master. At 
times the young man became so excited 


that it seemed as if he would burst in 
the effort to give utterance to his 
thoughts; but all ended in a feeble 
sound, which grated upon my nerves, 
and seemingly knitted him more closely 
to the good-natured padre. The padre 
finished with a warm panegyric on 
the virtues of both, which the deaf and 
dumb boy seemed to understand and 
thank him for, but which he that had 
ears seemed not to hear.” 


We need not enlarge on the hospi- 
tality of such a cura, and Mr. Ste- 
phens assures us that he was not 
starved :— 


“ Before I got up he stood over me 
with a flask of aqua ardiente. Soon 
after came chocolate, with a roll of 
sweet bread ; and finding it was impos- 
sible to get away that day, I became a 
willing victim to his hospitality. At 
nine o'clock we had breakfast; at 
twelve fruit; at two dinner; at five 
chocolate and sweet bread; at eight 
supper; with constant intermediate in- 
vitations to aqua ardiente, which the 
padre, with his hand on that prominent 
part of his own body, said was good for 
the stomach, In every thing except 
good feeling he was the complete an- 
tipodes to the cura of Esquipulas.” 


Mr. Stephens’ next journey was to 
the capital, whence, after spending 
some time, he set out upon a tour 
through the southern and western 
parts of the country; partly, as he 
says, in search of a government, and 
partly to explore the country. On 
this part of his work our remarks shall 
be brief. The city of Guatamala 
may, in the strictest sense of the 
word, be denominated a revolutionary 
city, and has suffered more from mo- 
ral and physical changes than any 
other city in the old or new world, 
It is built at the base of the two great 
voleanoes which bear the philosophical 
names of Aqua and Fuego (Fire and 
Water): two volcanoes are quartered 
on the arms of the town, which is 
overturned by earthquakes three or 
four times in a century. 

As no diplomacy could be trans- 
acted in the absence of all govern- 
ment, our traveller resolved to visit 
some of the other ruined cities, with 
which this part of the new continent 
abounds, One of the most inte- 
resting of these remains are those of 
the city of Quiche, the capital of a 
powerful kingdom of that name, and 
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which was destroyed soon after the 
conquest of Mexico, by Alvarado, one 
of Cortes’ lieutenants. * A  consi- 
derable portion of the stones have 
been carried away for building mate- 
rials, but the remains of altars and 
palaces can still be traced. At this 
place the cura of Quiche displayed 
the usual hospitality of his order, and 
also acted as cicerone, to point out 
whatever was interesting in the vici- 
nity. The cura was an original in 
his way, and withal a man of sense 
and humour :— 


**His laugh was so rich and expres- 
sive that it was perfectly irresistible. 
In fact we were not disposed to resist ; 
and in half an hour were as intimate as 
if acquainted for years. The world 
was our butt, and we laughed at it out- 
rageously, Except the church there 
were few things that the cura did not 
laugh at ; but polities was his favourite 
subject. He was in favour of Morazan, 
or Carrera, or El Demonio: ‘ Vamos 
adelante,’ go a-head, was his motto, and 
he laughed at them all. If we parted 
with him then we should always have 
remembered him as the laughing cura, 
but on further acquaintance, we found 
in him such a vein of strong sense and 
knowledge, and retired as he lived, he 
was so intimately acquainted with the 
country, and all the public men,—as a 
mere looker-on his views were so cor- 
rect and his satire so keen, yet without 
malice, that we improved fis title by 
calling him the laughing philosopher.” 


Among other pieces of information 
the curate of Quiche communicated 
to his friend the following extraor- 
dinary statement :— 


“ But the thing that roused us was 
the assertion by the padre, that four 
days on the road to Mexico, on the 
other side of the Great Sierra, was a 
living city, large and populous, occu- 
pied by Indians, gromeey in the same 
state as before the discovery of Ame- 
rica. He had heard of it many years 
before, at the village of Chajul, and 
was told by the villagers that from the 
topmost — of this sierra this city 
was distinctly visible. He was then 
young, and with much labour climbed 
to the naked summit of the sierra, and 
from which, at a height of ten or twelve 
thousand feet, he looked over an im- 
mense plain, extending to Yucatan and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at a great 
distance a large city. The traditionary 
account of the Indians of Chajul is, 
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that no white man has ever reached this 
city; that the inhabitants spoke the 
Maya language, are aware that a race 
of strangers has conquered the whole 
country around, and murder any white 
man who attempts to enter their terri- 
tory. They have no coin or other cir- 
culating medium; no horses, mules, or 
other domestic animals, except fowls, 
and the cocks they keep under ground, to 
prevent their crowing being heard.” 


Such was the extraordinary narra- 
tion of the cura, and what is still 
more extraordinary, it gained belief 
from his visitor. The story appears, 
however, to be merely a version of 
the old fabulous story, the source of 
so many chimerical expeditions—of 


‘** The untouched city, 
Which Geryon’s sons called El Dorado,” 


In short, the shrewd and laughing 
cura of Quiche has been more than a 
match for Mr. Stephens, knowing 
Yankee as he is. The cura is fit to 
take charge of a bishopric of Ken- 
tuckians any day. 

We shall conclude our notices with 
some account of the ruins of Pa- 
lenque, which, in our opinion, exceed 
those of Copan in interest and im- 
portance. The palace of Palenque is 
situated, not in the republic of Cen- 
tral America, but in that of Mexico. 
The monuments, although possessing 
what may be called the general Ame- 
rican character, differ greatly in detail 
from those of Copan. At the latter 
place, the numerous obelisks and sculp- 
tured stones were the chief objects of 
interest; while at Palenque the 
figures are usually in bas-relief, on 
stucco. There is another circum. 
stance still more remarkable, namely, 
the great superiority, as works of art, 
which the monuments of Palenque 
exhibit when compared with any of 
the other relics of American civili- 
zation. Humboldt, who never visited 
Palenque, has published an engraving 
of some of the objects seen there. 
The style of art they displayed was so 
superior to any thing he had seen in 
America that the illustrious traveller 
suspected, that the rude figures of 
Palenque had been improved by the 
artist who copied them. That such 
is not the case is apparent from an 
inspection of the drawings given in 
the work before us, and many of them 
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are even superior in character to that 
which excited the surprise of Hum- 
boldt. In these remarkable figures 
we cannot fail to observe a most de- 
cided improvement upon the taste dis- 
played in other situations. The hu- 
man figures have less of that stern- 
ness of feature, and stiff, dispropor- 
tionate outlines, which we observe at 
Copan. Their attitudes are more 
varied, and the forms graceful and 
correct. This display of taste is 
the more curious as it admits of one 
exception, for the heads are in almost 
every case represented as flattened to 
a degree amounting to deformity. 
The figures and relics of Palenque 
chiefly relate to religious ideas, and 
hieroglyphic figures are found in great 
numbers, and with remarkable dis- 
tinctness of outline. To give even an 
intelligible conjecture on the nature 
of these figures would be impossible 
without a constant reference to the 
engravings. There is one extraor- 
dinary fact, however, which we ascer- 
tain from these monuments, namely, 
the adoration of the symbol of the 
eross by a people of America, long 
before the discovery of the new world 
by Columbus. This inference admits 


of no doubt, and the engravings in 
the work before us represent the sym- 


bol with a distinctness which precludes 
mistake. 

It is a difficult task to speculate to 
any good purpose on the early history 
and antiquities of America; it is a 
subject on which, to use the lively ex- 
pression of a French author, we 
should say very little, and that very 
much to the purpose. That the po- 
pulation of the new world was derived 
from the old, not to insist upon its 
being obviously implied in Scripture, 
is the opinion of unbiassed common 
sense. ‘To ascertain at what period 
the first migration into America took 
place, or even in what direction it 
flowed, appears to be impossible. The 
following very obvious truth ought 
to have operated as a check upon 
all extravagant speculations: nearly 
thirty-seven centuries elapsed from 
the period when the patriarchs of 
nations departed from the plains of 
Assyria, to take possession of the 
various regions of the earth, and the 
discovery of the new world by Co- 
dumbus. During that long period 
America was unknown to the enlght- 
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ened nations of Europe and Asia, and 
the most polished of its own tribes 
were ignotant of the art of writing ; 
the inference, therefore, is obvious, 
that on such a subject there are not 
materials even for conjecture. 

We need scarcely mention any of 
these conjectures. Some are of opi- 
nion that the Americans are descended 
from the Welsh, some claim for them 
the honours of an Irish origin, and 
others, with equal probability, con- 
tend that the Jews are the parent 
stock whence the Indians of America 
are derived. This fable was first 
moulded into shape by the Spanish 
monks, soon after the conquest. Ac- 
cording to them, a portion of the 
Israelites fell into idolatry shortly 
after crossing the Red Sea. To avoid 
the reproofs of Moses they made their 
escape, under their leader Tanub, and 
finally, after many wanderings, they 
made their way to Mexico. From 
Tanub sprang the royal lines of Tula 
and Quiche. We merely mention 
this fable, concerning whose origin 
there can be no doubt, as it affords a 
significant hint as to the sources of 
our own Milesian fables; and we have 
no doubt that some Spanish Vallency 
may find a Hebrew-Mexican language 
which may rival our own Phoeni-Iber- 
nian in its antiquarian and _philo- 
logical glories. Another hypothesis, 
analogous to the preceding ones is, 
that the monuments of the new world 
were constructed by a race of wan- 
dering masons, who, being driven 
from the tower of Babel, or from 
Canaan, we do not remember which, 
made a tour of he world, building 
Cyclopean walls in Italy, excavating 
caves at Ellora, raising obelisks ’ in 
Egypt and pyramids in Mexico. We 
shall leave such matters to those who 
are versed in the secrets of the druids 
or Cabiri. 

It is far from being apparent that 
the sculptures and stone buildings of 
America are of a very remote anti- 
quity. Their characters indicate a 
state of society rather than a parti- 
cular epoch. That they were not of 
remote antiquity is also obvious from 
the fact, that most of the cities now 


‘in ruins were inhabited at the time of 


the discovery of America. This 
opinion is also strengthened by the 
fact, that at Copan, for example, it 


.was the fashion to paint the sculp- 
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tures, and the vestiges of the paint is 
still to be seen. Such a circumstance, 
especially under a rainy aad tropical 
climate, indicates a comparatively mo- 
dern epoch. One agent which is very 
influential in destroying abandoned 
buildings, is the growth of trees and 
shrubs, which tear the stones asunder, 
and ultimately precipitate them to the 
ground. This cause must operate 
with great intensity in tropical cli- 
mates, and still the ruins of Central 
America are in a very fine state of 
preservation. 

There is another circumstance 
which must strike every one who exa- 
mines the engravings of Indian anti- 
quities, published by different authors, 
——we mean what may be called their 
national character. Under whatever 
varieties of defect or excellence these 
works of art may occur, they all bear 
an American type. The monstrous 
head-dresses, and the profusion of 
grotesque and intricate ornaments,— 
the produce of patience rather than 
of invention, are so many indications 
of barbarism. On the other hand, 
the total absence of all gay or licen- 
tious emblems, such as were repre- 
sented by the Greeks and Egyptians 
in ancient, and the Hindoos in modern 
times, were unknown in America. In 
the total absence of all indecent em- 
blems from their arts and their my- 
thology, we perceive a well-marked 
feature of distinction between the 
American and Asiatic characters. 
On the other hand, the monuments of 
the Americans are on all occasions 
stern, lugubrious, and gloomy. They 
indicate indifference in supporting or 
inflicting pain,—the same character 
which is exhibited in the North Ame- 
rican savage, who tortures his pri- 
soner, or the Mexican Sultan who 
offered to his gods whole hecatombs 
of human victims. 

It appears to be the most probable 
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opinion, that the arts and civilization 
are entirely, or in great part, of na- 
tive growth, and afford but slight in- 
dications of any intercourse with the 
old world. Indeed the assumption 
that civilized colonies emigrated from 
Asia to America, or that Bhuddist 
princes made their way thither, is a 
gratuitous and unnecessary suppo- 
sition. Had such an intercourse ex- 
isted we might have expected to have 
found many arts practised by the 
Indians, of which we know they were 
ignorant. Barley and wheat were 
unknown to the Indians. They had 
in North America no domestic cattle, 
although millions of buffaloes roamed 
on the frontiers of Mexico; and 
above all, they were ignorant of the 
use of iron. If we turn to their my- 
thologies, we find that the evidences 
of oriental traditions are, equally ob- 
secure. The division of time into 
portions of seven days was unknown 
throughout the American continent ; 
and their zodiacs and astronomical 
symbols are very different from those 
of the nations of the old world, 
Those coincidences which have been 
traced between the traditions of the 
old and new worlds, are rather to 
be viewed as results of the uniform 
conduct of the human mind, under 
similar circumstances, than as_ the 
consequence of communication of 
thought from one nation to another. 
The worship of the sun and asterisms 
is the most obvious and natural form 
of idolatry; and in the mythological 
ideas of the Mexicans or Peruvians 
we find no traces of a systematic or 
metaphysical doctrine, which might 
either result from foreign teaching or 
from the speculations of native in- 
quirers.* 

The uniformity and national cha- 
racter of the remains of American 
art and civilization, in whatever quara 
ter found, havealready been alluded to, 


* When we seek for resemblances between the arts in the old and new worlds, 
it is not among the polished nations of Europe or. India that such affinities are to 
be sought ; it is among tribes in a semi-civilized condition, such as the Javanese 
before the arrival of Hindoo colonies among them, that we find some resemblances 


to the monuments of the Americans. 


The people of America did not know how 


to construct an arch; the nearest approach which they made was by placing 
stones so as to overhang each other, like inverted steps, as is also the manner in 
which the roof of the temple of Brombanan, in Java, is constructed. The ancient 
temples of Java were almost identical in arrangement with those of the Mexicans. 
According to Raffles, the temple of Suka is a truncated pyramid, situated on the 


most elevated of three successive terraces, 
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and we may mention that their poli- 
tical systems exhibit equal similarity. 
The chief idols were the sun and 
moon. With the exception of 
Mexico, the governments were theo- 
cratic, or in the hands of a priestly 
aristocracy. The interest of the com- 
munity was the sole object, while that 
of individuals was neglected ; and the 
monarchies of Peru or Bogota may 
be viewed as immense hives, in which 
the human insects, so to speak, la- 
boured under a common impulse, in- 
dependent of the stimulants of per- 
sonal advantage, or any prospect of 
ever rising to wealth or eminence. 
Such a state of society is favourable 
to the construction of temples and 
palaces; it is the condition of an 
equally diffused misery over the popu- 
lation, and of public splendour. Un- 
der such a system, the nations of 
America constructed their feligious 
edifices, and their style of ornaments 
are such as we might anticipate,—a 
great expenditure of labour and me- 
chanical dexterity, with little origi- 
nality of thought. The pyramid of 
Cholula is remarkable only for the 
vast quantity of materials which have 
been brought together. At Copan 
we cannot but admire the labour 
which squared stones without the 
knowledge of iron tools, and trans- 
ported vast blocks across valleys and 
streams without the aid of mecha- 
nical contrivances. The sculptured 
Obelisks display the same servile 
spirit, in the minute and intricate, but 
barbarous, ornaments with which they 
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are covered. In short, a vast amount 
of combined labour was set in motion, 
not by military force, but by super- 
stition. 

If it be conceded, that monuments 
of the American nations are seldom 
of a very remote antiquity, it by no 
means follows that the population of 
the new world is equally modern. On 
the contrary, the very remarkable 
grammatical structure of their lan- 

uages shows, that the Indian race 
ave been separated from their bre- 
thren of the old world from a very 
remote period. On this subject, and 
that of early American history, there 
is yet a vast field of investigation, in 
which reasonable and inductive anti- 
quarians and philologists cannot fail to 
make important discoveries. In this 
department there is yet one source of 
information which may throw much 
light on the antiquities of America. 
After the conquest of Mexico and 
Guatamala, many of the descendants 
of the native princes entered the ec- 
clesiastical state, and employed their 
leisure hours in writing treatises on 
the antiquities and history of their 
race. Many of these works are writ- 
ten in their native language, and still 
exist in manuscript, in the libraries of 
the convents of Mexico and Central 
America, and perhaps at Simanca, in 
Spain. The publications of these 
works, which Spanish indolence and 
jealousy have so long neglected, would 
in all probability afford a vast amount 
of information which could be ob- 
tained in no other way. 
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BALLADS AND ROMANCES. 


A Frew years back, as doubtless our 
multitudinous readers will remember, 
we undertook the job of analysing the 
literary merits of the Ballad-mongers 
of Germany. As the indefatigable 
industry, at least, of that numerous 
class of writers, from the merry days 
of the Minnesingers down to our own, 
was quite notorious, we of course 
looked for a glorious reward of our 
labours in those treasures of romaun- 
tistic lore which our researches were 
for the first time to bring forth into 
(Irish) daylight. This, we say, was 
our expectation—and surely it was but 
a natural one under the circumstances. 
That, however, all our fine prospects 
terminated in a vision of smoke— 
that we were on that occasion doomed 
to drain the wormwood cup of disap- 
pointment—that the superstructure of 
ideal magnificence reared by Hope 
and Fancy disappeared from our men- 
tal vision as completely as whilome the 
— of Aladdin from the eyes of 
is electrified father-in-law, the Sultan 
—is a matter of fact with which, un- 
fortunately, the Dublin Public of 1837 
soon became but too familiar, and 
which has since—we almost weep to 
record it—stereotyped itself in indeli- 
ble characters upon the national mind. 
The first of the tuneful tribe to 
whom we took the liberty of introduc- 
ing ourself was Ludovic Tieck. This 
was and is a fine fellow—particularly 
as viewed in Berlin from Dublin— 
and we were glad to be able to bid him 
Guten Morgen. We opened his books; 
but, to our utter astonishment, could 
for some hours discern nothing therein 
except a huge — mass of mist 
and moonshine: our friend had evi- 
dently gotten into the clouds; and 
there was “no coming up to him.” 
When we did at length succeed in 
grappling with an odd stanza here and 
there, the sum of what we were able 
to gather amounted simply to this:— 
that the Cloudlanders were divided 
into four classes, all marvellously like 
one another—viz. 1. Wanderers (or 
Master-Vagrants) ; 2. Wandersmenn 
(i. e. Travellers, or Journeymen-Vaga- 


bonds); 3. Wandlers (Walkers or 
Loungers-about) ; and, 4. Waddlers— 
a term needing no parenthetical elu- 
cidation :—which same Wanderers, 
Wandersmenn, Wandlers, and Wadd- 
lers did little, it appeared to us, but 
soliloquise themselves into German 
“swounds”—and come to themselves 
again when no body was looking on. 
And yet—with all his follies—Tieck 
is regarded as,—ay, and is—a first-rate 
esthetical critic, and—take him out 
of his namby-pamby rhymes—handles 
a story—be it English, German, or 
Etruscan—in a style that distances 
all competitors. Too much laudation 
cannot be given to his various analyses 
of Shakspeare’s characters,—or to his 
tales of The Pictures and The Be- 
trothing,— as well as The Old Man 
of the Mountain—though we admit 
we can hardly say as much in reference 
to his Ghost-hunting, (Geistersucht)— 
a work written for the purpose of pre- 
venting the learned Dr. Justinus Ker- 
ner and the encyclopeedical Dr. Franz 
Baader from seeing any more ghosts— 
and therefore, we suspect, not likely 
ever to become very popular either 
among ghosts or Germans. 

Having laid down the barren Tieck, 
we took up the Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué. This distinguished hero im- 
mediately ushered us, with a flourish 
of trumpets, into a locality which at 
first sight imposed itself on our senses 
as a tournament-ring, but which, as 
subsequent inspection satisfied us, was 
in reality a grand “ banquetting-hall,” 
—filled with knights— 


** Who ate at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And drank the gold wine through the 
helmet barred.” 


On further inquiry we found that our 
noble host was accustomed to practise 
a similar deception upon his readers 
nearly every day in the twelvemonth. 
We should scarcely, however, com- 
plain that the Baron’s shields do for 
the most part turn out mere scoured 
potlids, and that his weapons usually 





take the shape of extra-long carving- 
knives, if either edibles or potables 
were to be looked for at the hands of 
his cooks. But the peculiar pecu- 
liarity of the Baron’s “ banquets” is, 
that you can never detect the presence 
of aliment in any shape at any of 
them :—not a single tumbler of double 
stout—not the phantom of one con- 
sumptive parsnip can be had either 
for love or money. Now few people 
would care to stomach treatment like 
this. There is no precedent for it. 
Even our friend, Bernard Cavanagh, 
would, we are certain, have manifested 
more hospitality than the Baron: 
there would have been on Bernard's 
mahogany at least the appearance— 
the theatrical show—the Barmecidal 
promise—of a ham and a brace of 
Biusages. “I never drink,” said a 
very solemn friend of ours to us once, 
**but I like to see the decanter on the 
table ;” and there was in the observa- 
tion a profounder instinct of spiritual 
ory than even the observer 

imself suspected. The anti-bread- 
and-butter squeamishness of the Baron 
is surely carried to too great an ex- 
‘cess. Then, as to his absurd system 
‘of dietetic nomenclature—his rhodo- 
‘montade about “golden viands” and 
the “golden wine,” and, of course, 
golden wooden buttermilk-noggins, 
and golden pewter stirabout-platters, 
—to him, as a Romancer, it may seem 
very fine, -but with us it passes for 
mere flummery, or something even less 
substantial. The Baron’s phraseology 
almost reminds us of a certain queer 
at-dinner story related of an uncer- 
tain young lady (no acquaintance of 
ours); namely: that, being one day 
seated at table near a very sensitive- 
minded gentleman, with a very con- 
siderably long nose, she felt so exces- 
sively anxious not to make the remot- 
est allusion to the latter enormity, 
that, being, as it happened, in want of 
a potato, she gently leaned forward 
towards her neighbour, and (a dead 


* Not so! 
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silence reigning in the room at the 
time) addressed him in a soft and 
thrilling voice with the words—* I'll 
trouble you, sir, for a—nose !” 

Well, we need not degenerate into 
twaddlesomeness. Let it suffice to 
state that we ran through as many of 
‘these same metre ballad-mongers” 
as fell into our hands—and for the 
most part with the same result—dis- 
appointment. We opened Heine—and 
again shut him up, as a humdrum. 
Langbein—and shut him up, as a hum- 
bug. Schubart—but he, poor fellow, 
was shut up, already, in the Fortress 
of Arnsberg ; and we paid the tribute 
of a tear to the misfortunes of a man 
of genius. Schiebeler, Léwen, Weisze, 
Gleim, Stolberg and Voss passed along, 
like shadows at a midnight review, 
before our critical eye; and then came 
our dear Holty, and after him Biirger, 
the evil-starred Biirger, (who, being 
acquainted with two sisters, had the 
ill-luck, imprudence, and bad taste to 
fall fathoms deep in love with one of 
them on the same day that saw him 
married to the other—and thus un- 
sealed for himself a fountain of poi- 
sonous waters, the flavour whereof 
ever afterwards mingled with and em- 
bittered his best earthly enjoyments.) 
In fine, we analysed them all, including 
Schiller and Goethe—and, by the way, 
with respect to the latter Titan, could 
not see much in what his countrymen, 
intending him a compliment, call his 
“outlandish” ballads. Yet there are 
two or three of these that do read 
magnificently. We admire and love 
that old Monarch of Thule, with his 
one goblet; and have always cherished 
—how could we otherwise than che- 
rish ?—a warm esteem for the Blind 
Harper—a man, reader, who when 
the great King Cole proffers him a 
German silver watch-chain and a beg- 
garly matter of a shilling or so at a 
feast, scornfully puts aside the tin 
with one hand, and, elevating the other 
into mid-air, exclaims— 


Reserve thy chain, thy gold, 


For those brave knights whose glances, 
Far flashing through the battle bold, 
Might shiver sharpest lances ! 
I sing as in the greenwood bush 
The cageless wild-bird carols : 
The songs that from the full heart gush 
Themselves are gold and laurels !” 
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What a noble fellow! Observe the 
generous way in which he affects to 
mistake the shilling for a sovereign ! 
He has evidently a soul above shil- 
lings, and looks forward to a crown— 
not indeed King Cole’s crown—and 
still less a shabby crown-piece—but a 
crown of bays. 

Such being, then, the melancholy 
history of our experiences as a cri- 
ticaster of German ballads, for what 
purpose, it may be asked, do we again 
bring the topic upon the tapis—or 
with what show of consistency can we 
pretend to collect the materials of 
another Ballad-anthology? The ques- 
tion shall have an answer, and that 
answer is this. We entertain a pro- 
found respect both for Poetry and the 
Public—for the first in the abstract, 
for the, second in the concrete—and 
we are naturally desirous of doing 
every justice to the one and the other. 
Our private conviction is, that the 
German Balladists have mistaken 
their vocation. But, what then? Man 
is fallible ; and in all probability this 
conviction of ours is grounded on an 
erroneous basis. Nay, let us be 
honest, and acknowledge that we are 
ready, in the face‘of Europe, to stake 
a small sum of money'on the absolute 
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certainty that we are’ under an egres 
gious delusion! Whatever may be 
the disesteem in which we hold the 
German Balladists, thousands of 
more competent judges regard 
them with feelings barely stopping 
short of idolatry. Is it not a matter 
of duty, then, that we should at once 
defer to the opinions of these men? 
Yes !—we unhesitatingly trample un- 
der foot our individual prejudices, 
and once more come forward and doff 
our castor to the descendants of the 
Troubadours and Minnesingers ! 

Moreover, there is another circum- 
stance which we are bound to take 
into account. Of late years there 
has been growing up in Germany a 
new school of Romantic Poetry, which 
affords promise of a glorious era for 
legend-and-ballad-lovers all over the 
world. This is an important consi- 
deration. We shall dilate more upon 
it hereafter. 

Come !|—we are already rewarded 
for our good-nature. Here is a noble 
Arab legend by. that clever young 
poet, Ferdinand Freiligrath, who has 
travelled in the far East, and now 
comes home quite as much a “ Child 
of the Sun” in soul: as any Caucasian 
of them all, 


Che Hpectre-Caraban. 


“ Mitten in der Wiiste war es, wo wir Nachts am Boden ruhten.” 


’*T was at midnight, in the Desert, where we rested on the ground ; 

There my Beddaweens were sleeping, and their steeds were stretched around ; 
In the farness lay the moonlight on the Mountains of the Nile, 

And the camel-bones that strewed the sands for many an arid mile. 


With my saddle for a pillow did I prop my weary head, 
And my kaftan-cloth unfolded o’er my limbs was lightly spread, 


While beside me, as the Kapitaun and watchman o 


my band, 


Lay my Bazra sword and pistols twain a-shimmering on the sand. 


And the stillness was unbroken, save at moments by a ery 

From some stray belated vulture, sailing blackly down the sky, 
Or the snortings of.a sleeping steed at waters fancy-seen, 

Or the hurried warlike mutterings of some dreaming Beddaween. 


When, behold:!—_a sudden sandquake !—and, atween the earth and moon, 
Rose a mighty Host of Shadows, as from out some dim lagoon : 

Then our coursers gasped with terror, and a thrill shook every man, 

And the cry was, Allah Akbar !—'tis the Spectre-Caravan ! 


On they came, their hueless faces toward Mecca evermore ; 

On they came, long files of camels, and of women whom they bore, 
Guides and merchants, youthful maidens, bearing pitchers in their hands, 
And behind them troops of horsemen following, sumless as the sands ! 
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More and more !—the Phantom-pageant overshadowed all the plains, 
Yea, the ghastly camel-bones arose, and grew to camel-trains ; 

And the whirling column-clouds of sand to forms in dusky garbs, 
Here, afoot as Hadjee-pilgrims—there, as warriors on their barbs ! 


Whence we knew the Night was come when all whom Death had sought and found 
Long ago amid the sands whereon their bones yet bleach around, 

Rise by legions from the darkness of their prisons low and lone, 

And in dim procession march to kiss the Caaba’s Holy Stone. 


And yet more and more for ever !—still they swept in pomp along, 
Till I asked me, Can the Desert hold so vast a muster-throng ? 

Lo! the Dead are here in myriads ; the whole World of Hades waits, 
As with eager wish, to press beyond the Babelmandel Straits ! 


Then I spake, Our steeds are frantic: To your saddles every one! 
Never quail before these Shadows! You are Children of the Sun! 
If their garments rustle past you, if their glances reach you here, 
Cry, Bismillah !—and that mighty Name shall banish every fear. 


Courage, comrades! Even now the moon is waning far a-west, 

Soon the welcome Dawn will mount the skies, in gold and crimson vest, 
And in thinnest air will melt away those Phantom-shapes forlorn, 
When again upon your brows you feel the odour-winds of Morn! 


This is, however, one of Freili- tract the following from Simrock’s 
grath’s tamest pieces—but he and we Legends of the Rhine. 
shall meet again. Meantime we ex- 


Che Lily-Matvens. 
A POPULAR LEGEND OF THE BLACK FOREST. 


«* Am Mummelsee, am dunkelu See.” 


Anigh the gloomy Mummel-Zee * 
Do live the palest lilies many : 
All day they droop so drowsily, 
In azure air and rainy ; 
But when the dreamful noon of Night 
Rains down on earth its yellow light, 
Up spring they, full of lightness, 
In Woman's form and brightness, 


The sad reeds moan like spirits bound 
Along the troubled water’s border, 
As, hand-with-hand linked wreathwise round, 
The virgins dance in order, 
Moonwhite in features as in dress, 
Till o’er their phantom huelessness 
A warmer colour gushes, 


And tints their cheeks with blushes. 


Then pipe the reeds a sadder tune ; 
The wind raves through the tannen-forest ; 
The wolves in chorus bay the moon, 
Where glance her grey beams hoarest ; 
And round and round the darkling grass 
In mazy whirl the dancers pass, 
And loudlier boom the billows 
Among the reeds and willows. 


* A lake in the Black Forest, near Baden, 
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But see!—the Giant-Elf* anon 
Half rises from the water’s bosom, 
With streaming beard, and head whereon 
Dank weeds for garlands. blossom ; 
And, fiercely lifting towards the strand 
A naked arm and clenchéd hand, 
He shouts in tones of thunder 
That wake the abysses under ! 


Then lake and winds and dancers rest ; 
And, as the water ceases booming, 
The Elf cries, ‘‘ Hence, ye Shapes unblest, 
And leave my lilies blooming !” 
And lo! the streaky Morn is up, 
Dew-diamonds brim each flowret’s cup, , 
And Mummel’s lily-daughters 
Once more bend o'er his waters. 


_ And now for a spirited and ritter- original-minded of modern German 
lich romance from one of the most poets—Frederic Rickert. 


Che Uive round the Parapet. 


“Sie sprach : ich will nicht sitzen im stillen Kammerlein.” 


Sue said, I was not born to mope at home in loneliness, — 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
She said, I was not born to mope at home in loneliness, 
When the heart is throbbing sorest, there is balsam in the forest, 
There is balsam in the forest for its pain, 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


She doffed her silks and pearls, and donned instead her hunting-gear, 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
She doffed her silks and pearls, and donned instead her hunting-gear, 
And, till Summertime was over, as a huntress and a rover 
Did she couch upon the mountain or the plain, 
She, the Lady Eleanora, 
Noble Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


Returning home agen, she viewed with scorn the tournaments,— 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Returning home agen, she viewed with scorn the tournaments ; 
She saw the morions cloven and the crowning chaplets woven, 
And the sight awakened only the disdain 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 
Of the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


My feeling towards Man is one of utter scornfulness, 
Said Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
My feeling towards Man is one of utter scornfulness, 
And he that would o’ercome it, let him ride around the summit 
Of my battlemented Castle by the Maine, 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


* The Tutelary Genius of the Lake. 
Vor. XIX.—No. 110. 
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So came a knight anon to ride around the parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
So came a knight anon to ride around the parapet. 
Man and horse were hurled together o’er the crags that beetled nether. 
Said the Lady, There, I fancy, they'll remain ! 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Queenly Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


Then came another knight to ride around the parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Then came another knight to ride around the parapet. 
Man and horse fell down, asunder, o’er the crags that beetled under. 
Said the Lady, They’ll not leap the leap again! 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Lovely Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 


Came other knights anon to ride around the parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Came other knights anon to ride around the parapet, 
Till six and thirty corses of both mangled men and horses 
Had been sacrificed as victims at the fane 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 
Stately Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


That woeful year was by, and Ritter none came afterwards 
To Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
That woeful year was by, and Ritter none came afterwards. 
The castle's lonely basscourt looked a wild o’ergrown-with-grasscourt ; 
"Twas abandoned by the Ritters and their train 
To the Lady Eleanora, 
Haughty Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


She clomb the silent wall, she gazed around her sovranlike, 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
She clomb the silent wall, she gazed around her sovranlike ; 
And wherefore have departed all the Brave, the Lionhearted, 
Who have left me here to play the Castellain ? 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


And is it fled for aye, the palmy time of Chivalry? 
Cried Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
And is it fled for aye, the palmy time of Chivalry ? 
Shame light upon the cravens! May their corpses gorge the ravens, 
Since they tremble thus to wear a woman's chain ! 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


The story reached at Gratz the gallant Margrave Gondibert 
Of Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
The story reached at Gratz the gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
Quoth he, I trow the woman must be more or less than human ; 
She is worth a little peaceable campaign, 
Is the Lady Eleanora, 
Is the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


He trained a horse to pace round narrow stones laid merlonwise, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
He trained a horse to pace round narrow stones laid merlonwise. 
Good Grey! do thou thy duty, and this rocky-bosomed beauty 
Shall be taught that all the vauntings are in vain 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 
Of the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 
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He left his castle-halls, he came to Lady Eleanor’s, 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
He left his castle-halls, he came to Lady Eleanor’s. 
O, Lady, best and fairest ! here am I,—and, if thou carest, 
I will gallop round the parapet amain, 
Noble Lady Eleanora, 
Noble Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


She saw him spring to horse, that gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
She saw him spring to horse, that gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
O, bitter, bitter sorrow! I shall weep for this to-morrow ! 
It were better that in battle he were slain, 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


Then rode he round and round the battlemented parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Then rode he round and round the battlemented parapet. 
The Lady wept and trembled, and her paly face resembled, 
As she looked away, a lily wet with rain ; 
Hapless Lady Eleanora, 
Hapless Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


So rode he round and round the battlemented parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
So rode he round and round the battlemented parapet, 
Aceurst be my ambition! He but rideth to perdition, 
He but rideth to perdition without rein} 
Wept the Lady Eleanora, 
Wept the Lady Eleanora yon Alleyne, 


Yet rode he round and round the battlemented parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Yet rode he round and round the battlemented parapet. 
Meanwhile her terror shook her,—yea, her breath well nigh forsook her, 
Fire was burning in the bosom and the brain 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 
Of the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


Then rode he round and off the battlemented parapet 
To Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Then rode he round and off the battlemented parapet, 
Now blest be Gop for ever! This is marvellous! I never 
Cherished hope of laying eyes on thee agayne, 
Cried the Lady Eleanora, 
Joyous Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


The Man of Men thou art, for thou hast fairly conquered me, 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 
The Man of Men thou art, for thou hast fairly conquered me. 
I greet thee as my lover, and, ere many days be over, 
Thou shalt wed me and be Lord of my domain, 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


Then bowed that graceful knight, the gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
To Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Then bowed that graceful knight, the gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
And thus he answered coldly, There be many who as boldly 
Will adventure an achievement they disdain, 
For the Lady Eleanora, 
For the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
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Mayest bide until they come, O, stately Lady Eleanor ! 
O, Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 
Mayest bide until they come, O stately Lady Eleanor ! 
And thou and they may marry, but, for me, [ must not tarry, 
I have won a wife already out of Spain, 
Virgin Lady Eleanora, 
Virgin Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


Thereon he rode away, the gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
From Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Thereon he rode away, the gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
And long in shame and anguish did that haughty Lady languish, 
Did she languish without pity for her pain, 
She the Lady Eleanora, 
She the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


And year went after year, and still in barren maidenhood 
Lived Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
And wrinkled Eld crept on, and still her lot was maidenhood, 
And, woe! her end was tragic ; she was changed, at length, by magic, 
To an ugly wooden image, they maintain ; 
She, the Lady Eleanora, 
She, the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


And now, before the Gate, in sight of all, transmogrified, 
Stands Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Before her castle-gate, in sight of all, transmogrified, 
And he that won’t salute her must be fined in foaming pewter, 
If a boor,—but, if a burgher, in champagne, 
For the Lady Eleanora, 
Wooden Lady Eleanora yon Alleyne ! 


Riickert’s besetting fault is a ten- solemn pathos in which the poet com- 
dency to slide into satire. Weregret mences remains to the end uninter- 
this tendency on two accounts: first, fered with by any incongruous admix- 
because German satire is but a stupid ture of lighter sentiment. This, in- 
thing at best, and secondly, because deed, is merely negative praise ; but 


Riickert’s themes are usually of a se- the ballad exhibits, besides, many po- 
rious character. In the following sitive beauties which, we trust, our 
little poem, however, which, we con- readers will not need to have pointed 
fess, we think a very touching one, it out to them. 

gratifies us to observe that the tone of 


Che Dying flower. 
BEING A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PASSENGER AND A FADING VIOLET. 


** Hoffe ! Du erlebst es noch.” 


PASSENGER. 


A compassionate pas- Droop not, poor flower !—there’s hope for thee : 

senger seeks to console ° ; A 

the Dying Flower by The Spring again will breathe and burn, 

telling her that Nature And glory robe the kingly tree, 

will revive. and the trees « Tas ae we 

again: blossom in the Whose life is in the sun’s return ; 

Spring time. And once again its buds will chime 

Their peal of joy from viewless bells, 

Though all the long dark Winter-time, 


They mourned within their dreary cells. 
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The Dying One replies 
that she is not a tree, but 
a frail and perishable 
flower. 


The Passenger then 
gives her the assurance, 
that though she may pe. 
rish as an individual, her 
essence will nevertheless 
continue to animate other 
forms. 


Whereunto the Flower 
answers, that when she 
dies she dies, and there 
ends the matter. 


The sun that shines 
for the Living will, she 
saith, only mock the 
grave of the Dead. 


Wherefore, she re. 
roaches herself with 
olly for having ever 
opened her leaves to 
the rays of that mighty 
Luminary. 


But, anon repenting, 
she acknowleges that air 
and sun are in truth all- 
in-all to the flower. 
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FLOWER. 


Alas! no kingly tree am I, 
No marvel of a thousand years : 
I cannot dream a Winter by, 
And wake with song when Spring appears. 
At best my life is kin to Death ; 
My little all of Being flows 
From Summer's kiss, from Summer's breath, 
And sleeps in Summer’s grave of snows. 


PASSENGER. 


Yet, grieve not! Summer may depart, 
And Beauty seek a brighter home, 
But thou, thou bearest in thy heart 
The germ of many a life to come. 
Mayest lightly reck of Autumn-storms ; 
Whate’er thine individual doom, 
Thine essence, blent with other forms, 
Will still shine out in radiant bloom ! 


FLOWER. 


Yes !—moons will wane, and bluer skies 
Breathe blessings forth for flower and tree ; 
I know that while the Unit dies, 
The Myriad live immortally : 
But shall my soul survive in them ? 
Shall I be all I was before ? 
Vain dream! I wither, soul and stem, 
I die, and know my place no more! 


The sun may lavish life on them ; 

His light, in Summer morns and eves, 
May colour every dewy gem 

That sparkles on their tender leaves ; 
But this will not avail the Dead: 

The glory of his wondrous face 
Who now rains lustre on my head, 

Can only mock my burial-place ! 


And woe to me, fond foolish one, 
To tempt an all-consuming ray! 
To think a flower could love a Sun, 
Nor feel her soul dissolve away ! 
Oh, could I be what once I was, 
How should I shun his fatal beam ! 
Wrapt in myself, my life should pass 
But as a still, dark, painless dream ! 


But, vainly in my bitterness 

I speak the language of despair : 
In life, in death, I still must bless 

The sun, the light, the cradling air ! 
Mine early love to them I gave, 

And, now that yon bright orb on high 
Iilumines but a wider grave, 

For them I breathe my final sigh ! 
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Her heart softens as How often soared my soul aloft 
che dwells on the Fast. In balmy bliss too deep to speak, 

When Zephyr came and kissed with soft, 
Sweet incense-breath my blushing cheek ! 

When beauteous bees and butterflies 
Flew round me in the summer-beam, 

Or when some virgin’s glorious eyes 
Bent o’er me like a dazzling dream! 


She calmly resigns her. Ah, yes! I know myself a birth 
that ealled” her’ into OF that All-wise, All-mighty Love, 
being ; Which made the flower to bloom on earth, 
And sun and stars to burn above ; 
And if, like them, I fade and fail, 
If I but share the common doom, 
Let no lament of mine bewail 
My dark descent to Hades’ gloom ! 


ek, Goctly fees on Farewell, thou Lamp of this green globe! 
Living — Thy light is on—my dying face, 
™ glory tints—my faded robe, 
nd clasps me in—a death-embrace ! 
Farewell, thou balsam-dropping Spring! 
Farewell, ye skies that beam and weep ! 
Unhoping and unmurmuring, 
I bow my head and sink to sleep. 


There is one fine ballad by Burger attempt at a version of it; though its 
—Die Entfuhrung—which, as far as extreme length will necessitate us to 
we know, has never been translated make it the last of our extracts for 
into English. We shall hazard an the present Anthology. 


Che Abduction of the Lavy Gertruve hon Worhburg, 


A BALLAD. 
“Knapp! Sattle mir mein Danenrosz !” 


“ Boy !—Saddle quick my Danish steed ! 
I rest not, I, until I ride: 
These walls unsoul me—I would speed 
Into the Farness wide !” 
So spake Sir Carl, he scarce wist why, 
With hurried voice and restless eye. 
There hatunted him some omen, 
As ‘twere, of slaying foemen. 


Aneath the hoofs of that swift barb, 
The pebbles flew, the sparklets played ; 
When, lo !—who nears him, sad of garb? 
’Tis Gertrude’s a maid | 
A thrill ran through the Ritter’s frame— 
It shrivelled up his flesh like flame, 
And meal him like an illness, 
With flushing heat and chillness, 
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* Gop shield you, Master! May you live 
With health and gladness years on years! 
My poor young lady—Oh, forgive 
A helpless woman’s tears !— 
But lost to you is Trudkin’s* hand, 
Through Freiherr Vorst from Pommerland ;t 
That drooping flower her father 
Hath sworn that Vorst shall gather! 


« * By this bright battle-steel, if thou 
But think on Carl,’"—’twas thus he said— 
¢ Down shalt thou to the dungeon low, 
Where toads shall share thy bed ! 
Nor will I rest morn, noon, or night, 
Till I have borne him down in fight, 
And torn out, soon or later, 
The heart of the false traitor!’ 


* The bride is in her chamber now: 
What can she do but weep and sigh ? 
Dark sorrow dims her beauteous brow ; 
She wishes but to die. 
Ah, yes !—and she shall soon sleep well 
Low in the sufferer’s last sad cell— 
Soon will the death-bell’s knelling 
A dolesome tale be telling ! 


—‘ ¢ Go—tell him I must surely die !"— 
Said she to me amid her tears— 
—‘ Oh, tell him that my last Goodbye 
Is that which now he hears ! 
Go—Gop will guard you—go, and bring 
To him from me this jewelled ring, 
In token that his true-love 
Chose Death before a new love!’ "— 


Like shock of sudden thunderpeal 
These tidings cleave the Ritter’s ear ; 
The hills around him rock and reel, 
The dim stars disappear ; 
Thoughts wilder than the hurricane 
Flash lightning through his frenzied brain, 
And wake him to commotion, 
As Tempest waketh Ocean. 


—* Gop’s recompense, thou faithful one !— 
Thy words have strung my soul for war— 
Gop’s blessing on thee !—thou hast done 
Thine errand well so far— 
Now hie thee back, like mountain-deer, 
And calm that trembling angel’s fear— 
This arm is strong to save her 
From tyrant and enslaver ! 


“ Speed, maiden, speed !—the moments now 
Are worth imperial gems and gold— 
Say that her knight has vowed a vow 
hat she shall ne’er be sold! 


* Trudchen (pronounced Troodin) is the familiar German 4iminitive of Gertrude. 
t+ Pomerania. 
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But—bid her watch the starry Seven, 

For, when they shine I stand, please Heaven, 
Before her casement-portal, 
Come weal or woe immortal ! 


** Speed, maiden !"—And,—as chased by Death,— 
Away, away, the damsel flies— 
Sir Carl then paused a space for breath, 
And rubbed his brow and eyes. 
Then rode he to, and fro, and to, 
While sparklets gleamed and pebbles flew, 
Till Thought’s exasperation 
Found vent in agitation. 


Anon he winds his foray-horn, 
And, wakeful to the welcome sound, 
Come dashing down through corn and thorn 
His vassals miles around ; 
To whom—each man apart—in ear 
He whispers—“ When again you hear 
This horn wake wood and valley 
Be ready for a sally!” 


Night now lay dark, with dews and damps, 
On castled hill and lilied vale ; 
In Hochburg’s lattices the lamps 
Were waning dim and pale, 
And Gertrude, mindless of the gloom, 
Sat pondering in her lonesome room, 
With many a saddening presage, 
Her lover’s bodeful message. 


When, list !—what accents, low, yet clear, 
Thrill to her heart with sweet surprise ?— 
** Ho, Trudkin, love |—thy knight is near— 
Quick, up !— Awake !— Arise !— 
Tis I, thy Carl, who call to thee— 
Come forth, come out, and fly with me! 
The westering moon gives warning 
That Night is now nigh Morning.” — 


—* Ah, no, my Carl !—it may not be— 
Wrong not so far thy stainless fame ! 
Were I to fly by night with thee, 
Disgrace would brand my name— 
Yet give me, give me one dear kiss ! 
I ask, I seek no other bliss 
Than such a last love-token 
Before I die heart-broken.” 


— Nay, love, dread nothing !—Shame or blame 
Shall never come where thou hast flown ! 
I swear I hold thy name and fame 
Far dearer than mine own! 
Come !|—thou shalt find a home anon 
Where Wedlock’s bands shall make us one— 
Come, Sweet !—Needst fear no danger— 
Thou trustest not a stranger !” 
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— But, Carl,—my sire !—thou knowest him well, 
The proud Rix-baron |*—Oh, return |— 
I tremble even now to tell 
How fierce his wrath would burn ! 
Oh, he would track thee day and night, 
And, thirsting to revenge the flight 
Of his degenerate daughter, 
Doom thee and thine to Slaughter !" 


—* Hush, hush, dear love !—this knightly crest 
Will not, I trow, be soon disgraced ! 
Come forth, and fear not !—East or West, 
Where’er thou wilt—but haste ! 
And still those tell-tale sobs and tears ; 
The winds are out, the Night hath ears, 
The very stars that glisten 
Begin to wateh and listen !” 


Alas, poor soul! How could she stand 
Long wavering there in fitful doubt ? 
Up sprang Sir Carl—he caught her hand, 

And drew her gently out ; 
Yet, never on a purer pair 
Than that bold knight and maiden fair 
Did look the starry legions 
Whose march is o’er Earth’s regions ! 


Near, in the faint grey haze of morn 
They saw the steed ;—the Ritter swung 
His lovely burden up ; his horn 
Around his neck he slung ; 
Then lightly leaped, himself, behind,— 
And swift sped both as Winter-wind, 
Till Hochburg in the glimmer 
Of dawn grew dim and dimmer. 


But, ah !—even Ritter-love may fear 
To breast the lion in his lair ! 
A menial in a chamber near 
Had overheard the pair ; 
And, hungering for such golden gains 
As might requite his treacherous pains, 
He sent out through the darkness 
A shout of thrilling starkness. 


« What ho, Herr Baron! Ho! Halloh! 
Up, up from sleep! Out, out from bed! 
Your child has fled to shame and woe 
With one you hate and dread,— 
The Ritter Carl of Wolfenhain ! 
They speed asteed o’er dale and plain— 
Up, if you would recover 


The lady from her lover!” 


Whoop-hollow ! Whoop !—Through saal and hall, 
Through court and fort and donjon-keep, 
Eftsoons rang loud the Baron’s call, 
‘* What ho !—Rouse, all, from sleep! 


* Reichsbaron, a Baron of the Empire. 
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Ho, Freiherr Vorst, up, up !—Must know 
The bride has hied to shame and woe 
With Carl the Wolfenhainer ! 
Up! Arm! We must regain her!” 


Swift speed the pair through Morning’s damp, 
When, hark !—what shouts teem down the wind ? 
Hark! hark !—the thunderstamp and tramp 
Of horses’ hoofs behind! 
And, like a tempest, o’er the plain, 
Dashed Freiherr Vorst with trailing rein, 
And curses deep and bitter 
Upon the flying Ritter! 


“ Halt, midnight robber ! Halt, I say, 
Thou burglar-thief of bone-and-blood ! 
Halt, knave! Thy felon corse ere day 
Shall serve the crow for food !— 
And thou, false woman !—by what right 
Art here ?—I tell thee that this flight 
Will henceforth, as a trumpet, 
Proclaim thee for a strumpet !” 


* Thou liest, Vorst of Pommerain ! 
Thou liest in thy — throat !|— 
Pure as yon moon in heaven from stain 

Is she on whom I doat !|— 

—Sweet love !—I must dismount to teach 
The slanderous wretch discreeter speech— 
Down, thou who durst belie her! 

Down from thy steed, vile Freiherr !” 


Ah! then, I ween, did Gertrude feel 
Her sick heart sink with pain and dread— 
Meanwhile the foemen’s bare bright steel 
Flashed in the morning-red— 
With clash and crash, with flout and shout, 
Rang shrill the echoes round about, 
And clouds of dust rose thicker 
As clangerous blows fell quicker. 


Like lightning’s wrath came down at length 
The Ritter’s broadsteel on his foe, 
And Vorst lay stripped of sword and strength ; 
When, oh—undreamt-of woe! 
The Baron’s wild moss-trooping train, 
Who, roused at midnight’s hour, had ta’en 
Brief time to arm and follow, 
Rode up with whoop and hollow ! 


Yet fear no ill to Ritter Carl! 
Hark! Trah-rah-rah !—he winds his horn, 
And ten score men in mailed apparel 
Sweep down through corn and thorn— 
** So, Baron !—there !—How sayest thou now ? 
Ay! frown again with darker brow, 
But these be my retainers, 
These iron Wolfenhainers ! 
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« Pause, ere thou leave true lovers lorn! 
Remorse may wring thy soul too late! 
Thy child and I long since have sworn 
To share each other's fate :-— 
But, wilt thou part us,—wilt thou* brave 
Thy daughter’s curse when in her grave, 
So be it! On!—I care not! 
I, too, can slay and spare not! 


“Yet, hold !—one other course is thine, 
A worthier course, a nobler choice— 
Mayest blend thy daughter’s weal with mine, 
Mayest bid us both rejoice— 
Give, Baron, give me Trudkin’s hand! 
Heaven’s bounty gave me gold and land, 
And Calumny can touch on 
No blot in my escutcheon !” 


Alas, poor Gertrude! Who can tell 
Her agony of hope and fear, 
As, like a knell, each full word fell 
Upon her anxious ear ? 
She cast herself in tears to earth, 
She wrang her hands till blood gushed forth,—t 
She tried each fond entreaty 
To move her sire to pity. 


“ Q, father, for the love of Heaven, 
Have mercy on your child! Forgive, 
Even as you look to be forgiven |— 
A guilty fugitive 
I am not !—If I fled from one 
Whom still I cannot chuse but shun 
As ruffian-like and hateful, 
Oh, call me not ungrateful ! 


“ Think, think how in my childhood’s days 
You used to take me on your knee, 
And sing me old romantic lays, 
Which yet are dear to me! 
You called me then your hope, your pride ; 
Oh, father, cast not now aside 
Those hallowed recollections ! 
Crush not your child’s affections !” 


Oh, mighty Nature !—how at last 
Thou conquerest all of Adam’s race !— 
The Baron turned away and passed 
One hand across his face— 
He felt his eyes grow moist and dim, 
And tears were such a shame in him, 
Whose glory lay in steeling 
+ His bosom against Feeling ! 


* Viz. If thou wilt, (according to the German idiom). 

+ ‘‘Sie rang die schonen Hiinde wund,”—She wrang the fair hands wounded, i. e. 
until they were wounded. So also they say in Germany, “Er hat sich arm ge- 
bauet,”—He has built himself poor, i. e. He has impoverished himself by building. 
This we notice here, merely as being a peculiarly condensed and forcible mode of 
expression. 
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But, all in vain !—a thousand spears 
Pierce in each word his daughter speaks— 
In vain !—the pent-up floods of years 
Roll down the warrior’s cheeks ; 
And now he raises up his child, 
And kisses o’er and o’er her mild 
Pale face of angel-meekness ! 
With all a father’s weakness ! 


“ My child! I may have seemed severe— 
Well, Gop forgive me—as I now 
Forgive thee also freely here 
All bypast faults !—And thou, 
My son, come hither !"—And the Knight 
Obeyed, all wonder and delight— 
«* Since love bears no repressing, 
Mayest have her,—with my blessing ! 


« Why carry to a vain excess 
The enmities of Life’s short span? 
Forgiveness and Forgetfulness 
Are what Man owes to Man. 
What, though thy sire was long my foe, 
And wrought me Wrong,—-since he lies low 
Where lie the Best and Bravest, 
Peace to him in his clay-vest ! 


*«* Come !—all shall soon be well once more— 
For with our feuds, our cares will cease ; 
And Heaven has rich rewards in store 
For those who cherish Peace. 

Come, children !—this day ends our strife— 
Clasp hands !— There !— May your path of life 
Be henceforth strewn with roses !”— 

And here the ballad closes. 
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GASPAR, THE PIRATE; A TALE OF THE INDIAN SEAS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tata and Amanda, in keeping their 
look-out for Gaspar’s vessel, had so 
often retraced their weary steps from 
the eminence already mentioned un- 
successful, that even expectation began 
to flag ; and they continued to go on 
their fruitless errand as much from 
habit, as from entertaining any very 
lively hope of discovering the object 
of their mutual interest. 

The delay and. disappointment had, 
however, the effect of giving Amanda’s 
love time to gain strength and develop 
itself: for, though “ out of sight out 
of mind ” is a saying that is as correct 
in point of fact, as it should in reason 
be, with respect to frivolous and su- 
perficial attachments, it by no means 
applies to those that rest upon a solid 
basis. Airy structures may be raised 
in love as well as in architecture and 
speculation; and such as are founded 
on the attractions that are derived from 
ringlets, smiles, complexion, and dra- 
pery, will necessarily be affected by all 
the accidents to which such fickle and 
changeable gear are liable. But not so 
with the lovethat takes itsrise from the 
more stable source of personal qualifi- 
cations, and the still more immutable 
qualities of the heart. This will stand 
the test of time, absence, or misfortune: 
nay, it will be even bound and cemented 
by them. For as it is the work of in- 
finite wisdom and omnipotence, it as 
far surpasses all human structures in 
stability and perfection, as’ the hand 
that framed it does the hand of man. 

Of this latter nature was Amanda’s 
love, andas Tata, with the penetration of 
her sex in such matters, soon perceived 
her passion, she often alluded playfully 
to it during their walks. The subject 
was an agreeable one to both the 
ladies,—each in quest of a lover or 
husband; and the conversation, limited 
as it necessarily was from their igno- 
rance of each other’s language, gene- 
rally turned to it, and by familiarising 
Amanda with it, prepared her for 
Frangois’s arrival and reception. 

At length the welcome news arrived 
that a vessel was seen in. the offing. 


It was brought by a native, who, with 
less trouble and more luck than Tata 
and Amanda, had seen her in the dis- 
tance, as early one morning he was 
preparing to go a fishing. The pecu- 
liarity of her rig soon proclaimed 
her Gaspar’s; and in a few minutes 
the whole establishment presented a 
scene, that for bustle and running in 
opposite directions, might be best com- 
pared to a disturbed ant-hill; but to 
give an idea of the noise and vocifera- 
tion of which, comparison is inade- 
quate. The reception of a popular 
candidate at a Jamaica hustings per- 
haps comes nearest to it. But even the 
strange variety of the tones and notes 
uttered by our Sambos and Rosas of 
the West Indies on an occasion of such 
unwonted excitement and interest, 
does not produce so discordant a 
clamour as the hurra of a band of 
Malagache at the prospect of pleasure 
or excess. 

The arrival of a vessel that should 
bring news of some dear individual 
long absent, is always hailed with the 
most heartfelt pleasure by expectant 
relatives and friends; and the eager- 
ness with which their - inquiries are 
prosecuted often point out to the in- 
different spectator, ‘the husband or 
wife, father, mother, brother or sister, 
as it may be, in search of the objects 
rendered respectively dear to them by 
consanguinity. But there is one to 
whom, without the incentive of rela- 
tionship, such an event is fraught with 
as deep an interest,—to whom ad- 
ditional uncertainty imparts an anxiety 
so intense that her questions are but 
few, and those put with a diffidence 
that forms a strong contrast to the 
importunity of the others, who seem 
to think that they have a right to be 
troublesome :—it is the maid in love ; 
and seeking assurance not only of the 
presence or safety of him on whom she 
has placed her affections, but of his 
entertaining a corresponding feeling 
for her. 

Our two ladies were now examples 
in point of the foregoing cases. Im- 
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ae on hearing the news, Tata 


jumped hastily from the mat where 
she had been sleeping, and throwing 
on her garments with the despatch 
that the nature of her costume (it 
being of the composite order of dra- 

ry, to wit, a convenient mixture of 

uropean, Indian, and Malagache) ad- 
mitted of, she with difficulty prevailed 
on herself to wait for the completion 
of that of her not less anxious though 
more tardy companion. Little skilled 
in the practice of self-denial, impa- 
tience converted her haste into hurry; 
and her uneasiness to be gone made 
_all her attempts to assist Amanda 
rather retard than advance her end. 
After many admonitions on her part to 
haste, and more mistakes than one 
would have supposed it possible to 
make and rectify in so short a time, 
they were, however, in a couple of 
minutes, with several other women, 
amidst a crowd of children huzzaing, 
and men going and returning, once 
more on their road to the eminence. 
By the time they had arrived at it, the 
vessel's hull was distinctly visible, and 
the sight of it greatly increased Tata's 
hilarity ; but on Amanda it had rather 
a sedative effect; and as the great 
difference in their spirits rendered 
them for the time bad companions, 
Tata, sensible of the effect, though not 
perhaps aware of its cause, soon left her 
and joined the assembled crowd of her 
more conversible, and in that respect, 
better matched countrywomen. 

This state of matters did not however 
continue long. The vessel advancing 
apace under favour of a fair wind, 
soon neared the reefs that lined the 
coast ; and as Gaspar, well acquainted 
with it, was his own pilot, there was 
no delay ; she entered the pass at once, 
and was for the time obscured from 
their sight by the winding, woody 
shores of the islands that lay before 
the bay. Numbers of canoes that had 
been put in requisition for the purpose, 
now prepared to shove off and meet 
her. And as all who could command 
the accommodation of one of them were 
in haste to avail themselves of it, Tata 
was soon on board one of them. She 
endeavoured to prevail on Amanda to 
accompany her; but as some cause 
that she could not account for with- 
held her, having little time for expos- 
tulation, she suffered the impatience 
of her boatmen to cover her own 
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hurry, and they accordingly shoved off, 
and left Amanda on the shore, almost 
alone and totally unheeded, amidst the 
general commotion and excitement that 
prevailed. 

Here she walked about for some 
time, much agitated ; till the recollec- 
tion of former scenes and mishaps, 
crowding upon her bewildered memory, 
dreading the approach of her old 
tormentors, she returned to the 
house, and, with an aching head and 
anxious heart, there awaited Tata’s 
return ; when she expected that Gas- 
par’s presence would be a protection 
to her ; the consoling hope that Fran- 
cois would accompany him being placed 
a little farther in perspective. 

Very soon the vessel entered the 
bay ; and advancing rapidly on its 
smooth surface towards her mooring- 
ground, with all her sails set, the great 
beauty of her appearance did not fail 
to strike Amanda’s eye, and produce 
an exhilarating effect upon her spirits. 
One by one, as she advanced, her lofty 
sails were clewed up and furled; the 
less requisite amongst the lower ones 
were then stowed and disposed of: 
and the expanse of canvas being thus 
greatly diminished, her pace gradually 
slackened. The topsail yards were 
next seen sliding swiftly down along 
the masts ; the sheets were let go; and 
had Amanda been better acquainted 
with seafaring matters, the rumbling 
of the cable round the windlass would 
have told her that the vessel hadreached 
her resting-place. 

She soon swung round toher anchor, 
and presenting her quarter to Amanda, 
she could now plainly distinguish 
Frangois, with several others, disen- 
gaging the davit-tackle falls, in order 
to lower the boat into the water. She 
was quickly brought to the gang- 
way, and Amanda’s heart leaped with 
joy, as she saw Francois, Gaspar, 
and Tata, with many more than the 
boat could conveniently hold get into 
her, and push towards the shore. 
Forgetting for a while all her fears 
and anxiety, she hastened towards the 
beach to welcome them. 

On the boat’s touching the ground 
at the shallow margin of the bay, 
several of the sailors jumped into the 
water, and offered their services to 
carry their commander and Tata on 
shore. But Gaspar getting out him- 
self, recommended Tata to their atten- 
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tion ; and advancing towards Amanda, 
shook her heartily by the hand, 
making the usual inquiries after 
health, &c. 
“ How have you been? how have 
on got on?” said he. ‘ But here,” 

e added, recollecting speedily what 
should be most agreeable to Amanda, 
and turning towards the others,— 
“ where's Frangois ?” 

Francois, who was amongst those 
that were assisting Tata, immediately 
answered to the call; and setting Tata 
down at the water’s edge, he ap- 
proached Amanda, and modestly and 
respectfully tendered his hand to her. 
It was received with a pleasure that 
was as apparent as the blush of sa- 
tisfaction that immediately mantled 
on her cheek; and he proceeded, 
with due regard to politeness, but 
with some diffidence, to inquire after 
her health, and how she had passed 
her time in their absence. This re- 
spectful demeanour was, however, re- 
garded with much ridicule by his rude 
companions, who first tittered, and 
then laughed outright. 

“ Well,” said one of them, in the 
excess of his amusement, but some- 
what aside, “if here ain't a reg’lar 
milkso . 

* Milksop,” replied our old friend, 
Pedro, who happened to be amongst 
them, “ he’s not worth egg-broth. He 
hasn’t got as much heart as a sapling. 
Why,” said he to Frangois, (a sort 
of manly indignation rising in his 
breast at conduct that he supposed 
to proceed from timidity or pusillani- 
mity,) “why the devil don’t you smouch 
her ?” 

This, however, only increased Fran- 
cois’s confusion; and as Amanda, 
alarmed at Pedro’s uncouth language 
and gestures, was turning to walk 
away; “here,” said he, “damn me, 
I'll do it for you:” and advancing on 
the spur of the moment, towards 
Amanda, he rudely laid hands on her, 
and was about to carry his threat into 
effect. 

But, like many another ruffian, he 
had mistaken his man, and he had yet 
to learn that modesty and diffidence 
by no means prognosticate cowardice 
or want of spirit in their possessor. 

* No you won't,” said Frangois, in a 
more determined tone than he had ever 
perhaps before heard him speak ; and 
grasped him firmly by the shirt collar, 
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the moment he perceived his hand touch 
Amanda. “Come, hands off,” said he ; 
“ hands off, I tell you,” he repeated, 
as Pedro persisted in his attempt on 
the struggling girl; and dragging 
him backwards, with a force that must 
have satisfied him that none of the 
watery mixtures that had just been 
mentioned by him entered into the 
composition of his arm, he stretched 
him on his back on the ground. 

The disappointed ruffian gathered 
himself up, and opening, as he rose, a 
clasp knife, that suspended by a lan- 
yard from his neck, was secured in 
the waistband of his trowsers, he made 
a pass at Francois with it. With the 
malignity that distinguishes the assas- 
sin from the man acting under the 
impulse of momentary passion, he 
aimed his blow at a vital part, and 
stabbing Frangois in the neck, he in- 
flicted a severe wound from whence 
the blood gushed copiously forth. 
Tata and Amanda screamed, and, 
throwing themselves upon Frangois, 
protected him for the time from fur- 
ther assault; and Gaspar, who was a 
little in advance on his way to the set- 
tlement, hearing them, turned round, 
and seeing the commotion returned 
hastily towards them. Perceiving the 
blood as he neared them, he drew a 
pistol from his belt, where he kept a 
couple of them ready for any emer- 
gency, and cocking it mechanically as 
he advanced, it had a@ surprisingly 
quieting effect on all present. Tata 
explained what had happened, at the 
same time that she applied herself to 
staunching the blood, which was more 
casily done than they had at first sup- 
posed, the point of the knife having 
fortunately missed the great veins 
towards which it had been directed: 
and Gaspar, glad to find matters no 
worse, contented himself with abusing 
Pedro pretty freely ; and declaring 
with an oath, a weapon that he made 
use of only on momentous occasions, 
that he should pay for his misdemea- 
nour. Frangois was then conveyed 
to Gaspar’s house, where, in the regu- 
lar course of things, he should have 
lingered long, and suffered severe pain 
from so dangerous a wound. But then, 
Frangois was an exception to all rule; 
and as he was a pirate without guilt, 
and a lover without hope, it is not dif- 
ficult to suppose that he may have con- 
trived to derive gratification in some 
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way from being sick. The truth, 
however, must be told, no matter how 
strange it may appear. The most ex- 
quisite pleasure that he had ever ex- 
perienced awaited him, namely, that 
of being assiduously attended by the 
woman he had loved, suffered and 
bled for. . Under the hands of an ex- 
perienced Malagache surgeon, and 
such a nursetender, his sufferings 
were neither severe nor protracted, 
and he was soon in a fair way of re- 
covery, and in possession of a good 
pretext for enjoying the society of his 
mistress. 

In the mean time the rejoicings for 
Gaspar’s return went on as before. 
He had brought home a rich booty 
and an accession of hands; and with 
them of course came an augmentation 
of excess. The night was spent in 
riot and debauchery, and such of the 
men as were in a state to do duty after 
its drunkenness and dissipation, were 
engaged during the day in effecting 
new changes in the vessel's rigging, 
that Gaspar deemed conducive to her 
better sailing and appointment. Fran- 
gois was, however, as yet exempt, on 
account of his wound,\from the per- 
formance of duty ; and when he began 
to recover he usually walked out with 
Tata and Amanda, and sometimes 
with the latter alone, into the neigh- 
bouring woods, where the thick foliage 
protected them from the powerful rays 
of the sun. 

These were his happiest days. With 
Amanda for a companion, and the 
assurance that it gave her pleasure to 
bear him company, he could have lived 
content any where but where they 
were ; and his,thoughts were continu- 
ally wandering, but in vain, in search 
of some opening for effecting her de- 
livery from such a revolting thraldom. 
Their conversation, when alone, often 
turned to the subject ; but as Frangois 
saw not only the impossibility of effect- 
ing it for the time, but the certain 
ruin that would follow its being, un- 
successfully attempted, he always ad- 
vised Amanda to endure with patience, 
what it was not in their power to 
alter, and, making the best of a bad 
matter, to wait some favourable op- 
portunity, that time or chance might 
throw in their way. In the prudence 
of this advice Amanda at length ac- 
quiesced, and that topic of conversation 
being for the time disposed of, she, 
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for want of any other, one day asked 
him for an account of his late cruise. 

Frangois had always avoided this 
subject ; for though there was nothing 
disgraceful to him in being compelled 
to consort with the companions 
amongst whom his bad fortune had 
thrown him, he was unwilling to add 
to Amanda’s uneasiness by a detail of 
the truth ; and his talent did not lie 
in inventing a plausible falsehood. 
His reluctance to enter into particu- 
lars about it did not escape her notice, 
and her curiosity being thereby raised, 
he yielded to her importunity: and 
as they wended their way leisurely 
through the shady paths of the wood, 
he gave her the account of their cruise 
as she desired, nearly verbatim as 
follows :— 


GASPAR’S CRUISE, 


** Well, you remember the day 
we left: I know I shan’t forget it in 
haste,” said Frangois. 

“ Why ?” asked Amanda. For not 
giving Frangois credit for the full 
amount of affection he had borne 
her at the time, she was not quite 
aware that their parting had been 
attended with perhaps even more pain 
to Francois than to herself. 

« Why, you looked so very sad that 
really it was enough to impress it on 
my memory,” said he. He might in- 
deed, with perfect correctness, have 
substituted for the word “sad,” 
“wretched,” or “miserable.” But 
Frangois was Amanda’s inferior in 
every thing but personal endowments ; 
and aware of it, and also not ashamed 
to acknowledge it, he was consequently 
cautious of assuming that she had 
been very wretched at the prospect of 
his departure. 

“‘Oh,” said Amanda, rather affecting 
surprise, and not caring much to con- 
ceal her affectation neither, “ I think I 
had some reason.” 

Reason she certainly had plenty, 
quite independent of any regret she 
might have felt for Frangois’s de- 
parture. So, without making any 
comment on her reply, or seeking 
any further explanation of the word, 
he proceeded :— 

“ After we had got through the 
pass, and the canoes and women had 
left us, we stood right out to sea all 
that day, and at nightfall we changed 
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our course to east, north-east, or there- 
abouts.” 

“And where's that?” interrupted 
Amanda, whose education, like that 
of most creoles, had been much ne- 
glected ; so much so, indeed, that she 
no more understood the meaning of 
this simple technical term than, or 
probably not so well, as a fair lady of 
our own country, in the present day, 
would understand some abstruse as- 
tronomical problem, were it pro- 
pounded to her. 

“Oh,” said Francois, “ it’s a point 
of the compass,—the direction we were 
steering in.” 

«Oh, I see,” said Amanda; “ goon.” 

« How long we kept on in that course 
I don’t know,” he continued. “ I think 
three or four weeks at least.” 

« And where were you going ?” in- 
terrupted Amanda. 

*‘ That's more than I can tell,” said 
Francois. 

“ Well, what were you doing all the 
time, then ?” 

*« Nothing indeed,” said he, “ except 
to sail the ship, and keep a look-out : 
we had nothing to do but eat, drink, 
and sleep ; and fight a little, I might 
add—and blackguard a good deal too: 
and I believe that was the sum-total of 
our occupation.” 

« And who were you fighting with?” 
asked Amanda, who had naturally 
enough fallen into the error of sup- 
posing that Frangois had mentioned 
fighting with reference to warlike ope- 
rations. 

“* Oh,” said Francois, “ amongst our- 
selves. Having little to do, that’s of 
ship’s duty, we were obliged to employ 
ourselves in some way—drinking, or 
gambling, or something of the kind. 
The devil generally finds something to 
do for those that he finds idle. I know, 
a day seldom passed without a fight— 
a regular one; not to say any thing 
of the continual wrangling that was 
going on; for when there are three 
or four such gentlemen as master 
Pedro on board a ship, it’s not ver 
easy to keep from quarrelling with 
them.” 

This was spoken with something 
like an allusion to himself personally ; 
and so indeed Amanda understood it. 
‘Had you any other quarrel with 
him?” said she, speaking in reference 
to the two that he had had with Pedro 
on her own account. 
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* No,” said Francois, “not with 
him: we were very near having one 
about our turn at the wheel, the day 
after we sailed; but Gaspar inter- 
fered ; and as I always did my best to 
keep clear of him, I suppose he 
thought it was the best of his play to 
me alone.” 

“ With whom then?” said Amanda. 

“Oh, with that fellow they call the 
boatswain,” replied Frangois. 

«* And what was it about 2” asked 
Amanda. 

«* Nonsense, indeed,” said Francois. 
“ Tt was his look-out.” 

“What do you mean by the look- 
out ?” interrupted Amanda. 

«“ The look-out,” repeated Frangois, 
and he hesitated ; for in explaining the 
term, he was about to throw a new 
light upon Amanda, that must, he 
knew, present his occupation to her 
in its darkest colours. The look- 
out for vessels—we were looking for 
a vessel to rob—you must’nt forget 
that,” said he. 

Amanda opened her eyes at the in- 
telligence ; for though she must have 
been sufficiently aware that that was 
the object of Gaspar’s cruise, it had 
never been in a manner so forced on 
her consideration before. 

*“* And as you can see farther from 
the mast-head,” he continued, “ than 
off deck, there was always one hand 
aloft watching for vessels. We took 
it by turns—each two hours at the 
main-top-gallant mast-head : and not- 
withstanding there was so little to do, 
they were always trying to avoid it— 
for we had plenty of lazy fellows, as 
well as quarrelsome ones on board,” 
said he, pausing to catch the thread of 
his story. “ Well, it was this boats- 
wain’s turn one day to take the look- 
out, and he tried to put it on me; but I 
wouldn’t stand it. He tried it on, as 
the saying is, but it wouldn’t fit. So 
he was obliged to go aloft, grumbling 
and swearing as he went, that Gas 
always favoured me; for Gaspar 
heard us arguing, and he had decided 
against him. 

“ While he was aloft, I happened 
to set about washing myself. I had 
drawn a bucket of water, and taken 
off my shirt; and I was —e 
away at my head and face, to leewar 
in the waist, just underneath him; for 
the vessel was leaning over a little to 
@ light air, when I saw two or 

Q 
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three great spits, asking your pardon, 
fall from time to time on the deck 
around me. It didn’t strike me at 
first where they were coming from— 
indeed I hardly noticed them—till 
seeing so many of them come one after 
another, and recollecting that this fel- 
low was vexed at not having succeeded 
in his attempt to pawn his look-out on 
‘me, I bethought me that he was trying 
to revenge himself on me by bedaubing 
me as I washed myself. So I drew 
back two or three steps towards the 
windlass, and looked up at him, rather 
‘angrily, as you may suppose. When 
he saw me look up, he knew that I 
‘suspected him: so he pretended to be 
looking very intently at something in 
‘the distance ; as if he was quite inno- 
cent of the whole transaction, you 
know. 

«‘¢ Hallo, shipmate,’ said I, ‘I'd 
thank you to find some other amuse- 
ment.’ 

“Are you speaking to me?’ said 
he angrily, looking down, and still 
keeping up the pretence of being un- 
conseious of what had happened. 

“*Do you suppose,’ said 1, ‘that 
I’m speaking to the top-gallant cross- 
trees, or the royal yard?’ for he was 
standing on the cross-trees, leaning 
over the yard, as it was lowered down 
on the lifts, half-mast high, for the 
convenience of the look-out leaning 
on it: for you see when we were 
cruising we didn’t want to carry any 
great press of sail.” 

* Well, Francois,” said Amanda, 
good-humouredly, though evident] 
impatient at so much technical detail, 
1 really believe you want to make a 
sailor of me.” 

“ That would be a pity,” said Fran. 
cois, in compliment to Amanda. The 
highest, perhaps indeed the first com- 
P _~ that he had ever ventured to 

er. 
' tee Well, if you don’t belay some of 
that slack-jaw of yours,’ said he, ‘ I'll 
come down and do it for you.’ 

*¢ It’s not worth your while,’ said I; 
“you'd better stay and mind your 
look-out.” 

“Tl let you see that,’ said he: 
and he started down the rigging in 
such a hurry, that stepping down two 
or three ratlins at atime, he missed 
his foot, and was very near coming 
down head foremost. 

_ Some of the hands on deck burst 
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out laughing at him; and I really 
couldn’t help joining with them, 
though it was likely to be somewhat 
at my own expense; for he was in 
such a passion at the ridiculous figure 
he cut, that he was coming down 
cursing and swearing what he wouldn’t 
do tome. Ikept my eye on him, how- 
ever, and as he jumped from the bul- 
wark on deck, and made right towards 
me, I lifted a nine-pound shot from the 
rack at the foot of the main-mast, and 
stood in a threatening posture, holding 
it up in my hand, to let him see that 
Iwas prepared for him. This caused 
him to pause; and dodging up to 
windward of him, I made for the com- 
panion, where there was a stand of 
cutlasses. As I snatched one of them 
out, I called down the companion 
to Gaspar, for he was below in the 
cabbin. 

¢ Hallo, sir,’ said I, ‘you're want- 
ing here.’ 

« ¢ Coward,’ cried two or three that 
were near. 

**¢ No coward,’ said I, * but I’d like 
a little fair play as well as any one.’ 

«¢ Pair play you shall have,’ said 
Gaspar, who came running up the 
ladder at the moment. 

*T told him the rights and wrongs 
of what had happened ; and the other 
contradicted me and challenged me to 
fight. And of course I couldn't refuse 
him : so we were soon placed opposite 
each other, with each a cutlass, and 
all hands ranged to see the fun, We 
tossed-up for the weather-side of the 
deck, and he got it; and after a few 
feints and passes, he made a swinging 
blow at me, and the point ofhis cutlass 
cut through my trowsers, just above 
the knee, and gave me a slight wound, 
that bled pretty freely. 

**« Come,’ said Gaspar, stepping be- 
tween us, ‘that'll do, you’ve drawn 
blood; so let it rest.’ 

¢1’ll be damned, if I let it rest,’ 
said I; for the sight of my blood made 
me angry, when I thought how little 
I had provoked the quarrel. 

**My brave young fellow,’ said 
Gaspar, sneeringly, ‘not so fast:’ at 
the same time making a movement to- 
wards me, ‘give me that,’ said he, 
taking hold of my cutlass ; and, to 
say truth, I did not attempt to refuse 
it, for he has an authoritative way 
about him, give him his due. 

*¢ You're a pretty pair of fellows, 
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cutting your own throats; are n’t you ? 
said he, addressing us both: ‘a nice 
pair of fools, fighting, all for love: I 
suppose you don’t care a curse about 
money, he continued, assuming a 
bantering tone, that was best suited, 
indeed, to the occasion. ‘I'll thank 
you both,’ he added more sternly, ‘ to 
keep your courage till I want it; and, 
indeed,’ said he, looking round at 
those that had assembled, ‘1 have the 
same to say to youall ; for, by heavens, 
I shall have to make an example, if 
such quarrelling, like children, goes 
on: fighting about straws. What busi- 
ness had you quitting your look-out ? 
said he, addressing himself particu- 
larly to the other. 

*¢ And, what business had he ag- 
gravating me?’ he answered ; but, at 
the same time retreating towards the 
rigging, and preparing to ascend to 
the post he had left, as the best apo- 
logy for his neglect of duty—and so it 
ended. Gaspar went below, when he 
saw all quiet. He gave me abit of 
plaister and a bandage for my leg, with 
some advice as usual, very good, no 
doubt: and as for the boatswain, 
whether his conscience smote him when 
his passion cooled; or what is more 
probable, that his vanity was tickled 
at my coming off second best, he came 
in the evening and offered to shake 
hands with me, and we made it up, 
and have been the best of good friends 
ever since, as you might have remarked, 
perhaps.” 

Well, and your wound,” said 
Amanda. 

“Oh, it was a mere scratch, it 
healed directly,” said Frangois. “A 
few days after we fell in with a vessel : 
she was to leeward, and we bore down 
on her. When we came near her 
she hoisted Portuguese colours ; and, 
as she was a poor little brig, they 
lowered the quarter boat, and pulled 
aboard her at once. 

‘*A terrible fright they were in, poor 
devils! When we came along side 
her, they had the accommodation lad- 
der all ready at the gangway, and two 
or three fellows as officious as you 
please ; one standing by with a rope te 
heave to the boat, and two more, one 
at each side of the gangway, with a 
hold of the manropes, dangling them 
out for Gaspar to lay hold of. One 
dirty scoundrel, if you could have 
heard him, rating the other for not 
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swinging the manrope handsomely into 
Gaspar’s hand at once, and pa ing 
him as much respect as if he had 

the captain of a ship of the line. tt 
was, ‘captain, will you this,’ and ¢ cap- 
tain, shall I that,’ wherever he could 
manage to squeeze in the word, cap- 
tain—I think, he must have captained 
him to his heart's content.” 

“ Well, and how did Gaspar receive 
his civility?” asked Amanda. 

“Oh, just as if it was all his due, 
and what he’d been always accustomed 
to. He laid hold of the manropes, 
and jumped up first upon the deck, 
bidding me follow him. When we got 
on deck, the master of the brig was 
standing near the capstan, looking not 
very well pleased, you may be sure, 
for he knew well enough what we were, 
and he’d evidently not quite made up 
his mind how he should receive us ; so 
he made a kind of stiff half bow to 
Gaspar, that only put him in an ill 
humour ; so Gaspar walked up to him, 
and struck his hat a blow with his cut- 
lass, saying, ‘ take off your hat, sir, 
or I'll do it for you,’ as the hat fell 
on the deck. ‘ That’s right,’ said 
some of the others that had followed 
us up, ‘teach him manners, since he 
doesn’t know them.’ 

‘It brought the poor fellow to his 
senses, at all events; and if it did 
n’t improve his manners, it showed 
him that he must knuckle under, 
which he very quickly did.” 

“© Well, and what did you do next?” 
asked Amanda, much alarmed. 

‘* Gaspar stationed some of ours on 
the quarter-deck, and bid the captain 
show him the way down to the cabin. 
He led the way at once; and after 
Gaspar had looked about him a little, 
he asked him what money he had. 
He said he had some, without any 
hesitation ; and Gaspar desired him to 
give it to him. He then went to a pri- 
yate drawer in his own state room, and 
taking out several small bags of coin, 
gold and silver, he gaye them to Gas- 
par, along with a few trinkets and 
precious stones of less value. 

* ¢And is that all?’ said Gaspar to 
him. 

‘¢¢ That’s all,’ he replied, ¢ I swear;’ 


for he evidently spoke but little 
French. 
«Oh, I believe you, I wouldn’t 


doubt your oath, on any account,” 
said Gaspar, facetiously, at the same 
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time looking about in quest of some 
likely place for something to be con- 
cealed in. 

“ The fellow that had been so civil 
and cringing at the gangway, had fol- 
lowed us down, in the meantime, with 
the intention of volunteering his ser- 
vices, or information, in case he had 
an opportunity, or they should be re- 
quired ; and now was his time. 

“«T saw him going down into the 
lazarette with something, just before 
you came on board,’ said he, as he 
stood in the cuddy-door watching 
what was going on. 

«¢ You did?’ said two or three, at 
once, eagerly. 

“«T did, by » said he. 

“His captain gave him a contemptuous 
look, that might have satisfied any 
one that the fellow was telling a lie, 
but it was of no use; the suspicion 
that there was a shadow of a chance 
that he might be secreting something, 
was enough for the blood-thirsty 
hounds—that you could see by their 
looks: but they didn’t keep him long 
in suspense—Pedro was the first to 
speak, as usual— 

*«¢Come, hand it out,’ said he, ad- 
vancing and striking him a sharp blow 
across the face with the flat of his 
cutlass, but so carelessly, that the 
edge of it inflicted a skin wound from 
his eye to his jaw—“ Hand out the 
rest, or by jingo, we'll make you eat 
a slice of your own liver before we 

rt.’ 

“Up to this time, the poor fellow 
had evidently had no idea that his 
life and ship wouldn’t have been spared 
him, but now he began to see what he 
was to expect. He put his hand up 
to his face, as he felt the blood trick- 
ling down it, and leaning back against 
the bulkhead,* he stood silent, and, as 
it appeared to me, prepared for the 
worst that might follow. He had no 
arms about him, or I rather think he 
wouldn’t have taken it so quietly, for 
he had the look of a fellow that could 
have died like a man. 

*« You'd better give up all at once,’ 
said Gaspar to him ; ‘it'll be the best 
of your play,’ he added, assuming 
more of the Cain than, | believe, be- 
longs to him. 
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*¢T have no more to give,’ said he 
firmly. 

“«¢ It’s a damned lie,’ said Pedro, 
‘he has, I know,’ said he, turning 
to the others, 

‘¢¢ Shall we put the screws on,’t sug- 
gested another, as the man remained 
silent and unmoved. 

“¢ Ay do,’ said Gaspar, and two 
of them immediately seizing hold of 
his arms, wrenched them violently 
behind him; while Pedro throwing 
down his cutlass, opened his knife— 
the very one, I believe, that he stab- 
bed me with the other day—and laying 
hold of the top of the man’s ear with 
his left hand, he sliced the whole lobe 
of it adroitly off. 

«© ¢ Will you speak now ?’ said he, 
holding it up close before his eyes. 
Oh! the look of anguish of the poor 
fellow, as he looked at his ear dangling 
before him. As yet he'd kept his 
temper and self-possession, but now 
in a passionate tone of distress, that 
might have drawn pity, one would 
think, from a stone, he cried out— 

«“¢ Take my life at once, do!’ 

«But the ruffians heeded it but little. 

« ¢ Not just yet,’ said they, as they 
made his arms fast behind him ; and, at 
the same time, Pedro whipped off his 
other ear, as he had done the first. 
The poor fellow gave a piercing shriek 
of agony, and his head fell aside upon 
his shoulder !” 

“Was he dead?” said Amanda, 
who was in tears at the recital. 

**€ No, he had only gone into a sort 
of faint,’ replied Frangois; ‘ but at 
the sound of his cry a rustling was 
heard in one of the lockers, and the 
lid of it rising, we saw the clothes of 
a woman endeavouring to extricate 
herself from it. 

“¢ Hallo!’ said Gaspar, going over 
towards the locker, ‘what have we 
here ?’ 

“¢QOh, that’s madame,’ said the 
same scoundrel that had spoken before, 
that fellow that they have nicknamed 
Suffren ; he with the abominable wall 
eye, that you must have seen.” 

“TI know him,” replied Amanda; 
“go on; do, Frangois.” 

« Well, this was too much for Gas- 
par, I believe, to do him justice.” 


* Bulkhead is the marine term for any partition between two apartments. 
.t Putting the screws on is a cant term for applying any kind of torture, 
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“To do him justice, the wretch,” 
replied Amanda. 

“ Well, to give the devil his due 
then,” said Francois—*‘ He sat down 
on the locker, evidently disconcerted, 
and bid them to take the captain away, 
for that he believed he had no more 
money. ‘The others soon got him up 
on deck, and I saw no more of him.” 

“ Well, and the woman,” said 
Amanda, in breathless anxiety, as 
Frangois paused ; but still, not daring 
to hazard any particular inquiry about 
her. 

“When they were all clear out of the 
cabin, and hard enough it was to get 
them out when their curiosity was 
roused, Gaspar got up off the locker 
and took her out more dead than 
alive—poor thing! she made an at- 
tempt to go on deck, but Gaspar 
prevented her, and told her to be 
quiet, and that nothing should happen 
her—of course, she did not under- 
stand him, unless she might have 
guessed what he meant; for she was 
an Indian woman, or rather a mula- 
tress, indeed, I believe, and couldn't 
speak a word of French: she was a 
beautiful creature too, very like my 
own poor mother, but younger.” 

“ Here Francois seemed rather un- 
mindful of the thread of his story. 

“ Well, and what became of her, 
Frangois ?” inquired Amanda, earnest- 
ly; for she had been rather disgusted 
at, than interested in, the account of 
so much brutality, till the appearance 
of one of her own sex, on the stage, 
in a predicament too, so like what she 
had been involved in so lately herself, 
awakened all her sympathy. 

* When she found she couldn't 
get on deck,” said Frangois, resuming 
after a’considerable pause, “ she dart- 
ed into the captain’s cabin, and flung 
herself down on her face on his bed ; 
then Gaspar collected all the bags of 
money, and gave them to me to keep. 
He desired me to stand in the cuddy- 
door, and not to let her out, nor any 
one in, till he returned; and then he 
went on deck.” 

« Well, and what did you do when 
he was gone?” asked Amanda; who, 
in her anxiety to learn the poor wo- 
man’s fate, heedless of the reluctance 
that Francois manifested in proceeding 
with his narrative, was obliged, as it 
were, to extract it paragraph by para- 
graph from him, 
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‘‘] did nothing, indeed,” said Fran- 
ois ; “ for what could I do? the poor 
woman never raised her face from the 
bed; and as I didn’t know her lan- 
guage, I couldn’t speak to her ; and to 
have interfered with her or disturbed 
her would have been of no use; so I 
just did as Gaspar desired me, and he 
soon came back with the rest. They 
then got a lighted lamp and went 
down into the lazarette to look for the 
money that they supposed the captain 
had secreted, but they could n’t find 
any; so they came up and got the 
manifest, to see what cargo there was 
on board. 

‘As it happened, there was but little 
of any thing The vessel was almost 
in ballast going to the Persian Gulf, 
and the money we had got, was intend- 
ed to purchase a cargo for her; so 
they got up whatever was of any use 
to us, along with her stores and pro- 
visions, and sent them on board our 
vessel, and then they scuttled her.” 

«* What do you mean by ‘scuttled 
her? asked Amanda, in an anxious 
tone of voice, sufficiently indicative 
that she had some undefined idea that 
the term had reference to some ill 
treatment of the unfortunate woman. 

“ Ah! I thought you’d want that 
word explained,” replied Frangois, 
“and, indeed, I was going to do it 
for you, but that I was afraid of com- 
ing in for a repetition of that foul 
charge you brought against me, just 
now.” 

«* What charge ?” asked Amanda. 

“ That of wishing to see you clad 
in tarry breeks,” replied Frangois, 
archly. 

« Ah, well, Francois,” said Aman- 
da, “really I’m not in a humour for 
joking—there’s a time for all things.” 

“ Well, to say the truth, neither 
am J,” he replied; for I never think 
of the poor woman but with the greatest 
regret; and, though you'll hardly be- 
lieve it perhaps, I can assure you, 
that when you have shed as many tears 
over her fate as I have, it'll greatly 
contribute to dry up the fountain of 
your grief.” 

This last apostrophe of Francois 
increased Amanda's anxiety to hear 
the conclusion of the woman’s history, 
and learn what the fate, that could 
have touched him so sensibly, was, 
to such a degree, that she could only 
intimate her wish, to that effect, by 
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an impatient gesture and significant 
look; which, Frangois observing, 
proceeded— 

“ To scuttle a ship is to bore holes 
in her hull, any where below her 
water-line, so that the water from 
without rushing in may fill her: then, 
if she has got a heavy cargo on board, 
or even if she’s built of heavy timber, 
she sinks, The brig was built of teak, 
so that with her ballast she soon sank.” 

** And the poor woman was drown- 
ed!” said Amanda. 

«* No-o!” said Francois. 

« And, why then didn’t you bring 
her here ?” inquired Amanda, im- 
patiently ; “what became of her ?” 

“ I'm thinking how I shall tell you; 
or, indeed, whether I should tell you 
at all or not.” 

“ Ah, you must, Frangois—do go 
on,” said Amanda. 

It had been Frangois’s intention, 
when he began to relate to Amanda 
this account of Gaspar’s cruise, to 
have concealed from her the worst 
part of what had befallen the unfor- 
tunate woman, the captain’s wife, 
judging it unfit for her ear, as it was 
only calculated to add to the uncasi- 
ness that he knew she must necessarily 
feel, in the fearful predicament in 
which she was involved. But the dif- 
ficulty that deponents have ever found 
in telling a part of the truth, and sup- 

ressing the rest, by substituting in 
its stead a plausible falsehood, here 
beset him. He had been insensibly 
drawn on to disclose so many of the 
concomitant circumstances of the case, 
that he now found it impossible to 
adhere to his original determination, 
of separating the catastrophe of the 
brig and her crew from that of the 
captain’s wife, and giving the veri- 

le account of the former, while he 
metamorphosed, or in a great mea- 
sure suppressed the latter. As the 
deep interest that Amanda was taking 
in his narrative as he advanced, show- 
ed him, that she would not fail to de- 
tect any attempt he might make, to 

Im on her an invention of his own 

or facts: and to have broken off 
his story abruptly, now that he 
had excited her curiosity to such a 
pitch, would have been attended with 
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nearly equal difficulty—and thus he 
was constrained to proceed. 

* As soon as they had ascertained that 
there was nothing more worth taking 
on board, and, in fact, disposed of all 
business, they began to think of plea- 
sure, you may be sure. So, while 
the vessel was filling, they all went 
down into the cabin to take a glass of 
grog, and enjoy themselves on the 
strength of the success of their first 
attempt. They were very cockahoop 
and uproarious—all the worse for the 
‘eo woman, for they didn’t forget 

er in their cups, and she was soon 
brought up for sentence. Gaspar was 
for bringing her here, and so they all 
were, but each claimed her for him- 
self, and at last they agreed to cast 
lots for her: so Gaspar took out a 
dollar from one of the money bags, 
and they tossed up who should have 
her, and Antonio got her, but she re- 
fused to go with him or leave the berth; 
and even when the water had risen 
above the cabin floor, she persisted in 
staying ; so Antonio was preparing to 
make fast her hands, and take her 
away by force, when Suffren came to 
his assistance, and told him that if 
he'd leave her to him, he'd get her 
along; and as Antonio was a little 
puzzled how to manage with her, he was 
glad to accept his offer ; and the way 
the brute took with her was in keeping 
with the part he had played already. 

“He understood her language, and 
he told her that her husband had been 
sent on board our vessel, bound hand 
and foot, because he had resisted; and 
that if she didn’t go quietly, we’d do 
the same with her.” 

* Then her husband was on board 
your ship?” said Amanda. 

“Oh, no!” said Frangois, “ they 
had thrown him over-board when 
they took him up from the cabin—it 
was all but a device to get her to go, 
without giving them trouble—and it 
succeeded too; for she got up and 
went fast enough, poor thing, when 
she thought she was following her 
husband. Suffren supported her to 
the gangway, and he was helping her 
up on therail, that she might go down 
the accommodation-ladder into the 
boat, when some lascars,* that had 


* Lascars are Indians of alow cast, who gain a livelihood chiefly by following 
the sea, for they are hardly worthy the name of sailors, not being competent to 
discharge all the duties of a seaman ; but they ship on board vessels, bound even 
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been squatting down, forward, so as 
to escape observation, saw her going 
over the side. I suppose they didn’t 
know that the vessel had been scuttled, 
and the danger they were in. The 

likely thought, that having taken all 
that was of use to us, we were going 
to leave the vessel to them to take 
their chance in her; at all events, 
they came aft towards the gangway, 
crouching and making their salaams to 
us, endeavouring to get a chance to 
wish her good-by 3 for she was a 
country woman of theirs, probably 
of some low cast, like themselves— 
but they paid dearly for their good 
nature—the poor fellows could not 
have chosen a more unlucky moment 
for showing themselves, though, in- 
deed, it was, in a manner, all the 
same; for, of course, they'd have 
been drowned whenever the brig went 
down. 

** However, be that as it may, the 
poor old sarrang,* in his haste to 
take leave of the captain’s wife, came, 
without much ceremony, close up to 
Pedro, as he stood near the gangway 5 
and he was in an abominable bad hu- 
mour at the time, at having lost his 
chance of the woman; and, as he 
never gets over a fit of ill temper till 
he's spit his spite upon some one, the 
unfortunate old man just came oppor- 
tunely to make a butt for him. 

‘‘Why don’t you make asalaam to a 
gentleman when you meet him?’ said 
he to him gruffly, in French, a word 
of which, he knew well, that he didn’t 
understand. 

“The man made him no reply, of 
course ; how should he, when he had 
not noticed the question that was put 
to him. But Pedro was longing to 
be down on him; I could see his 
white liver curd’ling, for I was watch- 
ing him. He paused for a moment, 
while he racked his invention, I sup- 
pose, and then, as if he'd found what 
he’d been at a loss for, he turned round 
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and called over the side to Gaspar, 
who was in the boat beneath.” 

«“« What shall we do with these 
pork-haters?”} said he ; ‘it’s not right 
to leave them here after us.’ 

“«¢T don’t know,’ replied Gaspar, 
‘ you may make bacon of them if you 
please.’ 

“«T haven't quite time for that,” 
replied Pedro; ¢ but, I suppose, it'll 
do as well to make pork of them,’ he 
added facetiously. 

*** Ay, or dead pig ; any thing you 
like,’ said Gaspar, ‘so you're quick 
about it,’ for he was in haste to be 
gone. So without more to do, Pedro 
discharged his pistol at the old Sar- 
rang’s head. The old man fell in- 
stantly, and the lascars collected round’ 
him wringing their hands in despair 3 
for these lascars look up to their 
sarrang with a reverence little short 
of veneration. Antonio happened to 
be standing by at the time, and the 
high spirits that he was in made him 
as wantonly cruel as Pedro's ill 
humour had made him; so he was’ 
just preparing to despatch another of 
them in the same manner, when Pedro 
prevented him, telling him not: to 
waste powder ; and then after a little 
preparatory explanation from him how 
they were to procced, they lifted the 
dead body between them, and hove it 
over board, and the remainder of the 
unfortunate lascars raised a piteous 
cry, and immediately jumped over- 
board after it.” 

As when the tempest has attained to 
such a height that the mariner ap- 
palled by its fury, and conscious of his 
inability to oppose its career, stands 
passive and resigned, surveying its 
ravages, as though he were an uncon- 
cerned spectator of the wreck that 
it’s making of his hopes; so at the 
recital of this devilish deed, did 
Amanda stand as if transfixed, with. 
out even the power to express the 
horror she felt at it; and Frangoisy 


to Europe, in gangs of from four to twenty and upwards,as pulley-hawlies, and to 
do the fatigue duty, while Sucanies, or European sailors, steer the ship, mend 


the sails, and repair the rigging, &e. 


* Every gang of Lascars is commanded by a sarrang, an experienced old hand, 
who, while he discharges the duties of a boatswain, and interprets the orders of the 
officer of the watch to his countrymen, exercises an almost absolute authority over 
them, shipping them on board any yessel that he pleases, and transacting their 
money matters, &c. The responsibility of his duties makes him a person of con- 


siderable importance. 
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after a moment’s pause hastened to 
conclude his story. 

“ This was, I may say, the finish- 
ing stroke; for what became of the 
mates, and the rest of the crew, I 
don't know, for I never asked ; though 
from some joking that I heard after- 
wards about the game way, as they 
called it, that the mate behaved, I 
suppose they were despatched when 
Gaspar and the rest left me in the 
cabin.” 

By this time Amanda had recovered 
sufficiently from the startling effect of 
the account of the savage treatment 
that the lascars had received, to re- 
vert to former recollections. 

** Well, but Frangois,” said she, 
*‘you haven’t told me how the poor 
woman fared ; of course, I suppose, 
she was murdered in cold blood, like 
the harmless lascars: but tell me—go 
on. I'm prepared for any thing you 
can tell me now :” and taking advan- 
tage of a prostrate tree that supplied 
her very seasonably witha seat; ex- 
cited and weary as she was, she nerved 
herself against whatever might be still 
in reserve. 

“She was not murdered,” said 
Frangois, “ but I believe, being mur- 
dered would have been a preferable 
end to hers, for she was compelled to 
become her own executioner. As soon 
as we got on board our own vessel, 
Antonio took charge of her himself, 
and after dogging her about the deck, 
forcing his attentions and kindness 
on the distracted woman, till she was 
nearly in hysterics between his tor- 
menting her, and not finding her hus- 
band as she expected; Gaspar told 
him that he must get her below, for 
he could see plainly that other greedy 
eyes began to be directed towards her. 
So Antonio and Suffren between them 
persuaded her, with a good deal to 
do, to go down into the half deck, 
still under pretence of taking her to 
her husband ; and I saw no more of 
her till near midnight. It was my 
watch on deck, and I was walking to 
leeward in the waist, when I heard a 


wild scream from the half-deck, and 


presently after 1 saw some one strug- 
gling to get up the ladder. It was 
the poor woman, and Antonio was 
holding on by her clothes below, but 
she tore from him, and rushed down 
to leeward. Iran towards her, for I 
guessed that she was going to throw 
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herself overboard, or make some des- 
perate attempt on her life. But I was 
too late, for she struck with such 
force against the low bulwark, that 
what with her own good will, and the 
violence of the blow, she was preci- 
pitated over it. I caught hold of the 
skirt of her simar just as she was 
capsizing, but it was not strong enough 
to bring her up, and a large piece of 
it tore off and remained in my hand: 
and in truth I believe it was just as 
well that I was not able to prevent 
her. 


« And now,” he added, having stolen 
a look at Amanda’s face, and judging 
from the mixture of sad and stern that 
entered exclusively into the expres- 
sion of it, that her curiosity was as 
thoroughly satiated, as he was him- 
self tired of the subject,—* I believe 
you've heard all that I know worth 
relating ; for we cruised only a few 
days longer, and falling in with no- 
thing we returned home direct: we 
stopped indeed at the Seychelles to 
get some water, but that detained us 
only one tide.” 

Amanda's curiosity was in truth 
more than satisfied ; for ere Francois 
had concluded, the indignation that 
she had been for some time suppress- 
ing, had wound her feelings up to 
such a pitch, that had it not been for 
a considerable amount of anxiety that 
the refreshing he had given her me- 
mory superinduced about her own 
precarious position among the perpe- 
petrators of such diabolical acts, she 
would most probably have interrupted 
him by some of the exterior tokens of 
passion. As it was, she was, to use 
a homely but expressive phrase, boil- 
ing with indignation. 

I must here remind the reader that 
though Amanda, situated and circum- 
stanced as she was, was sufficiently 
aware that robbery, violence, and mur- 
der are inseparable from the avocations 
of pirates, yet notwithstanding, many 
circumstances had hitherto conspired 
to — her from regarding Gaspar 
and his companions (a few of them ex- 
cepted) with all the dread and ab- 
horrence that a timid and high-minded 
female might be expected to feel for 
men following so abominable a calling. 
First amongst these causes may be 
enumerated, the kindness shown her 
by Gaspar, on the seizure of the 
Lechimy, and subsequently ; and cer- 
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tainly not last, the fact that Frangois 
was one of his companions. That he 
was so against his will was not for- 
gotten neither : still he was the com- 
panion of the man, who, considering 
the means of annoyance in his power, 
had uniformly treated her with much 
consideration. Add to these, that 
Tata, her bosom friend and benefac- 
tress, was Gaspar’s wife; and if the 
effect, that all these contingencies 
would be likely to produce on a kind 
and grateful disposition, be duly con- 
sidered, it will not appear surprising 
that Amanda should rather have in- 
clined to note any saving points in 
Gaspar’s character, than to form a 
correct estimate of the utter depra- 
vity that must be involved in the 
habitual exercise of a nefarious em- 
ployment like his. 

But now, when, if I may be per- 
mitted the expression, she heard in 
sober sadness from Francois the pre- 
vious detail, concluding with an 
account of Gaspar’s having acquiesced 
in such an unworthy advantage, to 
say no more of it, taken of the help- 
lessness of her sex, she could not 
contain the resentment that she felt, 
and resolving in her virtuous indig- 
nation to take Francois to a severe 
account for such laxity of principle 
as was implied in his being carried 
nolens volens to a scene of violence 
and bloodshed, she scarcely waited for 
the conclusion of his account, when 
she demanded of him, “ and how can 
you possibly advise me to remain for 
a moment in such a place.” 

“‘ I really,” said Frangois, “ do not 
advise you, nor any person to stay in 
it ; on the contrary, I'would advise you 
by all means to leave it as soon as you 
can.” 

*“* Then why not,” said she, “ fly 
this moment ; what’s to prevent us? 
I'll do any thing, bear any thing rather 
than remain amongst such men.” 

« Oh,” said Frangois, * that would 
be worse than useless. You've seen 
already how the carpenter fared for 
trying it. I should have been with 
him too,” he added pensively, “ if it 
hadn’t been for you.” 

«* Then do you mean to say,” said 
Amanda, in great indignation, “ that 
it’s I that prevent your going?” 

«‘ No, by no means,” said Francois ; 
* but as I make no doubt that I owe 
you my life on that account, I'm 
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bound to stay and see you clear of 
them.” 

*« Oh,” said Amanda, much softened 
by perceiving. the drift of his remark, 
“then you mean that it’s for my sake, 
—on my account that you're staying.” 

“I mean,” said Frangois, who felt 
himself in some degree bound to re- 
pair the wrong that his character had 
sustained in Amanda’s_ estimation, 
“that but for knowing that I should 
leave you at their mercy, I should 
long since have jumped overboard, or 
at all events have attempted my escape 
at any risk.” 

There is a stage in love affairs, 
when dalliance must give place to an 
explicit avowal of sentiment, and an 
understanding between the parties, of 
necessity, follows. Frangois’s and 
Amanda’s mutual attachment had been 
long fostered in secret, for want of an 
opportunity of avowing it: the in- 
feriority of Frangois’s condition, and 
a certain delicacy that Amanda's 
state of dependance on him, pointed 
out, having prevented his making the 
advances to her that would have been 
the province of his sex under more 
favourable circumstances: and she 
was of course withheld by womanly 
pride from deviating from the course 
that propriety has in such matters laid 
down. 

But chance, or the current ofeventsso 
often confounded with it, had surmount- 
ed these obstacles, and the crisis that I 
have mentioned was arrived. Fran- 
gois’s noble generosity was too appa- 
rent: and, as Amanda sat contem- 
plating it beside him, her momentary 
anger resolving itself into gratitude ; 
her eyes filled with tears, that it be- 
came necessary to hide; and there 
was no place so convenient for the 
purpose as his breast: she fell on it, 
and in so doing, confessed what maiden 
modesty forbade her tongue to speak. 

But recollecting herself almost im- 
mediately, she deemed it necessary to 
offer an apology for the liberty she 
had taken—not to Frangois, but to 
herself. 

“ I believe,” said she, “ I wronged 
you, Frangois—I certainly was wrong,” 
she added. 

Frangois, however, required no 
such apology ; nor had he any idea of 
losing the advantage that he had so 
fairly gained; and though his asto- 
nishment was only exceeded by hig 
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delight, he replied with becoming gallan- 
try, as he pressed her to his bosom, 

“ Indeed you have not wronged me ; 
or I should rather perhaps say, wrong 
me as often as you please in this way. 
Wronged me!” he continued, in a 
tone of ecstacy; “I could almost 
forgive Gaspar all the wrongs he’s 
done us both, for this one consequence 
of them.” 

Amanda had, however, by this time 
regained her self-possession ; and the 
mention of Gaspar’s name with so 
favourable an apostrophe, recalled in 
some degree the angry feelings that 
had subsided. 

* Frangois,” said she, as she with- 
drew herself from his arms, “ it 
would be vain for me to attempt to 
hide what you must see plainly ; but 
if you love me, or value my love, leave 
this place; I'll do any thing; I'll 
bear any thing, as I said before, only 
let us leave this odious place.” 

But there was something in this 
short speech that had arrested Fran- 
cois’s attention more than the end to 
which it tended. There was a direct 
avowal of love from Amanda’s own 
lips, and a sort of indirect questioning 
of the state of his affections, that re- 
quired an immediate answer. 

“If I love you!” said Frangois, 
using the conjunction, so as to ex- 
press his amazement at there being 
any doubt on the subject, and at the 
same time convey to Amanda the most 
positive assurance that he was in every 
sense of the words her devoted ser- 
vant. 

« Oh!” said Amanda, “ I didn’t 
mean to question it; but I entreat of 
you, Frangois, not to think of staying 

ere. What can come of it? We 
shall both be murdered—both of us.” 

* I have no thought of the kind,” 
replied Francois; but, at present, 
it’s impossible to go: we should be 
missed in an hour, and overtaken in 
another.” 

To the soundness of this argument, 
Amanda having nothing to oppose, a 
short silence ensued, which was broken 
in upon by Tata’s approaching in quest 
of her friends. 

* See!” said Francois, “ here comes 
Tata, wondering, no doubt, what has 
become of us, though we havn't been 
half an hour out.” 

And Tata, advancing hastily with 
an arch smile, intended to say to 
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Amanda, you've been enjoying a ‘éte 
@ téte, commenced an harangue on 
a variety of topics, and put ar end 
to the conversation between Frangois 
and Amanda; one that had made a 
material alteration in the mutual rela- 
tion in which they stood to each other. 

Thus matters went on till Frangois 
was perfectly recovered, when he re- 
sumed his daily oceupation with Gas- 
par on board the vessel. He, how- 
ever, took little part in the amuse- 
ments of the evening, for which he 
had no taste, even had he not pre- 
ferred Amanda’s company. Even 
Tata could seldom prevail on him to 
join in the dance; and when he did, 
it was with an evident reluctance, which 
his companions and Gaspar attributed 
to the remembrance of the late outrage 
that had been perpetrated on him. 
And as it was Gaspar’s interest to 
promote, as far as in him lay, unani- 
mity and good-fellowship amongst his 
followers, he was at some pains to re« 
move the impression. 

*‘ Come, Francois, man,” said he, 
when Tata had been one evening 
pressing him in vain to stand up in 
the dance with her (for Malagache 
etiquette does not require that a lady 
should wait to be asked), “ you'll 
forget your steps, if you don’t prac- 
tise a little more.” 

« Oh,” said Francois, “ I never 
had many to forget. But, at all 
events,” he continued, in the jovial 
strain in which Gaspar had com- 
menced, “ [I left my dancing-pumps 
behind me.” 

* I’m afraid,” said Gaspar, “ you're 
carrying that bit of a rub in your 
nose.” 

What bit of a rub?” said Fran« 
ois. 

“ That affair with Pedro,” he re. 
plied. 

* Not I,” said Francois; “ if it 
left no more mark in my neck than it 
has in my nose, it'd have been forgot- 
ten long ago.” c 

Gaspar, however, mistaking Fran. 
gois’s figure of speech and play on his 
words, supposed that he meant to say 
that it was not altogether forgotten. 

“ Hut tut, man,” said he, “ you 
should never bear malice—Pedro 
bears you none—never bear malice, I 
say—that’s my way.” 

This was a very different doctrine’ 


from that which Gaspar had so forci. 
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bly inculeated on Frangois at their in- 
terview on board the Lechimy, when 
the latter was in durance; and so in- 
deed he did not fail to think. But as 
thoughts are often best suppressed, he 
answered, 

* Oh, it’s my way too; to satisfy 
you of it, I’m ready to shake hands 
with him, if he wishes. But Tata,” 
he said, turning to Tata, who was be- 
side him, and preparing to go with her, 
« T'll not keep you waiting.” 

Gaspar, however, thought it an op- 
portunity of accommodating the dif- 
ference that was not to be lost. 

*« Never mind Tata,” said he, 
*¢ she’s well used to waiting. Tata,” 
said he, addressing her in her native 
tongue, call here Pedro.” 

Tata went in quest of him. 

“‘ These matters are always best 
settled while people are in the hu- 
mour,” said he to Amanda, while 
they waited for the arrival of Pedro. 

“ So they are,” said Amanda, who 
in the simplicity of her heart, rejoiced 
at the prospect of Frangois’s being re- 
conciled to an enemy that she dreaded 
on his account. 

Pedro, who was amusing himself in 
the canteen close by, soon arrived. 

“ Here, Pedro,” said Gaspar, 
« Francois is ready to make up this 
bit of a tiff, and offers to shake hands ; 
what do you say?” 

* What do J say?” said Pedro— 
« why, that he does me great honour, 
to be sure.” 

* Come, come,” said Gaspar, per- 
ceiving some reluctance and bad feel- 
ing on Pedro’s part, “ you should 
forgive and forget ;”—forgive and for- 
get amongst shipmates. 

“ Oh, very well,” said Pedro, in- 
terrupting him, and giving Frangois 
his hand, “ I’m agreeable. Mayhap 
the young lady ‘id shake hands too,” 
he continued ; “ for all we parted such 
bad friends when last we met.” And 
going directly up to Amanda, he 
offered, or rather forced his hand upon 
her. Taken by surprise, and unwil- 
ling to throw cold water upon Fran- 

ois’s reconciliation with him, Amanda 
rather permitted him to take her hand 
than accorded it. 

*« Didn't I know she would,” he 
said, sarcastically, as he shook her 
hand with vehemence, in proportion 
inversely to the degree of friendship, 
or rather little friendship, he felt 
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for her. And perceiving that Amanda 
shrunk from his rude grasp, when he 
relaxed it, as from the touch of an 
unclean animal, 

* I 'wouldn’t say,” he said, as he 
turned his back to go, “ but I'd get 
her to give me a kiss yet ;” and so 
saying, he withdrew hastily to rejoin 
his comrades in the canteen, whither 
Frangois and Tata had preceded him. 

« That’s an impudent scoundrel,” 
said Gaspar to Amanda, when he was 
out of hearing; * but I'll teach him 
to pick his steps, if he doesn’t mind him- 
self: I'll let him know that you're com- 
pany for his master, or I’m mistaken.” 

This jargon, not very intelligible 
to any one who was unacquainted with 
what was passing in Gaspar’s mind at 
the time, was entirely misunderstood 
by Amanda. From knowing that 
Gaspar had been all along acquainted 
with Frangois’s attachment to her, 
she supposed that in his concluding 
remarks he adverted to Frangois; 
and that it was he whom Gaspar had 
honoured with the appellation of 
Pedro’s master. And as she was 
averse to making her love a topic of 
conversation, she made no reply. 

But Gaspar did not permit her to 
remain long in ignorance of his mean- 
ing. They were alone—Tata was 
absent. It might be some time be- 
fore such an opportunity would occur 
again. 

“ T’ve been thinking, Amanda,” he 
continued, after pausing for a short 
time, for the purpose of studying how 
he should make his approach, “ that 
you couldn’t do better than take me, 
as Francois seems to hang back so 
confoundedly. Curse me, if I don’t 
think he’s taken a fancy to Tata. If 
he has, he’s welcome to her; and a 
fair exchange is no robbery—changy 
for changy, you know—a black dog 
for a white monkey—that’s just it— 
what do you think yourself?” 

Had a thunder-clap burst over poor 
Amanda’s head, it might possibly have 
terrified her more, but would certainly 
not have so thoroughly astounded her 
as this startling proposal did. She was 
completely deprived by it of the 
power of utterance, and became 
otherwise so discomposed, that Gas- 
par, perceiving it, resumed in an 
apologetical strain, 

“I see I've come too suddenly on 
you; but I've been so long amongst 
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these savages, that I’ve almost forgot 
how to make love to a lady—but you 
must take that into account. Tata ’Il 
have no objection to it, I know, for 
it’s the way of her country: they like 
variety, and change husbands easier 
than you'd change your gloves. So 
I'll leave you to consider of it,” he 
continued, perceiving that the clearing 
away of this obstacle had not wrought 
any change in his favour, and rising 
to go, “ I won't press you any more 
at present; for 1 remember so much, 


as that young ladies must be humoured ; 
and I'll just go and see how Francois 
and that son-of-a-gun are getting on.” 
And so saying, he withdrew. 

Amanda too withdrew, (as soon as 
she had recovered a little from her 
surprise,) to her mat, to pass a sleep- 
less night ; such a one as anxiety and 
fear, when they have attained to the 
point of thoroughly disturbing the 
system, and confounding the faculties, 
produce. 


THE PYRENEES.—THE VALLEYS AND THE BATHS.* 


Tue Pyrenees, if not the grandest, 
perhaps the most beautiful of the 
mountain-ranges of Europe, have 
long escaped the attention of our au- 
thors and lovers of the picturesque, 
and remain, with but few exceptions, 
unattempted in prose or verse. This 
in a travelling and book-making age is 
passing strange. They are, it is true, 
what is called out of the way. Unlike 
the Swiss and Italian mountains, they 
are not in the route to places of g eat 
resort,—nobody goes to Spain,—and 
were that ill-fated country to come 
again into fashion, the Hautes Py- 
renees are a hundred and fifty miles 
from the carriage-road to it, going 
either by Perpignan or Bayonne. 
Thus they cannot, as Inglis observes, 
be “included in a tour, or taken in 
the way to another place.” Still they 
have been for years the summer- 
haunts of crowds of English. The 
writer of the latest of the works be- 
fore us tells of the numerous car- 
riages she counted, in part of a day, 
bearing her compatriots towards their 
base, and while contemplating a scene 
in the solitude of their loneliest re- 
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cesses, she was startled by a lady's 
voice calling out in a London tone, 
“what a charming place for a pic- 
nic!” The English who most do 
congregate there are the colonists of 
the plains below, driven by the heat 
to higher altitudes. Few come the 
five hundred miles from Paris, 
through a flat and uninteresting coun- 
try, to see only those mountains, and 
fewer still make the more painful 
transit by sea to Bourdeaux. But 
although the Pyrenees are not popu- 
lar as objects for a tour, or likely to 
be so, we do marvel that there has 
been such small evidence of their ex- 
istence, in the only way in which we 
recognise the existence of any thing, 
that is in print. Down to the present 
time there are, as far as we can make 
out, but three books about them in 
our language, and not one in French, 
excepting some geological works, of 
which the most known are those of 
M. Ramond, and M. Charpentier. 
M. Ramond’s work, besides his geolo- 
gical observations, has some exceed- 
ingly interesting notices relating to 
the antiquities and to the inhabitants 
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of the valleys. He was the first who 
had ever made the ascent of Mount 
Perdu—the second in height of 
the Pyrenean mountains. No one 
has ever climbed the summit of the 
Maladetta, the highest of all. Two 
young Frenchmen attempted it in 
August, 1824. They had reached a 
considerable height when they found a 
frightful chasm in the glacier. In 
one part there was a snow-bridge 
across, which Barran, the guide, 
thought would bear his weight; with 
the courage of these bold chasseurs, 
he tried to cross it, but the snow gave 
way, and he perished in the abyss. 

The English works on the Pyrenees 
are, one by the Hon. James Erskine 
Murray,—a short one by Inglis, and 
the new volume of Mrs. Ellis. The 
first tells more about them than the 
other two. Mr. Erskine Murray, 
commencing at the eastern limits of 
the Pyrenees, made a pedestrian tour 
along their chain, visiting every valley 
of any note. He ascended Mont 
Perdu, which is only a little lower 
than the Maladetta, and had made 
arrangements to reach the latter, but 
was obliged to abandon the design. It 
is another indication of the little inte- 
rest felt by the public on the subject 
of the Pyrenees, that his work, spi- 
rited, engaging, and with well-col- 
lected information, has not been re- 
printed. The work of Inglis is, as 
we have said, short. It consists of 
some chapters appended to his Swit- 
zerland, and seems to have been ra- 
pidly written, as it was rapidly made ; 
ut it bears, like his other works, the 
marks of bona-fide travelling, and 
actual observation. His observations 
are his own—not stolen from others, 
or guessed at random, to make a dis- 
honest page. Like Mr. Erskine 
Murray, he was a pedestrian. This, 
when he could do it, was his favourite 
mode of journeying. With a staff in 
his hand, and a knapsack on his back, 
he took the most secluded routes, as- 
cending very considerable heights— 
seeking for himself the track over the 
mountains, from one valley to ano- 
ther—sleeping in a goatherd’s hut, or 
a peasant’s cot, and learning from the 
inmates their habits and economy of 
life. Being besides, a well-prepared 
and admirable observer, his fecks 
have always much and fresh infor- 
mation. 
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There are, however, some deficien- 
cies in Inglis’ chapters on the Py- 
renees, which were incidental to his 
mode of observing. He was a little 
too American in his locomotion— 
passed somewhat too rapidly over the 
ground—gave a valley a_ railway 
glance—slept a single night in a town, 
walked throught it, and wrote, incon- 
tinent, with all the assurance of one 
who knew all about them. While we 
may safely rely on his description of 
natural scenery, and of whatever the 
eye can judge of, we do not feel quite 
sure that we know enough of the pea- 
santry of the Pyrenees, or such of 
their towns and villages as he passed 
through so rapidly. Mrs. Ellis was 
more of a sojourner in the Pyrenees 
than either of her predecessors. She 
lived there, she says, for fifteen 
months; and her narrative will be 
found to supply whatsoever is wanting 
in the others. Her book is entitled, 
“Summer and Winter in the Py- 
renees,” and is fairly called so, for she 
did pass those seasons in the Pyrenees. 
It might, however, lead some to think 
that she passed a winter in the moun- 
tains. This no stranger ever does. 
She was there for three months of the 
season—a very sufficient time to know 
the valleys well; but in the winter she 
was settled in the Low Pyrenees, en- 
joying the sunshine and good fires of 
Pau, and that comfortable beverage— 
her tea—of which she more than once 
makes grateful mention. We must 
add that a considerable and a very va- 
luable part of her book is that which 
relates to Pau and the country about 
it 


Mrs. Ellis is already known as the 
author of a work called “The Wo- 
men of England,”—one which has 
been so generally read that the order 
of her talents must be fully under- 


stood. It is mere justice to her to 
say, that we hold her to be a lively 
and faithful narrator, a very fair de- 
scriber of scenery and a person gifted 
with qualities, which of themselves al- 
ways imply considerable talents—good 
sense, and right feeling. The years 
that have passed since Inglis and 
Erskine Murray wrote, have, it ap- 
pears, brought changes even into these 
remote departments. Mrs. Ellis’s 
book has therefore an advantage in 
being the last ; we shall, accordingly, 
take it up first, and in our account of 
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the Pyrenees may possibly make use 
of it rather more than of the others. 

Mrs. Ellis starts from Paris—re- 
sides for some time at Pau, and then 
ascends the mountains. We shall, for 
a little while, follow her in her route. 

The intercourse between England 
and France has been, for now a quar- 
ter of a century, so great that every 
body in these countries takes it for 
granted that every body else has been 
in France, and knows all‘about it. It 
has unfortunately resulted, that we 
have but few works on that country ; 
and yet, as the one just referred to 
brings to our recollection, there are 
departments of it scarcely rivalled in 
beauty by any other, with communi- 
ties whose manners and peculiarities 
are of themselves most interesting. It 
is also a mistake to suppose that we 
do not turn with pleasure to descrip- 
tions of countries we have seen. 
There is a high gratification in re- 
newing our first impressions, in living 
over again that happy time when we 
first saw the towers of Notre Dame, 
and were startled by the oddities of 
French costume. We shall enable a 
good many of our readers to share in 
a small degree these feelings, while 
they accompany our author through 
France, albeit that she moves rapidly 
on to the main purpose of her tour. 

It was at seven of a December's 
evening, in 1839, that Mrs, Ellis and 
her husband fixed themselves in the 
** Malle Poste,” to make the journey 
from Paris to Bourdeaux—which, 
when the roads are good, is one of 
six-and-thirty hours. A benevolent 
Frenchman had apprised them—just 
as they were starting—that they were 
only allowed to stop once by the way 
for refreshment. They had thus a 
few minutes to lay in their store, else 


their fast might have proved some-- 


what too long. After what they had 
seen of French diligences and their 
equipments, they fondly imagined that 
they were setting out in pretty consi- 
derable style, with a regular train of 
four good horses, respectably turned 
out. Daylight dispelled the delu- 
sion :— 


** We then found that, although our 
carriage was drawn by five horses in- 
stead of four, they were of the most 
grotesque description, raw-boned and 
shaggy, with their tails tied up in 
bunches, and their heads, necks, and 


bodies, hung about with harness con- 
sisting of thongs of leather neither tan- 
ned nor cleaned, and arranged in such 
a manner as would baffle the ingenuity 
of any but a Frenchman. In addition 
to all which, they had immense collars 
hung about with little tinkling bells, 
which, to an English ear, would seem 
to announce a merry-andrew, rather 
than a mail-coach.” 


We cannot refrain from adding her 
description of the diligence—well 
known as it is at present, but soon to 
be superseded by steam or atmospheric 
railway, and no longer remembered 
but as a by-gone singularity—thought 
of, perhaps, with that sort of interest 
with which we now regard Smollett’s 
description of wagon-travelling in 
England : 


‘* How many passengers a diligence 
is intended to carry, it is not easy to as- 
certain ; for what with its three apart- 
ments within, its piles of luggage on 
the top, the number of persons who 
scramble up to a receptacle in front of 
the roof, and the additional number 
who insist upon having taken their 
places, and have to be pulled out by 
main foree, to make room for others, a 
French diligence might be supposed by 
a stranger to be transporting the inha- 
bitants of a whole village. And then 
the shouting, whooping, cracking, and 
coaxing, with which the whole affair is 
kept going ! 

‘The variety of trappings which 
compose the harness of French horses, 
would scarcely be expected from its ap- 
pearance to hold together for a single 
mile; and the fact is, that something 
always does give way about every ten 
minutes. Such accidents, however, un- 
less more than commonly serious, occa- 
sion no delay ; for the driver hangs his 
reins upon a hook on the dickey, de- 
scends like a monkey, and then runs 
side-ways, as fast as the horses can go, 
adjusting the broken harness all the 
time. The great beauty of the affair 
is, that the horses go just as well when 
he is not driving as when he is; nor 
does the breaking of a trace or two 
seem to make the least difference in the 
movement of the vehicle.”—pp. 4, 5. 


They found themselves in the mor- 
ning going along the banks of the 
Loire. Its cold, blue waters were 
rolling near them, a straight and ap- 
parently endless road was before them, 
and the low country around was un- 
der water. Throughout their jour- 
ney they saw nothing like the houses 
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of the English gentry. Chateaus, 
ancient, and some of recent date were 
to be seen, but nothing like those 
comfortable dwellings, and beautifully- 
planted and well-kept grounds which 
give such a look of happiness to our 
landscapes. The French, as Mrs. 
Ellis observes, have no idea of the 
countenance of a house—that its as- 
pect is indicative of character. Their 
chateaus have often good roofs, and 
abundance of windows, the middle 
row particularly good, while the doors 
are, as our author graphically says, 
“like barn doors, and the filth and 
forlornness of the way up to them be- 
yond description. Cow-houses and 
stables in England are approached 
more agreeably ; and all this is found 
where the furniture of the first floor 
consists of marble and wood of the 
finest polish, and curtains arranged 
with the nicest regard to elegance and 
taste.” 

Crossing the Loire over a hand- 
same bridge they arrive at Blois—well 
situated on the slope of a hill. They 
can but glance at its ancient and im- 
posing castle, and push on for Tours. 
Before they reach it they are struck 
with a long line of rugged limestone 
rock, on the opposite side of the 
Loire, where, in the Petra style, 
dwellings are hollowed out for a very 
considerable population, But even 
such miserable abodes are relieved 
from their looks of wretchedness by 
that light tracery of vines, which, min- 
gling with doors and windows, and 
those balconies and endless staircases 
outside the old houses in France, 
make them so often ornamental in her 
scenery. They see the fine old cathe- 
dral of Tours, and long to examine 
it, and, after twelve hours’ travelling, 
have perhaps some deeper anxieties 
about a comfortable breakfast. But 
their hopes are vain—the letters are 
flung out, and the ‘ Malle Poste,” 
heedless of their hunger—regardless 
of the great discovery of the Mes- 
merites, that the stomach is the cen- 
tral point of all sensation, drives 
madly on, 

It was not until after an imprison- 
ment of four-and-twenty hours that 
they were permitted to descend from 
their vehicle, for half an. hour, to 
dine. It was Sunday, and they wit- 
nessed the contrast which a French 
Sabbath presents to one in England: 
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*¢ They were buying and selling, and 
in some places working in the fields as 
on other days.” There was no sound 
of church-going bell, or any of those 
groups with Bibles in their hands, 
which give such becoming character 
to our Sundays. They cross a broad 
river—the Dordogne, over a suspen- 
sion bridge lately erected there—a 
handsome one, but which from bad 
engineering is said to be already 
giving way. At length they see the 
merchant-city—Bourdeaux—with the 
magnificent Garonne, and its forests 
of masts, and they are repaid for all 
their endurance. 

Having indulged ourselves, and we 
would hope a considerable section of 
our readers, with this slender reminis- 
cence of a regular journey in France, 
we must observe that winter was the 
time, and that we could hardly take a 


. route of the same extent in any other 


direction there, and pass through a 
country so little interesting. The 
scenery, however, to which we are 
about to turn, will make amends for 
this, 

At Bourdeaux the travellers first 
felt that they were in the famed south 
of France. The acacias—in Decem- 
ber—were already budding as they do 
with us in April or May, and the 
summer-feeling of the soft and balmy 
air realized all their expectations of 
the climate. Leaving Bourdeaux, 
they enter on the Landes—an uncul- 
tivated district, thinly inhabited, and 
extending far to the southward of 
Bourdeaux. This waste is covered 
with pine-forests, interspersed with 
oaks, and from the higher grounds of 
it, leagues beyond leagues of pine- 
thickets are to be seen, with tracts of 
heath and fern breaking the monotony 
of the scene. Looking to the south, 
the travellers saw the horizon termi- 
nated by a long line of blue, which, 
from its broken outline, they took to 
be a ridge of clouds. They found, 
however, as the day advanced, that it 
was the noble range of the Pyrenees: 


** Not,” says Mrs. Ellis, “like our 
English hills, resembling in the distance 
a drove of giant cattle, each endea- 
vouring to raise its back higher than 
the rest; but so varied in the colourin 
and at the same time so rugged ee 
massive, as to conyey the idea of their 
having been the waves of a chaotic 
world, suddenly arrested in their foam 
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and fury, and fixed for ever, a spectacle 
to wondering ages.”—p. 23. 


A little exuberant eloquence must 
be allowed for on the first sight of such 
a mountain range. The effect of it is 
undoubtedly heightened by the leagues 
of level ground—the straight, and ap- 
parently endless roads—and the long, 
long avenues of poplars, through 
which the wearied traveller has passed, 
when from what is little better than a 
flat morass, he gazes on that splendid 
scene. The Pyrenees too, differ, says 
Mrs. Ellis, from most other mountains, 
in rising almost immediately from a 
plain, not much above the level of the 
sea. The plain from which they rise 
is, however, a very considerable height 
above that level—from about fifteen 
hundred, to two thousand feet—but 
this being much below the levels from 
which other mountains spring, the ap-° 
parent height of the Pyrenees does 
not suffer less of diminution. The 
Swiss mountains spring, not from the 
lakes, but from the upper valleys, and 
these are at very great altitudes above 
the level of the sea. The valley of the 
Grindelwald is between three thousand 
and four thousand feet, and the Enga- 
dine is higher; while the village of 
Luz, in the Pyrenees, is less than two 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and Grip, at the foot of the Pic 
du Midi de Bigorre, is five hundred 
feet lower still. 

Having brought our author from 
Paris, we must accompany her to the 
foot of the mountains. Mrs. Ellis 
goes on to Pau, of which there isa 
very satisfactory account—historical, 
economical, and picturesque. The 
historical associations connected with 
Pau, are of exceeding interest. It 
was, as every body knows, the birth- 
place of that favourite of French his- 
tory, Henry [V.—of another—ear- 
lier than him and much more a favour- 
ite with us—Margueritte of Valois, 
whose character gave such an impulse 
to the Reformation in France, and of 
her daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, queen 
of Navarre, under whom the establish- 
ment of Protestantism in her king- 
dom, the great event in its history, took 
place. 

The Pyrenees are well seen from 
the Pare at Pau, distant some forty 
miles. The most eastern groups are 
only visible in certain states of the at- 


mosphere, and are almost always co- 
vered with snow. Mrs. Ellis shall de- 
scribe this view of them herself; and 
the extracts, though not chosen to 
show her off, will more than justify 
such praise as we have given her. 
The Pic du Midi de Bigorre, the high- 
est of the mountains mentioned by 
Mrs. Ellis, as seen from Pau, is not 
nearly so high as several others in the 
great range: La Maladetta, which is 
in Spain, is ten thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-two feet high; and the 
Vignemale, the highest in France, is 
ten thousand, three hundred and 
twenty-six. 

We must first give the foreground 
of the picture. The river Gave is 
winding along a _ well-wooded and 
richly-cultivated valley, tinted in 
spring-time with every shade of green, 
as the different kinds of grain shoot 
above the ground. Villages and farm- 
houses are on the river banks as far as 
the eye can reach to the east and 
west ; while to the south, the vale is 
bounded by a line of vine-covered hills, 
running parallel to the Pyrenees. 
These hills, and the dells by which 
they are intersected, are studded with 
gentlemen’s seats, and adorned with 
gardens and orchards. 


‘* Far surpassing, in the beauty and 
sublimity of its outline, all other moun- 
tains of this range, as they appear from 
Pau, is the Pic du Midi de Bigorre, 
which far to the eastward, stands out 
from the rest, in the most commanding 
situation, with a fine background of 
rugged peaks and snowy pain. 
running to the south-west, and connect- 
ing it with the general chain. This 
mountain is nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one feet in height, but 
from the circumstance of its rising al- 
most immediately from the plain, it 
strikes the beholder as being more ma- 
jestic and higher than it really is, Its 
summit is in the form of one corner of 
a triangle, and the descent on the nor- 
thern side is so extensive and precipi- 
tous, that snow never rests upon it. It 
therefore seems to frown upon the 
world, with a dark and inaccessible 
brow—wide tracts of silvery snow are 
sleeping, which catch the sunlight, and 
seem to melt into every possible tint of 
rial beauty. This mountain is chiefly 
visited by travellers from Bagnéres and 
Baréges, and is now more frequentl 
ascended than any other of the hig 
Pyrenees, on account of the position it 
holds, as jutting out from the general 
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range, and thus commanding a more ex- 
tensive and uninterrupted view to the 
north, north-east, and north-west. 

‘* Next in importance to this moun- 
tain, from the peculiarity of its form 
and situation, is the Pic du Midide Pau; 
and perhaps no one of the range appears 
more striking when beheld for the first 
time. It seems, indeed, from its very sin- 
gularity, to be separated from the general 
mass, the mountains on either side fall- 
ing back to the right and the left, as if 
to leave it alone. From a mass of irre- 
gular and broken pinnacles, of no great 
elevation, it rises like a mighty cone, 
with a cloven summit, on one entire side 
too steep for the snows to rest. It is a 
remarkable feature on this mountain, 
that it catches almost every passing 
cloud, so that, when higher ranges are 
perfectly clear, it is often wrapped in 
mist, and never looks more singular, or 
more sublime, than when the vapour 
forms a sort of belt around it, while its 
cloven crest is seen towering into the 
sky. But the most beautiful character- 
istic of this mountain, is the noble vista, 
through which it is seen from the Parc 
at Pau. First a wide opening on the 
vine-clad hills, with Jurancon, immedi- 
ately to the right—then other green and 
fertile hills, tufted with wood, and their 
outlines intersecting one another--then 
a more majestic range of hills of dark 
rock and pine, too high; for cultivation, 
— below the region of snow. Be- 
yond these is seen for man iles, ex- 
tending to the foot of the P a mist 
valley, with purple rocks rising in bold, 
dark promontories, of precipitous de- 
scent on either side, sak extending far 
up into the distant heights of untrodden 
snow. This is the valley which leads 
to two of the favourite watering-places, 
Eaux Chaudes, and Eaux Bonnes ; it is 
called the valley of d’Ossau, and the 
name has been explained to us by a na- 
tive, as meaning ‘the valley where the 
bears come down,’ ”—pp. 37-39. 


i) 
ic, 


The Pyrenees run from the south- 
east to the north-west. The chain 
commences at Cap de Creux, in the 
Mediterranean, and reaches the Atlan- 
tic at Cape de Figuera, near Fontara- 
bia in the Spanish province of Guipus- 
coa. Thelength of this chain, separating 
France from Spain, is nearly two hun- 
dred and seventy miles; its greatest 
breadth, from Tarbes to Balbastro in 
Arragon, is sixty-nine miles. The 
elevations are highest in the centre, 
and decline towards the extremities. 
The departments are named as they 
are divided by nature—the central 
part, the High Pyrenees ; that to the 

Vor. XIX.—No. 110, 


east, the Eastern; and that on the 
west, the Low Pyrenees. The eleva- 
tion of the High Pyrenees ranges from 
seven thousand to nearly eleven thou- 
sand feet, exceeding, says Inglis, any 
of the Alpine ranges, excepting the 
Oberland Bernois, and the insulated 
summits of Mont Blanc and Mount 
Rosa. There is, as the same traveller 
remarks, a greater concentration of 
elevated mountains in the Pyrenees 
than in the Swiss ranges. There are 
in the Hautes Pyrénées, one mountain, 
La Maladetta, within a few feet of 
eleven thousand, high; four, Pic Po- 
seto, Mont Perdue, Pic d’ Arriou-grand, 
and the Vignemale, exceeding ten 
thousand; and nine exceeding nine 
thousand. The Oberland Bernois in- 
cludes six mountains exceeding ten 
thousand, and four of these reach to 
twelve thousand; and the Pennine 
Alps have three mountains exceeding 
thirteen thousand feet ;—but there is 
no such concentration of summits as 
in the High Pyrenees. 

The Hautes Pyrénées contain three 
chains of valleys, lying north and 
south, with each its river descending 
into France. These are—the chain 
watered by the the Gave de Pau, 
namely, the valleys of Lourdes, Ar- 
geles, Luz, and Gavarnie; the chain 
watered by the Adour, including the 
valleys of Campan and St. Marie; and 
the chain watered by the Garonne, as 
it descends from Bagneres de Louchon 
to St. Gaudens. Besides these, there 
are, the valley of Aure and some 
smaller vales traversed by the Neste, 
and a few lateral valleys, as those of 
Bareges, Aucun, and Heaz. The 
space between the valleys is mountain, 
only crossed by bridle-roads and foot- 
paths; and there are no other ways 
through the Hautes Pyrénées into, 
Spain. 

Nearly the whole of what is now 
the department of the Hautes Pyré- 
nées was, in old times, named the coun- 
try of Bigorre ; and Tarbes, formerly 
its capital, is still the chief town of 
the whole district. It is beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Adour, 
with the fine and much-praised valley 
of Lourdes opening to the right, that 
of Bagneres, equally admired, on the 
left ; and to the south, rising abruptly 
from the plain, and seemingly but a 
few miles off, lies the por range of 
the Pyrenees, extending on either 
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side far as the eye van reach. Tarbes 
‘was known to the Romans, and in 
Cesar's time was called Tarbelli. It 
is a place of considerable trade; but 
its chief interest to the traveller is its 
Spanish look. Here he first feels that 
he is near that country associated in 
our minds with so many wreaths of 
glory, and early recollections of ro- 
mance. The dress of the people assists 
inthis impression. Bonnets, and caps, 
and handkerchiefs have disappeared ; 
and the women are coifed with 
pulet, that is, with scarlet squares of 
woollen stuff, trimmed with black, 
thrown over the head and shoulders, 
somewhat in the style of the mantilla. 
Besides, Spaniards are seen here in 
t numbers, coming with objects 
of trade or to purchase cattle, large 
droves of which go by the mountain- 
pare into Arragon. All the roads 
nto the Pyrenees diverge from Tarbes. 
There is one to Bagneres de Luchon, 
another to Bagneres de Bigorre, ano- 
ther to Cauterets, and afouth to Lour- 
des, Argeles,; Luz, St. Sauveur and 
Gavarnie. Lourdes was a Roman 
town, and there are the remains of 
two towef's built in the time of Cesar ; 
and the castle, first erected by those 
admirable builders, the Romans, is still 
in sufficient preservation to be used as 
a prison. It stands on a bold mass of 
tock, devoid of verdure, at the entrance 
of a pass leading to the central valleys 
of the Pyrenees. It is about twenty 
miles from Pau, and much about the 
same distance from Tarbes; and the 
eountry intervening between it and 
either of these places is beautiful. 
Argelez, the most. admired of all the 
valleys of the oa is a short way 
farther on: and it is on passing the 
defile leading towards it from Lourdes 
that the peculiar scenery of the Pyre- 
nees first opens on the traveller—that 
combination of verdant and varied ve- 
getation, of rich beauty with sublimity, 
which distinguishes it from Alpine 
seenery. We give the description from 


Inglis :— 


. “ The defile on leaving Lourdes is ex- 
tremely narrow, allowing scarce more 
room than suffices for the Gave, and the 
road which is constructed by its side. 
On the left, rocks rise abruptly above 
the river, their interstices filled with a 
yariety of shrubs ; but on either side of 
the Gave, opposite to the road, the rocks 
fedve little recesses, covered with ver< 


the ca- ° 


dure and scattered with fruit-trees. 
But this defile, which we imagine is con- 
ducting us into the most savage scenes, 
suddenly expands, the mountains falls 
back, and the Eden of Argelez, for so 
it may be truly called, opens before us. 
I know nothing in Switzerland compar- 
able with the valley of Argelez. More 
sublime scenes—as picturesque scenes— 
may be found in many places, but no 
scene where the union of beauty and 
icturesqueness is so perfect ; no spot 
in which the charm of mountain scenery 
is so mingled-with the softest and love- 
liest features of fertility. But such 
scones abound in the Pyrenees; and I 
shall, by-and-by, conduct the reader 
where sublimity as well as the pictu- 
resque is united into perfect beauty. 
The valley of Argelez is about eight 
miles in length, and varies from one to 
three miles in breadth; and is bounded 
on both sides by lofty mountains, far up 
whose slopes fertility disputes the do- 
minion with barrenness. The valley is 
not a level, but strewed with innumera- 
ble eminences, all wooded to the summit, 
excepting where here and there a bold 
rock lifts itself pyramidically above the 
trees ; and many of these eminences are 
crowned with the grey ruins of ancient 
castles. All the lower part of the val- 
ley is rich in cultivation; charming 
meadows lie along the banks of the 
Gave, which traverses it from one end 
to the other; luxuriant crops of grain 
lie between these and the mountains ; 
walnut-trees, ash, and fruit-trees thickly 
fringe the banks of the river, and are 
scattered over the fields; and besides 
innumerable pretty houses embowered 
in wood and surrounded by verdure— 
no fewer than ten villages are counted 
in the short distance of two leagues. It 
was through this Eden that I walked to 
Argelez, where I resolved to remain 
some days, that I might visit the en- 
chanting scenes and various valleys that 
lie in its neighbourhood. The Auberge 
was not tempting, but the people were 
civil and the beds were clean; and if 
the ragouts were not prepared with the 
acumen of Ude, they were good enough 
for a traveller who never studied him.” 


—p. 80. 


The season for the High Pyrenees 
is from the first of June to the close 
of September. Mrs. Ellis remained 
till the end of October, but it is not 
safe to stay so long, and hardly prac- 
ticable to remain beyond it, the de- 
vastations occasioned by the torrents, 
and snows, and storms, are so tremen- 
dowis. The village hotel in Baréges, 
for éxample; and some houses in the 
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main street, being more directly ex- 
posed, are every winter destroyed and 
every spring rebuilt. The courier 
from Bagnéres to Baréges commences 
his duties on the first of June and 
closes them on the last day of Sep- 
tember. Mrs. Ellis met him on the 
sixteenth of that month, and he said 
he had been detained by the weather 
that morning in coming from Baréges 
for five hours, and had found the snow 
on the Tourmalet thtee feet deep. 
During the four months of this season 
the scenery is rich in beauty. In the 
earlier part of it there are the green 
meadows or golden corn of the valleys, 
and every tint of green in the mingled 
foliage of the forest trees: towards 
the close, their changing colours give 
it more of the character of autumnal 
beauty than can be traced in the Swiss 
mountains. Pine and fir are the pre- 
vailing trees in Alpine scenery, the 
others are only in the lower valleys; but 
in the Pyrenees, while the pine gives 
its massive shade to the forest, and 
mountain-side, oak is the predominat- 
ing wood, and its rich tints in autumn, 
an early season there, add greatly to 
effect in the Pyrenees. Throughout 
these mountains the costume of the 
peasantry, a material circumstance in 
picture-making, has a Spanish look— 
the women, as at Tarbes, wear the 
scarlet hood, or the black cloak called 
the capuchin, and sandals, or nothing 
on their feet. The men are a better- 
looking race than those of the Alps. 
Their manner of life is pastoral: in 
the winter they live with their families 
in the low valleys, and in summer all 
change to the higher ones. They are 
careful and exceedingly skilful in di- 
recting the course of waters to irrigate 
their meadows. ‘“ The same small 
stream,” as M. Ramond tells us, “ wa- 
ters contiguous possessions, one above 
the other. A few slates are the sim- 
ple sluices by which the course of the 
water may be changed, and made to 
communicate withneighbouring groves, 
where, by the same means, they are 
directed from meadow to meadow, 
until they reach the lowest declivities 
which they are intended to fructify.” 
Thereare only afew of the lower valleys 
where corn grows well, In the others 
nooks are found in which grain and 
potatoes are cultivated. Their great 
object ate the meadows, to securé 
winter food for the cattle. In stitniter 


the sheep and cattle are driven to such 
pasture as is to be had in the higher 
parts of the mountains. In autumn 
they are brought back to those still 
very high parts which are the summer 
dwellings of the mountaineers; and 
one symptom of that season is, as Mrs, 
Ellis observed, the numbers of them 
daily seen passing down. She heard 
constantly the tinkling bells of the 
sheep, and knew by them in the night 
that the flocks were passing. When 
the families return for the winter to 
their hamlets in the lower valleys, the 
flocks are left at their summer cabins 
in the keeping of a single shepherd, 
and this poor creature passes the long 
nights and more dreary days of winter 
alone, amidst the snows, and braving 
the avalanche and the storm. 

The inhabitants of the Valley d’Os- 
sau are a finer race and a little better 
off than those in the other parts of the 
mountains. They are, for the most 
part, free from the goitre which dis- 
figures _ all the population of the 
Pyrenees. It is singular that the same 
impression with respect to the cause 
of the goitre prevails here as in the 
Alps—that the disease is produced by 
drinking snow-water ; an oe pa 
never bathe in the water mixed with 
melted snow, or drink snow-water if 
they can help it. The Valley d’Ossau 
is a very fine one, opening into the 
mountains from Pau. It still merits 
its name of the valley where the bears 
come down, for the black bear of the 
Pyrenees,—the ursus Pyrenaicus,— 
and the brown bear are occasionally 
seen there. The population of thé 
valley is about sixteen thousand; 4 
considerable proportion of these are, 
as in the other valleys, proprietors of 
the land they cultivate. By much the 
larger number are herdsmen. Maize 
is their chief article of consumption. 
Mrs. Ellis met here some self-taught 
and well-informed persons : one merits 
the notice she bestows on him, as ano- 
ther instance of what can be done by 

enius under difficulties. At Eau 

onnes—high up in the valley, and 
famed for its baths and mineral waters 
—she met Pierrine Gaston, a native 
of the valley, er a up to the life 
of a shepherd. While at school he 
gained, as his neighbours do, know- 
ledge enough of the French lange 6 
for the common purposes of life? 
French: is as. much an. aequitemént 
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here as English is in the mountains of 
Wales. The‘native language is a pa- 
tois. While tending his sheep among 
the mountains, Pierrine amused him- 
self in collectipg and examining plants, 
and first made a reputation by his 
knowledge of their medicinal proper- 
ties. He became possessed of an old 
book—one of Linnzus’s works—and 
eager to understand it, he bought, for 
nine sous, at a book-stall in Pau, a La- 
tin dictionary. He made himself a 
botanist, and has in his possession a 
valuable collection of plants, amount- 
ing to three thousand specimens, ac- 
eurately named and arranged. He 
is, moreover, a mechanic, and a skilful 
musician, and fabrivated the harp and 
violia and some other musical instru- 
ments on which he plays. Pierrine 
Gaston with all his knowledge was 
somewhat mistaken in the use of the 
tea-plant. One evening when this was 
discussed he declared to Mrs. Ellis 
that he had never tasted tea before but 
once, on which occasion he had eaten 
it. A student of botany, we may ob- 
serve, could choose no better ground 
than the Pyrenees, and Eaux Bonnes 
is the best station for his purposes. 
A little farther on is Eaux Chaudes, 
and then Gabas—the last French vil- 
lage on that route. The road to it 
from the former town is a steep ascent 
of seven or eight miles. There isa 
considerable traffic between France 
and Spain by this route, chiefly in 
cattle and mules. It is said that fif- 
teen thousand mules pass this way 
annually into Spain. The miserable 
auberge at Gabas was filled, Mrs. Ellis 
says, with Spaniards—wild, banditti- 
looking men, but picturesque from 
their costume, and the attitudes which 
Spaniards always take. The black 
velvet conical hats, sandals, and man- 
tles of Spain scattered about the inn, 
gave it, humble as it was, a foreign 
and romantic look. The route to 
Gabas is considered one of the finest 
among the Pyrenees. 

From Eaux Bonnes there is a moun- 
tain-pass over the Colde Tortes to 
Cauterets, a place of fashion in the 
summer-time,—very striking, and near 
the summit of the Pyrenees. It is, 


we believe, more to be liked as a resi- 
dence than any of the other baths in 
the Pyrenees, excepting, perhaps, St. 
Sauveur. 

“There is,” says Inglis, ‘‘a small 
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triangular hollow, on all sides dominated 
by lofty mountains—an enamel of mea. 
dow, wood, and little fields, like a mi- 
niature picture set in a vast rugged 
frame. Here the village and baths lie ; 
the former is not deserted during the 
winter, like Bareges, but always con- 
tains an indigenous population of about 
six hundred or eight hundred persons ; 
and in the buildings appropriated to 
the reception of strangers nearly a 
thousand persons can be accommoda- 


ted.”—p. 98. 


The medicinal springs of Cauterets 
are said to give relief in palsy, rheuma- 
tism, and stomach complaints. One of 
them is named Cesar, from a tradition 
that Julius Cesar used its waters. 
There are several of them, besides 
fountains ; and they are nearly all pic- 
turesquely placed among rocks and 
waterfalls. Besides having nearly all 
the agrémens of Bagnéres, Cauterets 
has more exciting scenery ; and it has 
the advantage—an incalculable one at 
the season, for these regions—of being 
at least-twelve hundred feet higher up 
than Bagnéres. Inglis, who appears 
to have been more of a savant in gour- 
manderie than we took him for, con- 
cludes his account of the sublimities of 
Cauterets by saying “ that the trout 
of the Gavede Cauteretsare admirable, 
done in the frying pan.” 

One of the most beautiful spots of 
the Pyrenees is the Valley of Luz. It 
is a continuation of the Valley of Ar- 
gcles, which branches into tworavines, 
one forming the valley or basin of Luz, 
the other that in which is the village 
of Cauterets. Mrs. Ellis and Inglis 
agree in extolling Luz. The latter 
says that there the union of the beau- 
tiful, the picturesque, and the sublime, 
is complete. ‘ In no other part of the 
Pyrenees, and nowhere else,” says 
this experienced traveller, “have I 
found it. It was here, and here only, 
that my expectations of Pyrenean 
scenery were fully and delightfully 
realised.” 


“Figure to yourself a cradle, or 
hollow, about two miles long and one 
broad, the sides of the cradle being the 
slopes of mountains, which rise from six 
to seven thousand feet above its level. 
This little hollow, which cannot be 
called a plain, because it contains within 
it some little eminences, is an enamel of 
the freshest and most beautiful hues in 
nature ; the most living green is min- 
gled with the rich pin B of the ripe 
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harvest, and the pale straw of the later 
grains. Oak, ash, fir, and other trees, 
various in their tints as in their names, 
are scattered, single or in clumps, over 
the little fields, and the two Gave3, one 
from Gavarnie, the other from Baréges, 
unite their streams, and flow in grace- 
ful curves through this little Eden. 
But these features of beauty and fertility 
are not confined to the hollow. Here 
the charm of a southern climate robs 
the mountain-sides of their heath and 
fern, and clothes them with cultivation. 
Two miles up the mountain-sides, round 
and round the cradle, the yellow har- 
vest chequers the landscape. At ele- 
vations which, in more northern coun- 
tries, would be abandoned to the heath 
and the fir, waves the golden grain; 
and both the hollow and the slopes of the 
mountains, as far up as cultivation ex- 
tends, are scattered with houses, and 
cottages, and villages. All this is beauty, 
and of the highest order, I come now 
to the picturesque. Upon one side of 
this caller, on an eminence entirely se- 
parate from the mountain, stands the 
town of Luz. Its buildings and its 
church rise out of the wood. And upon 
another separate eminence, still higher, 
are seen the extensive ruins of the castle of 
Sainte Marie. At the southern side of the 
cradle, the defile of the Gavarnie opens, 
a gorge presenting every feature of the 
picturesque: the sides are precipitous 
rocks, hanging thick with woods; a 
romantic bridge spans the stream; and 
about four hundred feet above the river, 
embosomed in oak, and standing upon 
precipices, is seen the irregular range 
of buildings which constitute the baths 
of St. Sauveur. But the features of subli- 
mity are still to be added. These are 
the lofty summits of the highest of the 
Pyrenees; jagged rocks and snow- 
peaks, which from various spots, and 
particularly from the ruins of St. Marie, 
are seen rising behind the nearer moun- 
tains, and forming a wider and still 
more sublime amphitheatre.”—Jnglis, p. 
82. 


This is good description. St Sau- 
veur, the Cheltenham of the Pyrenees, 
as Mrs, Ellis calls it, is a mile 
from Luz. Let all who desire to revel 
among the charms of nature,” says 
Inglis, “ visit St. Sauveur ; but let no 
one who values comfort expect to find 
it there. The wretched accommoda- 
tion and exorbitant charges in the 
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* Bareges is abandoned in the winter. 
vernment to guard the houses ; and not unfrequently, when a dwelling is half de- 
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m 
Pyrenees have no doubt assisted in keep~. 
ing travellers away from them. The 
waters of St. Sauveur are similar to 
those of Baréges, only not so strong.” 
Three valleys diverge, from that of 
Luz—one to Baréges, one to Gavarnie, 
and the third to Pierrefitte. The 
first is more commonly called the Val- 
ley of Bastan. The road to it from 
Luz is at first pleasantly shaded by 
linden trees, and meadows slope up 
from it; but the traveller has hardly 
gone a mile when the character of the 
scene is altogether changed, and the 
symptoms of desolation all around re- 
mind him that he is in one of those 
valleys where the inhabitants cannot 
count for an hour ontheir lives. Per- 
haps the most devastating torrent in 
Europe is that of the Gave de Bastan: 
all bulwarks and barriers fall before it ; 
and the road between Luz and Baré- 
ges, much frequented on account of 
the baths, is every year destroyed, and 
annually reconstructed* ‘The impe- 
tuosity of the river is the common 
cause of all this ; but often the fall of 
an avalanche chokes up the bed of the 
Gave, and a fearful loss of life and 
property follows. A summer storm 
occasionally produces effects there al- 
mostasfrightful. Notwithstanding this, 
and its gloomy valley, Baréges is a 
lively-looking place. It is the most 
frequented of all the baths; and the 
country people come from the other 
valleys to supply its markets. No 
baths in Europe are so celebrated for 
cases of gun-shot wounds as those of 
Baréges. They are also famed for the 
cure of rheumatism, scrofula, and 
gout. The military are free of these 
baths, and so many of them as about 
eight hundred are settled there every 
summer. It was in the reign of Louis 
XIV. that the medicinal virtues of 
these waters first attracted notice; 
and about a century ago accommoda- 
tion for making use of them was con- 
structed on a pretty large scale. There 
is a separate bath for the poor. The 
springs, it is thought, are hardly suf- 
ficient for the demands upon them, 
and on this account there are officers 
appointed by government to superin- 


tend the distribution of them, which is 






A few persons are placed there by go- 


stroyed, it becomes the residence of a bear or a wolf, $ 
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well conducted. Their natural tem- 
perature reaches 40° of Reaumur, and 
their principles are sulphur, common 
sult, natron, calcareous earth, argil- 
Taceous earth, and an unctuous mat- 
ter ; which latter property prevents 
their being used internally. Baréges 
is the highest situation of these water- 
ing places in the Pyrenees to which 
strangers or invalids resort. 

The deep and desolate-looking val- 
ley of Gavarnie is held to partake more 

the sublime than any of the other 
valleys of the Pyrenees. The Gave 
flows there between dark and precipi- 
tous rocks, and is often hid by the trees 
growing from their crevices. The 
road winds up to a fearful height above 
them. In one part the ravine opens to 
the beautiful little valley of Pragnéres, 
which, with its cheerful-looking village, 
and meadows, corn-fields, and groves, 
contrasts strikingly with all the other 
scenery of the valley of Gavarnie. This 
gloomy and solitary route, where there 
is no sign of cultivation, no shepherd’s 
hut, andscarcely a wild animal to be seen, 
is magnificently terminated by one of 
the t wonders of the Pyrenees, the 
eircle or amphitheatre of Gavarnie. 
Down this, driving rock and pine be- 
fore it, rushes the cataract of Gavar- 
nie, the highest, and, with the scenery 
around it, the most striking in all Eu- 
rope. 

“Imagine,” says Inglis ‘‘ a semicir- 
calor epee sovtel Sith rocky frag- 
ments and snow, backed by a perpen- 
dicular wall of rock, fourteen hundred 
feet high. Suppose you see above this 
wall the precise resemblance of an am- 

theatre, in regular stories declinin 
backwards—each terrace covered wit 
eternal snow, and the uppermost of these 
terraces rising about two thousand feet 
above the perpendicular wall ; and then 
imagine rocks at intervals, crowning the 
whole in the form of round towers, and 
elevated about a thousand feet above the 
amphitheatre. Contemplating a scene 
like this, how insignificant seem the 
proudest works of man! the most ma- 
jestic ruins of antiquity, the Roman am- 

itheatres—even the Colosseum! But 

ere is still another feature in the scene. 

y torrents pour from the amphi- 

theatre into the basin below. One, the 

source of the Gave, falling from a height 
of fourteen hundred feet, is undoubtedl 

the highest cataract in Europe.”—p. 98. 


_ Inglis is usually a very accurate 
person, but we must obserye that 
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Maltebrun states the height of this 
cataract as twelve hundred and seventy 
feet—saying at the came time that it is 
a more remarkable one than any other 
in Europe. 

From near this Inglis ascended to the 
Bréche de Roland. This breach, as 
tradition tells, Roland made with his 
sword, in a wall of rock which forms 
the boundary between France and 
Spain, thus opening a road to vanquish 
the Moors. Inglis says that the diffi- 
culties of the ascent, as well as of that of 
Pic de Midi, which he also made, have 
been greatly exaggerated. The guides 
constantly do this for their own inte- 
rests. They recommend the usual 
apparatus of iron cramps, snow-shoes, 
and poles, as for a dangerous enter- 
pres among snows and glaciers. But 

nglis managed very well with only 
the occasional aid of a pole. He 
started about six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and at mid-day reached the upper 
part of the snow plain, and faced the 
Bréche de Roland. A rocky wall, from 
four hundred to seven hundred feet 
high, extending from east to west, di- 
vides France from Spain. In about the 
centre of this barrier is the celebrated 
breach, a gap more than two hundred 
feet wide—“ the most majestic gate,” 
says Inglis, “that ever led from one 
country to another.” The rocks called 
the towers of Marbroe rise high above 
this barrier. Looking down from it, 
the traveller sees the whole of Arragon 
before him ; and in certain states of 
the atmosphere Saragossa may be 
descried. 

We have to say a word of the famed 
valley of Campan, and a short one of 
Bagnéres de Bigorre. The former 
is divided from the valley of Baréges 
el the Tourmalet—a mountain-ridge 
about six thousand feet high ; and the 
contrast between the dark sterility of 
one side and the rich and smiling look 
of the other, is very striking. The 
valley of Campan is as much spoken 
of for its beauty as any other in Eu- 
rope, and it is very beautiful ; but it 
has more of an English than a foreign 
look, and does not exhibit that combi- 
nation of sublimity, beauty, and the 
picturesque, which, as we have said, is 
so peculiar to the Pyrenees, at all so 
strongly as some of the other valleys— 
especially as that of Luz or as Argeles, 
the richest in various scenery, the 
most extensive, and, from its historical 
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associations, the most interesting of 
them all. Orchards and gardens, rich 
verdure, clear rivulets, the broad 
Adour, meadows and green declivities, 
cottages often seen, and now and again 
villages, looking cheerful amidst their 
trees, are the features of the valley of 
Campan. Bagnéres de Bigorre, though 
not properly in the Pyrenees, is usually 
counted amongst its baths. It lies in 
a plain between the vale of Campan 
and Tarbes. It is a pretty little town, 
crowded in summer by invalids and 
visiters, French and English. Al- 
though it wears a modern look, and 
has its promenade and its Frescati, it 
is a place of great antiquity ; and in- 
scriptions remaining there’ show that 
its waters were used by the Romans. 
While Mr. Ellis was in the neighbour- 
hood of Bagnéres, Lamartine arrived 
there, and the people gave him a poet’s 
welcome. They met in crowds, and 
serenaded him with one of his own 
pieces. The music was good; and 
when, in conclusion, their poet ad- 
dressed them, they received his speech, 
not as an English crowd would, with 
cheers—albeit we are reckoned a less 
enthusiastic people—but in a perfect 
silence, which was certainly more in 
keeping with the moonlight, and the 
mountains near them. 

We cannot, in our account of the 
Pyrenees, omit to notice a singular and 
much-to-be-commiserated race which 
dwells there—the Cagots. This se- 


parate, despised, and outcast people, 
are found in Brittany, La Vendée, 


Auvergne, and, from time immemorial, 
in a few of the more retired valleys of 
the Pyrenees. They have been for 
ages outcasts. Like the pariahs of 
India—like, most singular example of 
prejudice, the tanners and leather 
people in Japan—like the coloured 
race in civilized America—and, must 
we say it?—like the half-cast in Bri- 
tish India—they remain to this hour a 
degraded race, objects of aversion and 
contempt to those around them. In 
former times they were excluded from 
the protection of the laws—were not 
allowed to have arms, or to use any 
other trade than that of wood-cutters. 
They bore on their breasts ared mark, 
and on their clothes was impressed the 
foot of a goose—the badges of their 
degradation. They were disposed of 


by testament as slaves, and the priests 
would not admit them to confession; 
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and in Bearn it was, by an act of tlie 
state, with a wondrous liberality, ré- 
solved, that the testimony of seven of 
them should be equivalent to ‘that 
of a single citizen. They were not 
allowed to walk the streets barefooted, 
for fear of infection being communi- 
cated to the very stones, and they were 
finally denied the rights of sepulture. 
More strange than all these prejudices 
is the fact, that the reason of them, 
and the origin of this people, cannot 
be made out. The prevailing tradition 
is, that they are the descendants of 
lepers, and have been, on this account, 
always banished from the society of 
others; but M. Ramond, who made 
many inquiries about them, thinks 
that this cannot be, as there is no 
record of lepers having been sold or 
disposed of by testament ; still, he does 
not supply us with any more reason~ 
able account of them; and this, while 
it is not more improbable than the 
other guesses, has the advantage of 
being the tradition of the country. 
Another supposition is that they are 
theremnants of the Gauls, brought into 
slavery by the Goths, when they ex- 
pelled the Romans. To this it is re- 
plied that the Goths never reduced 
either Gaul or Roman to slavery. 
M. Ramond himself holds them to be 
the descendants of the Goths, while 
M. de Gavelin says they are the re- 
mains of the Alans; but there does 
not appear to be any thing to counte- 
nance either theory; and the fact is, 
that while acts of parliament in differs 
ent parts of France trace their history 
to early periods, nothing is known of 
their origin. Inglis made out these 

or people in a lonely valley, between 
Techies and the Tourmalet. “ The 
Cagot,” he says, * is known by his sal- 
low and unhealthy countenance, his 
expression of stupidity, his want of 
yigour and relaxed appearance, hig 
imperfect articulation, and in many 
cases his disposition to goitres.” Per- 
secuted for ages, and still degraded— 
banished to barren valleys, and de- 
prived of the means of industry—the 
wonder is that they exist, and not 
that they appear unintellectual and 
relaxed. M. Ramond, who was longer 
and more frequently among them 
than Inglis, seems to think better 
of them. We shall give an affect. 
ing extract from him, gladly ter. 
minating our account of the Pyrenees 
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with such a striking reference to what, 
of all about them, has most engaged 
our interest—these wronged and un- 
pitied outcasts, the miserable Cagots. 


“T have been,” says Ramond, ‘“ in 
some of their retreats, where they still 
fear the insults of prejudice, and await 
the visits of the compassionate. I have 
found amongst them the pome beings, 
perhaps, that exist on the face of the 
earth. I have met with brothers who 
loved each other with that tenderness 
which is the most pressing want of iso- 
lated men. I have seen among them 
women whose affection had a somewhat 
ia it of that submission and devotion 
which are inspired by feebleness and 
misfortune. And never, in this half an- 
nihilation of those beings of my species, 
could I recognise, without shuddering, 
the extent of the power which we may 
exercise over the existence of our fellow; 
the narrow circle of knowledge and en- 
joyment within which we may confine 

he smallness of the sphere to 
which we may reduce his usefulness,” 


There is a story connected with the 
mountains we have been describing, 
more English than Pyrenean, and so 
deeply tragical in its fate and accom- 
paniments, that we cannot forbear to 
it. It was first told by Mr. Ers- 

ine Murray, and isrepeated with fur- 
ther particulars by Mrs. Ellis, whose 
husband knew the connections of the 
_—- About six years ago an Eng- 

hh gentleman and his bride madé their 
wedding tour tothe Pyrenees. Cross- 
ing the Pont d’Espagne, a bridge of 
pines in the valley of Marcadaor, high 
up in the mountains, they arrived at 
the lonely Lac de Gaube—having the 
dark Vignemale, with its glaciers and 
towering cones before them. There 
was a skiff on the waters belonging to 
a fisherman, the only inhabitant of a 
hut just near it. He made his liveli- 
hood by selling trout to the hotel- 
keepers of Cauterets. The unhappy 
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strangersgot into the boat. Theyhad 
reached about the middle of the lake, 
when the gentleman was seen to stoop 
over : the lady, alarmed for his safety, 
rushed to the same side ; and the skiff 
turning over, both were lost. The 
guide and another man were looking 
on from the shore ; and it may seem 
strange that no attempt was made to 
savethem. The fisherman was unfor- 
tunately away ; and from the habits of 
the people, it is not likely that either 
of the men who were there could swim : 
or, if they could, there is a prevailing 
impression that all the mountain Jakes 
are bottomless, and besides that, a 
belief that the waters are so cold, 
that whoever plunges in must suf- 
fer death. The bodies were brought 
to England, and buried at Witham, in 
Essex. A white marble tablet, fixed 
on a rock which juts into the lake, re- 
cords their fate—concluding with the 
striking words, “married one month !” 

We have endeavoured, in the small 
space allowed us, to give our readers a 
clear account of the best parts of the 
Pyrenees, availing ourselves of such 
information as we could find, and es- 
pecially of the works referred to. We 
have dwelt chiefly on the high Pyre- 
nees, by far the most interesting part 
of the range—have a little noticed the 
low Pyrenees, but have not touched 
on the eastern department. There 
are some fine things in it, although it is 
hardly ever visited. Any one who 
wishes to become acquainted with this 
part of the Pyrenees may turn to more 
pleasing pages than our own—those 
of Mr. Erskine Murray. We had 
intended to have said a word of the 
wild sports of the Pyrenees, a subject 
on which Mr. Erskine Murray pro- 
mised a book—of the perilons huntiug 
of the izard, a small and very wild 
chamois, and of the frequent contests 
of the peasantry with bearsand wolves ; 
but we have done. 
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THE DEATH-BLOW. 


[For the fact upon which the following relation is founded, see “ The Doctor,” 
vol. iii. p. 67.] 


«Come in, sir—come in, for God’s- 
sake—his reverence is dead !” 

With such words was I accosted by 
the respectable, white-haired parish 
clerk, as I passed by the rectory yes- 
terday about noon. 

I had been taking a walk, and was 
returning home as usual past the 
wooden gate. It was one of those 
days in which the heaven seems anxi- 
ous to make up with the earth after 
their long winter quarrel, and to la- 
vish her smiles in proportion as she 
had been liberal of her frowns for 
many a previous month. The air 
smelt refreshing, the waters rippled 
merrily along, the young buds and 
leaves glowed a bright green, and 
waved about on the light branches. 
The ground was moist and cool below, 
just caked over for pleasant walking 
by the drying wind and the sun; the 
birds sung a jolly stave overhead, and 
I had just seen a luxurious trout 


meditating motionlessly under a bank, 


in the plenitude of enjoyment. I felt 
disposed to forgive nature all that had 
past, and to accept her promises of a 
better future for me and for every 
thing else. 

My path, in returning, lay through 
the fields, I generally take the road 
at first starting, and, having accom- 

lished my distance, make my way 
am again “across the country,” as 
a sportsman would say, having (in the 
same language) my little parish steeple 
to direct me in my course. The sce- 
nery about here is so much to my 
mind, so enchanting all the way, and 
all the associations so pleasing, that it 
is as good to me as a lesson in moral 
philosophy or a chapter in the Bible, 
when I am down-hearted or out 
of humour, to climb that hill by the 
hard, sparking, gritty road, and then 
face downwards over the furrows. 

As I looked towards home on such 
occasions, a steep hill to the right, 
about a mile off, was fringed with 
young trees, in the midst of which the 
ae lay,—modest and respecta- 

le as its occupant. A small stream 


ran at the bottom of the hill, flowing 
through the centre of the landscape 
off to the distant sea, and on the left 
bank the church stood, so enveloped 
with trees and ivy that it required a 
practised eye to discover it in its green 
hiding-place, except when, as yester- 
day, the sun shines strong on the 
tower. Thena small portion of the 
wall, not yet cloaked up in its ivy 
mantle, comes out white against the 
trees, and attracts the eye. But at 
all times the church is ready to speak 
for itself, and to discover its retreat. 
Every quarter of an hour a set of 
chimes, very melodious and varied, 
sound through the valley, and an- 
nounce the flight of *time. A rich 
parishioner of the olden too, time had 
presented the church with some heavy 
bells, which are rung to this day, I 
believe, “for the good of his soul.” 
Whether their being tolled by heretic 
hands has impaired their efficacy, I 
know not; but they are made as 
much use of now as if each stroke 
were supposed to relieve him of a cen- 
tury of suffering. 

I had overtaken a child on my path 
—a smiling country girl, with a book 
in her hand: she was gathering flow- 
ers along the pathway. 

“ Where are you going, child?” I 
said, as I passed her. 

“To the minister’s, sir,” she re- 
plied, raising herself up from a bunch 
of cowslips, and dropping a court’sy. 

“ What! have you a task to say, 
and are you loitering and amusing 
yourself, instead of going on your 
way ?” 

The child coloured and ‘said :-—* I 
—I came away from home five mi- 
nutes too soon, that I might gather a 
few flowers for the good old gentle- 
man, as I know he likes them.” 

Happy man! I exclaimed, as I went 
on, leaving the child to complete her 
ae 
As I approached the parsonage, the 

th led me between two palings, with 

edges and a shrubbery on either sidet 
—the butterflies whirled through the 
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air, and I drove on before me a swarm 
of small birds, which rose ever and 
anon like flies from the hedge, and 
settled some twenty yards farther on. 
There was a spring in the season, a 
cheerful stir in the scene, which, uni- 
ted to the effect produced on my mind 
by the artless answer of the school- 
pul, and a sort of half-acknowledged 
nfluence that steals imperceptibly 
over one’s heart, as it comes within 
the penumbra of piety and worth, set 
me completely at ease, and for a mo- 
ment deposed the truth from its ex- 
alted and overshadowing place within 
me, raising in its stead a visionary 
Tree of Life, from whose branches 
hung the fruits of happiness and im- 
mortality. In such a mood was I 
when I arrived at the good man’s 
gate, and was accosted with the 
words— 

“ Sir, sir—HE IS DEAD!” 

I stopped, and laid hold of the gate- 
post. k faintness had seized me as 
the words met my ear,—for it is when 
one is lulled into such a deceitful calm 
as I have been describing that the 
blow of bad tidings strikes heaviest 
on the heart. As soon as I had 
recovered myself a little, I walked 
straight in, without saying a word. 
The little pebble-paved porch led to 
a small hall, and on the right was the 
clergyman’s bedroom. I was advan- 
cing to the door as a matter of course, 
when the clerk motioned me towards 
the left—into his study. I entered ; 
and never shall I forget the sight that 
presented itself. Immediately oppo- 
site to the door was an old scrutoire, 
with the upper fold turned down, and 
the drawers many of them open, with 
Eres strewed about; and beside 
it, close to the window, sat my ho- 
noured friend the pastor, in his easy 
chair, dead. His profile was towards 
me, and as he reclined with his back 
to the window, the mid-day sun of the 
spring shone white on his whited hairs 
and bloodless bald head. His face 
. ‘Was as calm as an infant’s dream; but 
it was the calmness of the grave—no 
one for an instant could fancy that he 
slept. There are, I have always 
thought, distinctions between slumber 
and death so clear in all cases, that 
the heart is never for a moment de- 
ceived. Where there has been affec- 
tion for the living, a glance is suffi- 
cient to show that intercourse must 


now be exchanged for memory. There 
is no feeling common to the contem- 
a of the one and the other. 

hey stand as separate as the couch 
and the grave, the sheet and the 
shroud, time and eternity. I had 
seen my friend asleep more than once 
—I now saw him different. I could 
not enter into particulars—but it was 
not the same thing. The shadow of 
death hung over him, though in the 
very eye of the sun—the coldness of 
death froze my gaze, in that balm 
summer hour—the finger of deat 
seemed to point from beside him, and 
with mute motion forbid me to ad- 
vance. There indeed I stood, I know 
not how long, icebound to the spot. 
The chamber was still, the flies sung 
in the pane, and the low embers of an 
expiring fire ticked in the grate, and 
all these minute sounds seemed to be- 
come more distinct every instant, I 
felt that I could not break in upon the 
visitation of God. At length the old 
man who had ushered me so far, came 
up behind me, and touching me gen- 
tly, intreated me to go in, and make 
some examination into the cause and 
manner of the good man’s death. 
Thus urged, I advanced into the 
room, and sat down on a chair at the 
other side of the scrutoire, and near! 
opposite to the corpse, while the clerk 
stood near me, looking respectfully, 
but with much anxiety, in my face. 
I looked at the desk, which was of an 
antique fashion and workmanship, and 
saw that many letters, apparently of 
an old date, had been recently opened, 
and the drawers pulled out to the 
very back. One in particular, it ap- 
peared to me, had been altogether re- 
moved out of its place, and on lookin 
closer, a small secret drawer behind 
had been come at, and removed. It 
appeared that he had been engaged in 
turning over all the contents of the 
secretary, and I conceived that per- 
haps his attitude in doing so might 
have driven the blood to his head, or 
it was even possible that the contents 
of old forgotten letters, the remem- 
brance of cherished and lost friends, 
might have too powerfully affected his 
sensitive frame. A thought struck 
me—robbers ! 

“‘ Where is his servant?” I cried, 
“Old Rachel, who generally used to 
be in the way?” 
~ All I can say, sir, is, that I camg 
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in about five minutes before I called 
to you, and, as usual, found the door 
on the latch, when, entering the room, 
I saw—what you see now. Rachel 
was not here, and there was not a 
person about.” 

“Very odd,” said I, musingly ; 
** but we shall soon know all.” 

At this moment there were steps 
heard upon the little paved approach 
to the porch, and the next the respec- 
tably attired Rachel appeared within 
the room door, with a basket on her 
arm, her wrinkled face still hale with 
the flush of exercise and honesty. 
She dropt a court’sy to me the first 
thing, and was then approaching her 
master, when suddenly both her hands 
flew up convulsively, she eauted a 
step backwards, turning deadly pale, 
and screamed— 

“ O merciful God, what is this ?” 

I repented of the suspicion of the 
minute before from the bottom of my 
heart. 

The clerk briefly explained to her the 
state in which he had found things, 
and, in return, when she found utter- 
ance coherently, we gained from her 
that she had gone into the neighbour- 
ing village about two hours before, to 
make the usual daily purchases, leav- 
ing her master, as she thought, 
busied about the sermon for the next 
day, Sunday ; though she said, when 
she removed his breakfast some hours 

reviously, she had remarked that she 

ad never seen him before with such a 
quantity of papers out before him. 
He generally wrote with the old Bible 
alone beside him. In going out of 
the room he called her back, and 
told her, if she met Dr. » the 
physician, in the village where she went, 
to inform him that he would be glad 
to him see that day, if possible. “ But 
not,” he added, if he has any urgent 
case to attend to. 

** God bless thee, Rachel, and speed 
thee in thy duty !” 

These last words, she said, he spoke 
with a solemnity which made her turn 
round, but he had resumed his occu- 
pation as before. The recollection of 
the tone in which he had spoken, how- 
ever, made her determine to go be- 
yond her master’s orders, and as she 
did not meet the physician, she called 
at his house, and requested he would 
come to see him in the course of the 
afternoon, explaining her fears of his 
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being unwell, and what they arose 
from, Dr. ——- had commended her 
thoughtfulness, and promised to fol- 
low her to the rectory almost imme- 
diately. 

«But I’m wasting time here,” she 
continued, “when 1 might be hurrying 
him. Let me run and meet him. 
Who knows but the mercy of God 
might have left a spark we could re- 
kindle ?” 

So saying, the old domestic quitted 
the room, and was heard passing has- 
tily across the little plat without, and 
running down the lane. 

I now rose, and went over to the 
remains of my friend. He sat in an 
attitude as easy as if he was in con- 
yersation with me. His hair, thin 
and white, (for he was above seventy 
years of age,) fell upon the collar of 
a greyish morning-gown, which was 
wrapped loosely round him. His 
spectacles lay on the desk, and one 
of his elbows rested upon the stuffed 
arm of the old easy chair, his hand 
being turned down towards the 
inside. That white, nervous, melan- 
choly hand, overpowered by my feel- 
ings, I took in mine,—but at the mo- 
ment I touched its marble surface, 
something fell out of it which had 
been held there in death—I took it 
up, and beheld to my astonishment 
the miniature representation of an ex- 

uisitely beautiful female face, done in 
the richest enamel, and set in what 
appeared to be the inner side of a 
large oldfashioned locket ! 

Good God! was it possible? Could 
the pulses of that heart that had 
breasted the storms of trial in every 
shape of severity, now be stopped by 
the touch of a remembrance—a sha- 
dow? I stood long, with the portrait 
in my hand, looking alternately at its 
lineaments, and his expressive but 
changeless features, and a tide of con- 
jectures, fancies, and surmises rushed 
through my mind, none of them suffi- 
ciently substantial to be indulged 
long. The deceased had passed a 
singularly retired and recluse life 
since I had known him, and that had 
been for many years. What his pre- 
vious history was I scarcely knew. I 
had heard + had been a man of the 
world, and married ; but it was in so 
completely different a character that I 
had learned to view him, that this in- 
formation had worn out of my reco 
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lection almost entirely, and I had sel- 
dom heard it spoken of by the few 
common acquaintances we had. Few 
indeed were his associates in all. He 
lived in that state of rigid seclusion 
which extends itself inwards to the 
recesses of the heart. There the 
chambers of sympathy were as seldom 
trodden by the footsteps of friendship 
as his parlour floor was by his nearest 
neighbours. All day long he had his 
tasks—to relieve, to tend, to instruct, 
to cherish ; but he sought not the re- 
creation of a social hour to reward all 
this—he retired from doing good 
within himself—his relaxation was in 
solitude. Not but he enjoyed the 
warm attachment of many an honest 
heart—witness the devotion of his fe- 
male attendant—the heartdrawn tears 
of the venerable clerk, and above all, 
the firm and devoted friendship of 
Dr. » to say nothing of my own 
humble affection ; but he was content 
with earning and deserving this, with- 
out allowing his own heart to expand 
in confidential sympathy to the over- 
tures of intimacy so anxiously and re- 
peatedly thrown out: to say he re- 
pelled us would be too much—but he 
only received and acknowledged all 
we had to offer, and seemed to hold 
back his heart, not in coldness, but 
for fear it should betray itself in the 
expression of some pent-up suffering, 
or the breach of some rigid self-discip- 
line. Hence we were content to love 
and to cultivate him in this way: we 
knew that it was pleasing to him to be 
loved ; athousand things showed us that 
he was formed to appreciate the bless- 
ings of the affections—his solicitous and 
thoughtful respect for the feelings of 
the humble—his unaffected anxiety to 
please and gratify children—his chari- 
table allowance for the failings and 
absurdities of those about him—all 
this bespoke the capability of affec- 
tion—the power of being a kind 
neighbour, a devoted friend. We 
took him therefore as he was, and cul- 
tivated him with a more affectionate 
interest from the conviction that he 
hung back in the harness of life, and 
had powers unexercised, both of heart 
and head, for the more ambitious and 
recognised purposes of existence. 

In the case of the physician, indeed, 
he seemed to assume a different cha- 
racter altogether. Their mutual con- 


fidence appeared unbounded; they 





had no secrets—no reserve between 
themselves. When the old clergyman 
appeared most distant and inscrutable 
to others, his brow would relax when 
he appeared, he would grasp his 
hand with a smile, and they would 
retire into the study together. They 
were much of an age. They were the 
oldest men in the parish, both of 
them—I think I might safely say they 
were the best too. It was supposed 
they indulged in a common taste for 
literary pursuits; for the doctor was 
always loud in commendation of his 
friends’ talents, and in lamenting what 
the world had lost in not being sup- 
plied with the lucubrations of his 
brain. Some laid this to the score of 
old friendship, but the doctor was 
such a sensible man, that the best- 
judging of their neighbours were in- 
clined to enter into his regrets rather 
than sneer at his partiality. 

These seasons of literary activity on 
the part of the rector, however, seemed 
rather the occasionally recurring fits 
of an enthusiasm which had long spent 
itself or been overmastered, than the en- 
couraged employment or even recrea- 
tion of bislatter years. The sentiment of 
his mindand the feeling of his heart was 
religion—the practice of his life, virtue, 
In proportion as he denied himself the 
indulgence of “sweet converse” and 
allowable happiness, did he study to 
promote the social enjoyment of those, 
especially the poor, around him—while 
the bent of his powers was directed 
towards the chief object, their everlast- 
ing happiness. How he pursued his 
a some might have objected to; 

ut he found it succeed best, after 
trying many experiments in the service 
of his little village church. He laid 
comparatively little stress on public 
preaching ; he made his sermons plain 
and short, and avoided an attempt to 
excite as he would the administering a 
dram in cases of exhaustion; but he 
urged the necessity of prayer—prayer 
in all its forms—public, family, and 
private ; and he read our service in so 
singularly impressive a manner, that I 
have rarely seen the youngest amongst 
his congregation wandering with his eyes 
round the church during the time the 
liturgy was reading. He took especial 
care to supply all his parishioners with 
bibles, and told them that it was there 
they were to look for sermons, His 
discourses had generally for their ob. 
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ject to set the congregation upon in- 
quiry into some practical doctrines to 
be found in the bible, and he kept his 
own view often unexplained for a Sun- 
day or two, in order that he might 
converse with its members in the 
mean time singly, and get their opi- 
nions in this way out «f them, or at 
least beget an interest in the inquiry. 
As. the congregation was principally 
composed of the humbler classes, he 
could do this at market or in the 
fields, or in the larger cottages, where 
they occasionally met by appointment. 
He considered that his best sermons 
were preached in this way, and that 
the formality of pulpit eloquence rather 
scared than allured such peasants as 
were about him. Whether he was 
right or not in these views, confident 
Iam that he was sincere, and I know 
he was successful. He was a singular 
man, no doubt; and in such there 
are some things generally to be found 
which will challenge question: but oh, 
poor man! his self-torturings and severe 
disciplines might have been dispensed 
with far better fhan the labours and 
efforts of his life for the good of 
others. 

I know not how long I might have 
gone on with these musings, if I had 
not been interrupted by the sound ofa 
heavy step on the pavement outside. 
I looked up, and saw the worthy doc- 
tor’s venerable figure rapidly approach- 
ing the door. 

The next moment he was in the 
room, and going up to the body, 
seized the hand with one of his, 
laying the other on the forehead. It 
was enough—he saw, professionally, 
what I had already discovered by in- 
stinct. His friend was stone dead 
and cold, and had been so long. 
The silent tears rolling down his 
aged cheeks. If there is an over- 
whelming sight in the world, it is to 
see an old man in tears. The doctor’s 
was one of those blessed dispositions 
which sometimes appear, asif it were, to 
shake our faith in the doctrine of the 
original conformation of all men being 
equally distorted from the right. It 
would be hard to makea person believe 
that Nero and this man were born 
morally alike ; for it seemed as if he 
could scarcely, with his countenance, 
and his frame, and his voice, be other 
than he was. Benevolence was spread 
like a phylactery across his forehead— 
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manliness and vigour had. evidently 
grown up with and outlasted his frame ; 
and the eye that now melted, but ge- 
nerally shone clear with a strong happ 
light, could never have leered wah 
malice or quailed with poltroonery in 
boyhood. He was indeed full of the 
milk of human kindness, open as the 
light, and gentle as the waving of a 
greattree. Accustomed as he was to 
scenes of sorrow and suffering, and 
acting invariably the part of the calm 
and collected though feeling adviser 
on such occasions, I had not looked to 
see him overcome ; and now that I per- 
ceived it, I felt at once how vain it would 
be for me to throw in the ordinary words 
of consolation. The Master having 
failed in his own line, it were presump- 
tion the Pupil attempting to assist 
him. I went up to him and seizing 
his hand in silence, held out to him 
the miniature I had taken from beside 
the dead man. He took it, and seizing 
up his glass, gazed at it for many mi- 
nutes with an intenseness that al- 
most startled me. I led him to the 
chair I had been sitting in. He sat 
down as I had done, right opposite to 
the remains of his friend, and laying 
his hat on the floor beside him, placed 
his elbows on the arms of the chair, 
and gazed earnestly in his face, drawing 
a pair of old black gloves back and 
forward through his hand all the time. 
I moved away, and stood against the 
mantel-piece ; for I saw that the poor 
man was deeply affected. ; There was a 
peculiar smile on his face, which those 
who have studied the expression of 
the human countenance will, at times, 
recognise as denoting intense regret— 
a feeling in which the dark current 
of sorrow may be said to be flowing 
among the pleasant fields of memory, 
and even in its bitterness reflecting 
something of the brightness of its 
banks. At length, as I expected 
and hoped, he burst into a passion of 
tears, weeping long and unrestrainedly, 
as if from a fall breast—nor was it till 
after he had given free vent to his feel- 
ings in this way that I ventured to ad- 
dress him. 

I cannot remember in what phrase I 
did so. I do not think the memory ever 
retains accurately the details of agita- 
tion or excitement—suffice it to say, 
that as I suspected he knew something 
of the story of the picture, I had at 
last questioned him directly on the 
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point, and he replied to me nearly in 
the following words :— 

* Let us sit down, young man, where 
we are, while the impression of this sad 
event is fresh in our minds, and the fea- 
tures of the departed retaina trace of the 
power, and intelligence, and sweetness 
of humanity, and devote a few minutes 
to the story of one, who in life and in 
death has been equally a victim to 
strong and strange feelings. I can 
scarcely bring my mind to bear upon 
the subject yet, so sudden have been 
the two events that have come upon 
me this morning—what has been 
lost, and what has been found. Listen, 
and take warning by the tale. 

1 knew that man in early life. He 
was as much a sharer in the pleasures 
of the world as most young men are, 
though there was something in his 
most trivial actions that showed an un- 
der current of power—some motive 
from a source deeper than mere frivo- 
lity.. An earnestness in his words—a 
decided and somewhat prejudiced way 
of viewing every thing, anda determina- 
tion in whatever he did, marked to me 
the man likely in after life to do and 
to suffer much. Having taken a de- 
gree, he went to travel, previous to 
adopting some yet unchosen profession. 


A year was the term proposed at first 
for his absence, but that year was 
lengthened to five, during which pe- 
riod I did not once hear of him. When 
he did return, it was not single. Look 
at this picture, sir: he brought that 
home with him, and her whose like- 


ness it was along with it. A foreign 
artist of eminence executed it, and to 
this day the colours are as vivid as 
when I first looked upon it, forty-five 
years ago. Beautiful as it is, it fell 
short of the original. A more lovely 
exotic, I agpor, never was. trans- 
planted from the sunny soil of Italy to 
our northern clime; and she seemed, 
moreover, to have escaped the faults 
and follies for which her countrywomen 
are sometimes remarked, in our eyes at 
Teast. It was at Florence he had met 
Helena. At the time he returned, and 
I saw them, they had been two years 
married ; and a lovely infant hung be- 
tween them, connecting them, as it 
were, still more closely by the blended 
resemblance of both, and completing 
the happy family group. Little, sir, do 
we know where to recognise the seeds 


of future happiness. I envied them, I 
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confess, and could with difficulty under- 
stand the allotment which condemned 
me to lonely toil, and admitted a 
fellow-creature toa blessedness scarcely 
consistent with the burthen of heaven’s 
monitory communications to man. | 

I have said that our friend was na- 
turally prejudiced and decided: he was 
thoroughly national, and during his col- 
lege course had been scarcely willing to 
admit that liberal cosmopolite spirit 
into his mind, which is one of the best 
effects of an extended education. 
Hence it was that I wondered at his 
having selected for his wife one who 
must have stood opposed to all those 
constitutional prejudices, and toamalga- 
mate in feeling with whom he must 
have cut away and sent adrift many a 
bias and humour he had held fast 
against the whole stream of liberal 
studies. I rejoiced, therefore, to see 
of what use turning over another 
page in the book of life had been, and 
took it as a good omen of the decisive 
evidence he had given of his conversion. 
I observed, however, that both had 
agreed on being thoroughly English, 
now that they were on English ground ; 
and as a proof of his determination not 
to allow his foreign connexion to in- 
terfere with his plans in life, he com- 
menced at once preparing himself for 
the church. His income was small, 
and he had the prospect of a tolerable 
living, this very parish, at the death of 
the then incumbent, at the time an old 
man, as one inducement to him to 
choose that profession. 

With this object in view, he rented 
a small pleasant house in the neighbour- 
hood of the university, and set with all 
diligence about his divinity studies. 
At this time I occasionally visited him, 
and could not but observe the anxiety 
with which he laboured to encourage 
and strengthen in the mind of his wife 
a taste and relish for rural life in Eng- 
land. The dignity and usefulness of 
the female character in this country 
were frequently descanted on by him in 
a manner that, without a hint of the 
kind thrown out, might be fancied a 
sort of tacit disapproval of the man- 
ners elsewhere, though I saw no sign 
of its being so taken. The fair Helena 
adapted herself with the sweetest pli- 
ancy to the novel state in which she 
found herself placed, and seemed de- 
termined that, as far as sincerity of 


ititerition could do it, she would. make 
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herself every thing that her situation 
required. Her dress, which on their 
first arrival had partaken of somewhat 
of the graceful richness of the coun- 
tries she had left, was now severely 
lain: even the tresses which had hun 
n heavy profusion over her neck | 
shoulders, were drawn rigidly back, 
and confined behind her head; and 
every household office was gone about 
with almost too scrupulous anxiety, as 


‘ if to show that she was determined to 


exhibit to him and every one how little 
Italian and how thoroughly English she 
was. This gratified her husband, who 
however, the more she devoted herself 
to housewifery, the more scrupulously 
remarked any accidental deviation from 
the system, as if his constant purpose 
was to detect some clinging Italy ious 
her. There was something harassing 
in this, and unpleasant to a third party ; 
but it showed me that the character of 
the man remained intrinsically the same, 
and that he felt to that moment that he 
had done violence to secretly nourished 
prejudices in the step he had taken. 
Still, his love was unchanged—indeed, 
their mutual attachment was excessive ; 
and it could hardly be said that a cloud 
the bigness of a man’s hand ever ap- 
peared in their domestic horizon. 

It was about this time my friend first 
showed me this portrait. I was then 
on terms of intimacy with him, equal 
almost to what I have latterly enjoyed. 
Though having already obtained a me- 
dical diploma, remained at the uni- 
versity without interiding eventually to 
practise there; so, except for study, 
my time was on my hands, and a large 
portion of it was passed at the divinity 
student’s country house. He told me 
the miniature was procured by her 
for him without the fnowledgé of her 
family, at a time when matters were 
yet doubtful between them, and was 
the first token of her love. As such, 
he said, it had a value in his eyes 
which even the fearful depth of his 
attachment to her would, by itself, have 
failed to give ; and as the obtaining it 
was the first earnest of the blessedness 
of procuring her heart, so he should 
consider the chance or event that rob- 
bed him of it the gloomiest omen of 
coming ills. 

As he spoke, his face assumed 
a darker hue—he almost trembled as 
he held it in his clasp, and his words 


proceeded from his lips low and indis- 


tinct with emotion. Such was ever the 
way with him, when on any subject 
that absorbed him. His feelings rose 
within him in such fearful strength, as 
to overmaster his frame, and almost to 
paralyzeit. I endeavoured to account 
for this over-excitement, mental and 
bodily, in a philosophical way, and _re- 
ferred it, I remember, to a disposition 
which had too rigidly staked itself 
down within certain fixed points, and 
was ever and anon coming rudely to 
the verge of the limit it had assigned 
itself. The mind that will ride out 
the gale of life must allow itself a long 
length of cable, and be able to give 
way to circumstances to the last fathom 
that principle will admit. 

“* My good fellow,” said he, one day 
as we walked arm in arm down the 
high street; “give me your opinion 
with frankness on a subject I have 
lately thought much about; you know 
my plans—you know my circumstan- 
ces: do you think the latter are such 
as torender the former feasible? In 
other words, am J, or am I not a fool 
to think of a village parsonage with my 
feelings, and and hers?” 

This question, put so suddenly and 
so directh » puzzled me not alittle, I 
felt all the difficulty of a man who has 
actually put the very same query to 
himself, without receiving any satis- 
factory answer. Besides I knew, though 
from the manner in which it was put 
itjwas plain that a doubt of his prudence 
had more than once crossed his own 
mind, that any advice of mine would 
now come too late, and only determine 
one of his disposition the more stub- 
bornly to carry out the projects he had 
originally formed, though he should 
make circumstances and fate itself 
bend to his purpose. I therefore con- 
tented myself with an evasive reply, 
and endeavoured to turn the subject 
into another channel. It would not do, 
however; his feelings were too much 
wrought up, his mind too full of doubt 
and perplexity to be so easily diverted. 
He spoke much and vehemently; he ex- 
eee his principles, he acknowledged 

is prejudices—acknowledged them, 


not as sentiments to be discouraged, 
but to be defended and acted upon. 
He said he had a deep-rooted admira. 
tion for English simplicity and English 
morality ; he was born to it, he would 
die with it. .He had gone into other 
laiids, and was only the more confirmed 
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in his opinions. All that was real 
abroad was lax, all that seemed good 
was hollow. It was amidst such scenes 
and in such an atmosphere he had met 
with his Helena, and from the first 
moment he saw her he had determined 
to remove her, and transplant her into 
the soil of dignity and virtue. She 
was intact amidst contagion, and so 
young, that even principles might be 
formed within her. Habits might yet 
be acquired so as to become nature, 
and nationality be attained in an adopt- 
edcountry. He saw this mixed with 
ardent and guileless affection in his 
outhful disciple, and married her. 
e said that he had attained his highest 
happiness—he had not a syllable, a 
breath of complaint against her, she was 
almost more perfect than mortal could 
be; his anxiety was not on her account— 
at least not on account of any thing 
that conduct of hers could influence, but 
about the natural effect of what he had 
done, and was going to do; whether 
it was or was not in the possibility of 
things, that what he had projected 
could turn out happily, considering the 

circumstances of the parties. 
I now began to suspect—and it was 


the first time that a suspicion of the 
kind had crossed my mind—that he had 
some specific ground or cause of dis- 


satisfaction which was at the bottom of 
all this, and my reason was the very pains 
he took to assure me that there were 
none. However, I knew nothing, and 
it was not my business to suppose what 
conjecturealonecouldsuggest. Taking 
his words, then, as they were meant, 
I replied to him as I best could, taking 
care to drop a hint that he must neither 
expect nor exact too much, and that 
as she had sacrificed her country, al- 
most her nature, to him, he must make 
every reasonable allowance and indul- 
gence, where such were called for. 
Thus our conversation ended for the 
time ; but from that hour, | saw that 
happiness was not a certainty for them, 
and from that hour did I repent me 
from my soul of the murmurings that 
had ‘escaped me against a partial provi- 
dence. I walked home moody and 
thoughtful, In my heart I pitied both 
parties; I knew that they Toped each 
other passionately, but that very con- 
viction deepened my fears for them ; 
for even love cannot always overcome 
the rooted prejudices of some disposi- 
tions; and when, like a rock in the 
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midst of a river, it opposes them, the 
fury of the collision is only increased 
by the depth and strength of the cur- 
rent. 

The very next day, as I was sitting 
in my chamber intent upon my studies, 
there was a knock at my door, and 
Helena entered the room. She was 
dressed, as was her custom, with 
grave-like simplicity, and wore a thick 
veil, which effectually screened her 
from observation, as indeed was neces- 
sary, her countenance being so bril- 
liantly beautiful that a glimpse of it 
might have exposed her when alone to 
a curiosity which would not probably 
have been easily satisfied. She drop- 
ped on a seat, and told me she had 
walked all the way from the country 
to speak to me. I divined her object 
at once, and felt in the uncomfortable 
— of a person who has without 

is own concurrence been chosen by 

both parties as umpire in a question 
which never yet has been settled by 
arbitration. 

In all the sweeping eloquence of her 
country, not weakened by breaking 
against the difficulties of an imperfectly 
spoken language, she poured out the 
story of her life andher passion. There 
was a fervour in her ideas and a poetry 
in her words that partook of the sub- 
lime, and in speaking of her husband 
her eye kindled with enthusiasm. She 
then related his schemes for the future, 
her delight, and her efforts to further 
them. I had been learning, she said, 
what I was to do, and how I was to 
live, and my only earthly forward views 
were in the parsonage house. I was 
obliged to imagine it, for I had never 
seen one, but that was easily done, for 
it was where he was to live; all the rest 
of the picture I filled vaguely up, con- 
tent with any back ground which 
would throw him forward. I think, 
sir, I was succeeding ; for indeed I 
longed to learn, and he himself said I 
was not slow. He told me we should 
have many poor round us; I rejoiced 
at this, for the poor are the same to the 
rich in every country; charity and 
gratitude are citizens of all lands; and 
I could understand the language of 
misery from any mouth. I was glad 
to hear of the poor—my own rank I 
might be slow to understand, but they 
would be intelligible, and companions 
at once—though companions I never 
thought of, unless they were forced 
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upon me, for he is my companion, and 
no one need have, nor indeed can enjoy, 
more than one. Well, sir, you have 
heard him sometimes, perhaps, find 
fault with me, and expect his Helena to 
be more English than she is, and I 
sometimes thought I ought to be grati- 
fied when he did so, for it showed that 
he conceived me capable of all the 
lofty virtues and feelings he describes 
in his countrywoman ; at least, never 
will I complain of his disappointment 
at my not being perfection. I am 
proud of his setting the standard so 
high, and yet choosing me. I hoped 
that time and my constant efforts would 
produce the desired effect at last, and 
that by the time we moved to the peace- 
ful village destined for us, I should be 
tolerably competent to do my duty in 
the station my husband and my God 
had allotted me. Judge then, sir, of 
my consternation, when on his return 
to the country yesterday evening, he 
entered the room ina state of great 
agitation, and told me that at last he 
had made up his mind, and meant to 
discontinue his divinity studies alto- 
gether! Here the unfortunate Helena 
burst into an agony of tears, and I felt 
that quivering at the heart which is 
the result of a combined blow upon the 
feelings and the nerves, alarm and sor- 
row at once. I had not a word to 
say. She implored me to expostulate— 
to act as mediator—to interfere in 
some way, with a view to at least un- 
derstanding his grievances and his ulti- 
mate intentions; for he had kept both 
of them from her, having remained in a 
state of silent agitation all that evening, 
nor had he once closed his eyes during 
the night. What could I do? It 
was as hopeless a caseas ever was dealt 
with, for there was nothing tangible 
on either side. He had made no com- 
plaint, nor had she any grievance; and 
yet they were on the high road to 
misery. His determined yet consci- 
entious mode of acting it would be 
impossible to persuade him was the 
result of prejudice; he had all the 
facts he relied on to bring forward, 
whereas an opponent could only have 
recourse to general principles, which 
he would be sure to quarrel with. 

I cannot enter into the details of this 
miserable period ; a conversation I had 
with him soon after this visit, (for by 
her request he was not informed that 
she had consulted me,) was productive 
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of some good, certainly, for he resum- 
ed his studies, and eventually com- 
pleted them ;—meantime I was called 
away to the metropolis, and in the 
multitude of avocations and distractions 
which absorb the mind and occupy the 
time of a young man struggling for- 
ward in a profession, I again lost 
sight of my friend for some time. 

The occurrence, however, which 
eventually connected me with the 
family and its fortunes for life was 
my being appointed to this infirmary, 
situated in the very parish which he 
had originally expected, and which 
had in the meantime fallen to him 
by the death of the incumbent. I 
came down from my confined and 
smoky apartment in the metropolis, 
with a heart that expanded every 
league that advanced me farther into 
the country. By the time I arrived 
here it was quite full, and I lost not 
a moment in seeking out my old 
acquaintance and class-fellow the rec- 
tor—feeling that with him, as with 
a youthful friend, I could disburthen 
it of the load of happiness. As I ap- 
proached the door my career was 
checked by certain misgivings which 
had not started up till then; the 
strange scenes I had witnessed between 
them now rose to my mind, and it was 
with a certain degree of hesitation that 
I asked the servant for his master and 
mistress. It seemed as if the domes- 
tic partook of my embarrassment. He 
said his master was from home, and 
his mistress was—was—not in the 
way. 

“ But, perhaps, to Dr. ¥ 

“T am afraid, sir. Perhaps you 
could call when my master was at 
home ?” 

“ Oh, certainly!” I exclaimed, and 
was about to leave my name, when a 
door—this door—opened, and the un- 
fortunate Helena ran out— 

“© My dear Dr. » is this you 
again? How are you? Have you been 
well? Oh! he will be so delighted to 
see you!” 

She led me into this room, while 
the servant moodily shut the door, 
and asked in the most animated way 
after my welfare, about my plans, 
prospects, and hopes, and seemed 
overjoyed to hear that I was to be 
their neighbour once more. 

“I have suffered, doctor—and m 
poor child, Enrico—but you know all 
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that—no matter—you will be in time 
to cure me, perhaps; but I think not.” 
So saying, she raised on me her large 
dark inquiring eye, and then I saw, 
for the first time, that she was ill. 
“Good God! madam, you must 
have been suffering much. Has—has 
——?” The question died upon my 
lips, for I saw that she looked asif she 
would not hear or say anything now. 
I therefore merely said, how delighted 
I was that I had come to her neigh- 
bourhood, and that I hoped she would 
attend to herself, and follow the advice 
of one who would do his best to rein- 
state her in health. The change had, 
in effect, startled me into volunteering 
aid before it was sought for. Alas, 
she was altered! her beauty was now 
removed to the detached features, be- 
tween which disease had scooped out 
the hollows of premature age; the 
glowing tints of the sunny south were 
exchanged for the dark paleness of 
foreign delicacy, and the vivacity of 
her first years seemed confined to the 
still lustrous eye, without engaging 
the whole of a once elastic frame in 
joyous sympathy, My heart, already 
excited with old feelings and reminis- 
cences, now well nigh burst within me, 
and I scarcely knew how to keep up 
an appearance before her. She talked 
of her parish, her poor, her house- 
hold, all in a hasty and nervous strain, 
with florid and feverish earnestness ; 
and she seemed, with studiousness, to 
avoid any allusion to former scenes, 
and above all to former conversations 
and topics. All was the present or fu- 
ture to her. She spoke of schemes, 
and systems, and projects, with volu- 
bility, going from one thing to another, 
asking question after question, and 
searcely waiting for an answer, which 
she certainly did not attend to or re- 
tain, before she put another. In short, 
I felt sorry that I had gone in, and 
anxious for a decent opportunity of 
taking my departure. 
In the midst of this, the rector 
himself arrived. He came up to me 
with some of the cordiality of earlier 
“times, and welcomed mie to his parish. 
He too, was much altered, care-worn 
and haggard ; his figure and face had 
both shrunk to half their former di- 
mensions, while the latter had as- 
sumed an air of rigid imperiousness, 
not quite foreign to its original char- 
acter, but strengthened and exagge- 


rated. Its gravity was remarkable— 
no circumstance, not the first sight of 
along absent friend, could raise the 
faintest twilight of a smile upon it; 
the expression was as if life was too 
seriousa concern to allow of its unbend- 
ing for aninstant. He had taken my 
hand with emotion, and welcomed me 
with much feeling; but it was the 
feeling which said, here you have come 
to see what wretched creatures we are 
—not a glimpse of the sunshine of by- 
gone days crossed that overshadowed 
countenance: he seemed to have got 
within the cloud of some overwhelm- 
ing thoughts. 

I observed this with an anxiety 
which acted upon me, however, dif- 
ferently from what the same feeling 
had done before. I had studied and 
I had observed much since I had seen 
them last, and what was more, I had 
practised much; and a determination 
and decision and promptitude of action 
I possessed now at once suggested the 
necessity of active measures. 

« Did you find my wife alone, sir ?”’ 
abruptly exclaimed the clergyman, 
after his first greetings were over, 
and he had darted a hasty glance of 
inquiry at her, met by a deprecating 
look. 

“Alone, sir,” said I. Why?” 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted Helena ; 
*‘ that is—he was not coming in, but I 
heard his voice, and I recognized it, 
and I knew you would have been sorry 
had he not seen either of us.” 

‘* Yes, yes, certainly,” exclaimed he, 
“you did quite right there. Sorry, 
indeed, I should have been if my old 
friend had been turned from my door. 
You, I suppose, have been gay and 
happy in the midst of the world. 
We, you know, have retired, as was 
our duty, and led what to one of my 
disposition is the happiest life of any, 
the English country life. Usefulness 
and obscurity are the true secrets. 
You will now have to embrace the 
latter, and to put up with her unin- 
viting aspect, at the same time that 
you must court the former. To you it 
will be a descent, and, therefore, a 
trial—to me, to us, I mean, it was 
but an exchange.” 

I did not remain long with them ; 
and when I had retired I went directly 
to the ee clerk, the old man out- 
side, for information respecting the 
family, and the events that had hap- 
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pened since they came there. I heard 
all in a few ean oe and 
gloom had settled over them ; she, 
with all her efforts, was not by nature 
shaped for the routine of duty he had 
proposed for her, and he exacted more 
in proportion as she performed less ; 
the consequence of which was, in her, 
(though her obedience remained un- 
altered) a system of concealment or 
dissimulation, and an attempt, at last, 
to throw herself upon the friendship 
and sympathy of others, some of the 
foreigners of her own family. A 
year before, her father had come over 
from Italy and remained the winter 
months with them: it was supposed 
things had not gone on well, for his 
departure had been very sudden, and 
they had not since spoken of him to 
any one. Since then they had lost their 
only child, and it were hard to say 
which had suffered most on the oc- 
casion; but the constitution of the 
wife had proved the weaker, and she 
was now supposed to be almost past 
cure, 

**God bless his reverence,” said 
this man, “his heart is with his wife; 
but he will not let her be, but must 
be always either commanding or re- 
proving her, so that, poor heart, she 
is anxious about every footstep she 
takes and every word she utters, in- 
stead of leaving them to nature. A 
man may school his wife too much, 
though she be stranger-like—not but 
that he would go the world’s length 
for her, that I know, but that is not 
it; it would be better, perhaps, if he 
didn’t go the garden’s length after her 
every minute, but leave her to her 
own outlandish, kind, goodnatured way 
sometimes.” 

My mind was made up—lI was de- 
termined to use the double privilege 
of my profession and my acquaintance, 
and speak to him boldly. It was 
cruelty, it was madness, his conduct. 


Let his mind be as prejudiced as it ° 


could be, still a rational man might 
see the truth when put home to him, 
if (and I believed it was so) affection 
and good intention were at the bottom 
of his heart. I considered it a disease. 
How to bring about a conversation, 
however, was not so easy to devise. 
I knew my friend’s disposition, and 
dreaded the effect a formal interview 
might produce; he might suspect a 
housand things, even the collusion of 
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his wife, and be only the more exas- 
perated by expostulation. 

You know Abbot's Grange— you 
remember how, though now a farm- 
stead, it retains something of the air 
and architecture of its former state; the 
mutilations which have cut it down to 
its present use, being concealed by 
massive overshadowings of ivy. It 
stands near the high road; and often, 
on retiring from visiting my patients 
in that direction after nightfall, had 
I observed a large white owl flit out 
from the shade of the ivy and skim 
silently round the ruin. 

One night, when the moon was 
shining brightly on the hardroad, I was, 
as usual, returning on foot towards 
the village, and on approaching the 
grange, looked about for my old ac- 
quaintance, the owl. He was not there 
however, but the next moment I saw 
him at some distance off at the other 
side of the road against some trees. 
It was the first time I had remarked 
him so far from the ruin, and I had 
paused as I came up to it to survey 
the place more attentively, when I 
heard a step, crackling among the dry 
thistles and weeds under the wall. 
Placing myself in the shadow of a 
tree that hung over the road, I could 
observe without being observed, and 
after waiting a moment, the person 
appeared in the full moonlight out 
from the angle of the building. Judge, 
sir, of my surprise when I perceived it 
was the rector! He was advancing 
with his hands clasped, and his eyes 
turned to heaven as if in preees while 
the intense agony of his brow showed 
that if prayer it was, it was like the 
prayer of “such as be sorrowful,” 
He proceeded forward towards the 
road, and emerging upon it at a small 
gate, he took the way to the village at 
a slow and languid pace. Providenee 
seemed to have presented to me the 
season for doing what was in my heart. 
I followed, not precipitately, but as if 
I had not observed that there was a 
traveller before me. As soon as he 
heard the step, he looked round for an 
instant, and drew to the side of the road, 
evidently with the intention of allow- 
ing the person who followed him, who- 
ever it might be, to ~~ without re- 
cognising him. As I came up with 
him, I looked aside, and exclaimed— 
« Good God, ny friend, you out at this 
time of night!” He started, but the 
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next moment put his arm in mine, and 
we walked on together. 

Earnest at first, vehement after- 
wards was our converse:—I spoke 
with openness and decision. I did not 
palliate matters,—I knew he needed 
to have his eyes opened. I spoke to 
him as no one but a man exactly in my 
situation could have done—an old 
friend—a friend long unconnected 
with the parties, and therefore unpre- 
judiced, a professional man, a former 
confidant. As we proceeded, the moon 
had become obscured, we had struck 
off the road, and by the time we had 
arrived at the enclosed part of the 
path between the palings, the dark- 
mess was such that we could 
scarcely have proceeded without the 
guidance of the enclosure at either 
side to direct us.” 

Reader! it was between these pa- 
lings I had watched the birds and the 
butterflies an hour ago! 

“ Our road was too short for our 
words,—we went back; and made 
several turns of this enclosed path. It 
was, I rerember, in the darkest part 
of that enctosure that he mentioned 
the word ‘seatousy.’ I felt him 
tremble all over. ‘ The picture, 
Doctor !’ he whispered—t Do you re- 
memember the picture ?—I—cannot 
rinp iT!’ He drew up a long breath 
between his teeth as he uttered these 
words, as if he was afraid lest any 
thing in earth or heaven should hear 
the words besides the ear they were 
addressed to. ‘She says she knows 
nothing of it. Do you believe her ?—I 
have detected her in little concealments. 

Yes, yes. I heard afterwards, I will 
not say how, of her having gone to 
= at college, do you remember ? She 

ad friends—admirers, in Italy, you 
know. Beauty, Doctor, will be ad- 
mired. I missed it a short time before 
her father went back to Florence. 

Not that he would connive—but those 

Italians—you know what they. are, 

Doctor—what they are taught to be 

—what their religion makes them. 

She, it is true, embraced mine—but 

childhood, the ties of education—that 

is the season in which principles are 
imbibed and the character formed. 

They cannot help it. But it is hard 

upon us. It was my doing, no doubt ; 

but then I looked to working a change, 
and I loved—I po love.’ His voice 
became hoarse with emotion. ‘ Would 





I have worn prematurely to decay— 
would silence have fallen upon my 
house ; would I have been scram- 
bling among ruins in the middle of 
the night, if I did not love? Oh, 
God! what I would go through at 
this instant—what long-drawn and in- 
tense torture would I endure with a 
smile, were I but to know her my own, 
my own in feeling and principle, in 
head and in heart! But the picture, 
again! Do you remember it? you 
saw it once. It was very beautiful, 
was it not? I had not looked at it for a 
long time, but I had it safe somewhere. 
I bethought me of it one day, and—it 
was gone! I rushed to her, and taxed 
her with it. She denied it, but she 
could not look me in the face. Why 
was this? She denies it still—but— 
but then—it is gone!’ The last words 
he uttered witha sort of chuckle, as if 
that fact were the proof of what he 
suspected. 
I did not say a word till he had 
finished all he had to say. 
« Shame, shame!’ I then exclaimed. 
«“ Shame on the Englishman—the cler- 
gyman—the man! Does not the creed 
you teach instruct you that we are 
erring, imperfect, miserable creatures ? 
Does it not enjoin, as its chiefest mo- 
ral duty, forbearance? and call love 
the fulfilling of the law ?—not love 
for the perfections of others, but love 
for what is, with all its mixture of 
perfections and imperfections. What 
are you, reverend sir? A gloomy, 
morose, jealous tyrant at home ;— 
a useless visionary in your calling 
abroad. Look at your wife — your 
wretched Helena—-removed at first 
from every earthly scene and per- 
son that was dear to her; deprived 
since of the sole pledge of a blissful 
period that is gone ; now ground down 
by him who might have and ought to 
have supported her through those 
sharp human trials; and reduced hy 
the accumulated weight of calamities 
to the certainty of an early grave: 
while you, professing—ay, sir, profess- 
ing to love her, watch over her pre- 
mature decline from day to day, with- 
out a word of comfort—an effort at 
relief. Why should she not throw 
herself back into the arms of her 
family? She thought she had ex- 
changed them for yours for ever ; but 
when you have failed her, do you dare 
to refuse her the paternal support ? 
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Hold, wretched man, ere it be as late 
for repentance as it is now for re- 
medy. Dash yourself to the earth 
before her, and implore her forgive- 
ness, ere you dare to kneel to perform 
for others or yourself the commonest 
rites of the religion of Christ. I know 
your thoughts. I speak to the man 
I have regarded; but I speak the 
words of reproach with a fearless 
heart ; and now, in the coming change 
of heaven, I prophesy that a night of 
gloom will rise over you, after which 
the rolling round of a world will never 
bring another dawn. Home! sir, home 
to the wretched victim of your blind 
and narrow prejudices, and pray there 
at her bedside for forgiveness for your- 
self, instead of venting the spleen of 
disappointed obstinacy, a truant from 
your duties to God and to man, amidst 
weeds and ruins. She loved you, she 
adored you. You say you heard of 
her visit to me. It was on your ac- 
count she came; it was on your ac- 
count she was suffering: a thought 
of herself never rose in her mind; a 
word of herself never fell from her 
tongue, except as far as you were con- 
cerned. You were blessed with too 


heavenly a partner, and you are prov- 
ing how well you deserved her by 


MURDERING her!” 

I spoke with a vehemence and force 
almost superhuman, wound up as I 
was to desperation by the effort I was 
making. The night had been gradu- 
ally changing, and already the wind 
was up, and howled among the high 
trees behind the shrubbery. My un- 
fortunate friend had heard me for 
some time with calmness, but, as I 
proceeded, he became gradually over- 
whelmed, and I heard the half-stifled 
sobs rising to his lips. When I told 
him he was loved, he tottered and stag- 
gered along as if half stunned, so that 
when the last word I uttered cast him 
to the earth, it was but the finishing 
struggle of a paroxysm that had al- 
ready all but overcome the powers 
of life. 

So violent was my indignant excite- 
ment, that when I felt him fail, instead 
of endeavouring ¢to suppport him as 
he leaned on me, I shook him roughly 
from me, and he dropped on his knees 
in alittle tuft of weeds at the side of the 
pathway so helplessly that he had to 
put one hand before him to the ground 
to prevent his falling at full length, 
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I stood over him for one moment—it 
was the climax of the effort. I had 
personified justice in its sternest shape 
—there lay contrition at my feet—but 
1 myself also was a man: the next, I 
knelt beside him.” 

Here the old man was for some 
moments unable to speak. When he 
had somewhat recovered he proceeded. 

“TI need not detain you, sir, much 
longer. From that hour my friend 
was an altered man. And had God 
willed it so that the flame of life 
might have been rekindled in the breast 
of Helena, peace and happiness might 
to this hour have rested in this house. 
But no, sir, it was too late. There 
was nothing left for him to do but to 
make her death-bed a happy one. I 
had had a previously-formed opinion 
of the invetera¢y of constitutional 
character, strengthened by my friend’s 
history up to that time—it was much 
shaken by the sequel. Every sem- 
blance of suspicion, of bigotry, of 
pride and prejudice seemed to be blot- 
ted out of his character: they ceased 
to exist—they never returned. And 
she, if she had been forced by a cray- 
ing for sympathy for a time to seek for 
other confidants, richly returned his 
repentant caresses. She clung to him 
indeed with a fervour of affection want- 
ing even to their earlier intercourse. 
The only thing that damped her happi- 
ness was the thought that they should be 
a while apart. ‘ Could earth spare you, 
I would say, don't belong.’ And in his 
returning, like the possessed of old, to a 
‘right mind,’ the true spirit and power 
of religion sprang up, as it were, spon- 
taneously in the house. It was felt 
throughout the parish. As his heart 
became right at home, it appeared as 
if he found new energy for his duties 
abroad. From that time the blessing 
of God seemed to be on his efforts. 
Many neighbours sought his presence 
whotill thenhad stood aloof from pride, 
indifference, or disapproval. But 
though he was ever ready to receive 
them professionally, and with a view 
to their best interests, yet he held 
back from their overtures of acquain- 
tance and worldly intercourse ; and, in 
fact, that character began in him which 
has lasted out his life. He knew that 
he had destroyed his wife’s happiness, 
he needed not now to be reminded of 
it; and no earthly enjoyment did he 
ever partake of more. 
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But why need I dwell longer over 
this sad story? She died—she died 
in his arms. He shednotear. The 
next Sunday he was in his pulpit as 
usual. . That was forty years ago. 
This portrait, sir, was the one he lost 
—he found it this morning. He had 
survived her death so long—this— 
this——” 

Here the old man’s utterance was 
completely choked with sobs, and his 
emotion was so great that I besought 
him to desist. I had heard enough, 
and could easily understand the rush 
of recollections and self-convictions 
being too much for a remorse, which 
Hail eon only kept under by the con- 
tinued effort of years. 


Ode on the Birth of the Prince of Wales. 
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* Come,” said the old man, when 
he had a little recovered, “let us per- 
form the last sad office of friendship. 
We will seal up his papers, and then 
earry him between us and lay him 
upon his bed.” 

“Let me then call the clerk and 
Rachel,” said I; “it will be too 
much for you, and they are only wait- 
ing outside to be summoned.” 

« No, sir, we will do it ourselves.” 

We did so accordingly, with many 
tears; and having left matters for the 
present in the charge of the aged 
clerk and the faithful domestic, walked 
from the door of the house arm in 
arm, without saying a word. 





ODE ON THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


** Serus in coelum redeas: diuque 
Lectus intersis populo Quirini : 
Neve te, nostris vitiis iniquum, 


Ocior aura 


Tollat.”—Hor. ad Aug. 


The Cambrian hills in steepy pride 
To heaven still lift their summits hoar ; 
And Conway dark, and Severn wide, 
Still waken echo with their roar ; 


But ah! no more on Cambrian sod 
Is heard, as erst, the tuneful train ; 

No more at feast, or Eisteddfod,* 
They pour the high heroic strain ; 


And must the lay, which might inspire 
Aneurin’s” harp, Cadwallo’s® tongue, 
Devolve upon degen’rate lyre, 
And by a stranger Bard be sung! 


Yet will I warm me with the theme, 
And try to catch the spirit bold, 

That flashed along the early dream 
Of Merlin and Taliessin® old. 


Fill high with mead the Hir-las Horn !° 
The partner still of war or joy— 
And pledge on this auspicious morn, 
A welcome to the Royal Boy. 


Smile, heaven, benignant on this hour! 
And cherish thou our seedling gem, 
Until he bloom a fairer flow’r, 
Than ever sprang from Roderic’s* stem. 
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Fill high with mead the Hir-las Horn, 

Oh Prince, may’st thou, like Hoel* good, 
Meek mercy love, injustice scorn, 

Exalt the virtuous, check the proud ; 


And like to him,‘ who, on the plain 

Of Cressy, plumed his youthful brows 
With crest of bold Bohemian slain, 

Be dreaded only by thy foes. 


Fill high with mead the Hir-las Horn! 

On Gwyneth’s® hills and Arvon’s® shore, 
Of Celtic stock a race is born, 

As brave and faithful as of yore, 


Of hand as strong, of heart as true 

And prompt, O Prince, their blood to shed 
For thee, as their forefathers, who 

On Agincourt with Monmouth bled. 


Fill high with mead the Hir-las Horn! 
Oh! make thy people’s breasts alone 
Of all their liberties unshorn, 
The bulwark of thy future throne : 


If it on such foundation rest, 

And in free hearts thou'lt reign endeared, 
On Snowdon’s! peak the eagle’s nest 

On basis more infirm is reared. 


Fill high with mead the Hir-las Horn! 
As ebbs the liquor from its brim, 

Time fleets and mortals leaves to mourn 
O’er vanished joys that fleet with him. 


Thus will thy life, thy glories fade, 
Thus comes the hour that comes to all ; 
The King of Kings be then thine aid, 
And nations weep above thy pall. 


NOTES, 

® A periodical assembly of the Welsh Bards. 

> These Bards are affirmed by some historians to have flourished in the sixth, by 
others in the eleventh century: the latter is the more prevalent, and indeed the 
better supported opinion. 

° The horn was the usual drinking cup of the Danes and Normans; and by them 
introduced into Wales. The Welsh called their horn Hirlas, or the ‘‘ Long blue.” 
It was a section of the horn of an ox, highly mounted and ornamented. 

4 Roderic Fawr, or ‘‘ The Great.” He flourished, a.p. 843. 

* Hoel Dda, or “* The Good,” so called from his just government and wisdom. 
He flourished, a. p, 940. : 

* The Black Prince, who, having in this battle, slain John of Luxembourg, king 
of Bohemia, deplumed his casque of those ostrich feathers, which, in memory of his 
victory, became his cognizance, with the motto, “ Ich Dien.” 

® Gwyneth, or the ‘* Snowy Hills,” the principality of North Wales. 


© Caernarvonshire. 


‘ Snowdon was the name given by the Saxons to that monntainous region called 
by the Welsh “ Craigian Eryrie,” or the ‘Crags of the Eagles.” To this day the 
highest point of Snowdon is called the eagle’s nest. 
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Late Queen’s Professor of the Institutes of Medicine to the School of Physic in 
Ireland. 


So intimately are the characters and personal narratives of the men by whose 
agency and direction the events that give an interest to the times, interwoven 
with the annals of the epoch in which they live, as to have given birth to the 
observation, that were we to strip history of its biography it would become a 
mere chronological chart, an old almanac. 

Whatever objection may be urged against this doctrine in relation to the po- 
litical history of a country, where most frequently the era or the events produce 
the man, it possesses more than the value usually assigned to it in science, lite- 
rature, or art—when, undoubtedly, the man makes the era, and not only leads 
the spirit but gives tone and memory to the age and country in which he lives. 

Thus with philosophy we associate the names of Newton, Bacon, or 
Leibnitz—with poetry, Shakspeare or Goethe—a Gibbon with history—Cuvier 
with zoology. Who can disconnect the name and progress of painting from 
those of Raphael, Rubens, or Correggio—chemistry from Humphrey Davy— 
machinery and manufactures from James Watt—or British medicine from 
Cullen and John Hunter. 

These men not only earned for themselves and their respective nations fame 
and honours by their individual labours, but they, in an especial manner, claim 
our admiration and demand our gratitude for the large and lasting benefits they 
conferred upon mankind, by the schools they established in those branches of 
learning or art in which they excelled. 

Of these sciences none has advanced with such giant strides, within 
the last half century, as medicine; but, although Ireland has long been 
celebrated for its surgery and anatomy, and possessed, no doubt, some highly- 
gifted individuals, a Cleghorn, Plunket, Purcell, and M‘Bride, and in later 
times a Harvey, a Percival, and a Cheyne—physicians who practised their 
art with advantage to themselves and the public, and the two latter of whom 
eagerly availed themselves of the rapid growth of knowledge that sprung up in 
Europe subsequent to the peace of 1815—yet, for the most part, their infor- 
mation died with them, and the school of physic in Dublin produced few, 
perhaps we may say none, whose medical education was of such a nature as 
that they had not to re-enter upon the study of their profession subsequent to 
the acquirement of their licence to practise. 

Some twenty years ago a new light broke in upon us, a new epoch took place 
in the system of medical edueation in this country—and those advantages were 
then for the first time offered to the student that has gained for our school of 
medicine the reputation it now possesses, of being one of the very first in Great 
Britain. This improvement, this much-wanted change, was brought about 
chiefly by the instrumentality of the original of the portrait on the opposite page, 
the first great medical teacher we have had in this country. 

The mantle of genius is rarely hereditary ; but when it does become so, we 
have remarked that it carries with it an addition of gifts that distinguishes the 
wearer by more than ordinary powers of intellectual endowment ; how apposite 
the assertion in the present instance, the literary history of our country and our 
college attest. 

Robert James Graves is the youngest son of Richard Graves, D.D., Dean of 
Ardagh, one of the brightest ornaments of our university, and author of the 
celebrated work on the Pentateuch—of whose merits as a man, and a writer on 
divinity, we have spoken at large in a former number.* He was a descendant 


* Vol. xvii, page 634, 
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of Colonel Graves, a distinguished cavalry officer in Cromwell’s army, who 
settled in Ireland previous to the Restoration and became possessed of large 
estates in the county of Limerick. 

Dean Graves married Eliza, daughter of James Drought, D.D. Professor of 
Divinity, T.C.D., a member of one of the principal families in the King’s 
County. 

R. J. Graves received his early education from the Rev, R. Wilde, an eminent 
scholar of the university, and a prominent member of the Historical Society in 
its most palmy days, and subsequently from Dr. Leney. His collegiate career 
was marked by a splendour such as few men attain to, and rewarded by honours 
rarely bestowed by our university upon the same individual. 

The distinguished reputation he then enjoyed in both science and classics, 
still lives so fresh in the recollection of many of our readres that we forbare 
to do more than enumerate the many and high honours he then obtained. 
At a very large July entrance he took the first place, and the station in his 
class which he then attained he maintained steadfastly throughout his whole 
course—for with two exceptions he received the first premium and certificate 
in science as well as classics, at every examination of the undergraduate 
course: and on taking his fellow-commoner’s degree the gold medal* was con- 
ferred upon him for having gone in for every examination and obtaining a valde 
in omnibus. He entered under Dr. Merydith, and was afterwards transferred to 
Dr. Elrington ;—among his class fellows were the Chief Baron and Mr. 
Brewster. 

This vigour of intellect, this untiring industry, which thus early became de- 
veloped in his college career gave bright promise of eminent success in any walk 
in life that its possessor might tread in—and the estimate formed of the cha- 
racter of the lad has been fully answered in the position occupied by the man. 

Having graduated in arts Mr. Graves applied himself to the study of anatomy, 
medicine, and surgery in the best schools of this city, and was amongst the first 
of the Dublin physicians who, following the path pursued by the celebrated 
Baillie, were distinguished as accurate practical anatomists—for, previous to 
that period, the student of medicine (we mean of physic eo from surgery) 
required but a very limited knowledge of that most essential branch of his pro- 
féssion, and post mortem examinations were never performed except by the 
surgeon. The result of this deficiency in medical education, and subsequent 
neglect in the practitioner, was, that very little was then understood of that im- 
portant branch of science, the very basis of the healing art—pathological 
anatomy. 

On receiving his medical degree Dr. Graves proceeded to London: and 
studied there under Dr. Robinson and Sir William Blizzard, and from thence 
crossed over to the Continent, where he spent the ensuing three years (1818, 
19, and 20) in visiting the most distinguished medical schools of Europe, parti- 
cularly those of Goettingen, Berlin, and Copenhagen. Although it be briefly, 
we cannot touch lightly upon this portion of our friend’s extensive medical edu- 
cation, for we know that much of that eminence he so rapidly attained to on his 
return, and that reputation that has extended so far and wide beyond the limits 
of his native country, was acquired by the character he earned for himself in 
those different foreign universities. It was, moreover, in them he acquired a 
knowledge of that improved system of medical education which he afterwards 
introduced with such effect into this country, 

Germany was at that time more than any other land in Europe celebrated for 
its school of medicine, and had become particularly attractive for that most admir- 
able mode of imparting oral practical information, denominated clinical instruction. 
At the period to which we refer the ancient reputation of Goettingen was 
ably sustained by men so distinguished as Stromeyer and the venerable 
Blumenbach, with whose valuable physiological researches the world of science 
and of letters is well acquainted. In Berlin the clinic of the patriarchal 


* A similar honour was obtained at the same time by A. Lyle, esq., the second 
remembrancer, 
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Hufeland was decidedly the best school of practical medicine in Europe, and 
Professor Behrend taught pathology and pathological anatomy in a manner and 
with a power unknown before his day. Dr. Graves was for two years the 
hore of these distinguished teachers, and the high opinion they entertained of 
is talents and the testimony they bore to his diligence and zeal, was one of the 
most powerful recommendations that subsequently led to his election to the 
first professorship in the school of physic in Ireland. In Copenhagen he studied 
under the well-known Cohlston, and having visited the schools of France and 
Italy, and resided some months in Edinburgh, he settled in Dublin in 1821. 

Sprung from a line already memorable in the literary history of this and the 
sister country—in his own person not merely sustaining, but ably adding to the 
high reputation for which his family have long been noted ; distinguished as well 
for his extensive knowledge of the living languages, as his classic and scientific 
attainments—with the advantages of foreign travel and rare powers of critical 
research and originality of observation, the return of Dr. Graves to his native 
city was eagerly looked forward to by his friends and the profession, and from 
that period to the present his rise has been as steady as it was deserved. 

In this memoir, we would consider his public professional character in three 
points of view—as a lecturer: a writer: and, as much as is compatible with the 
nature of our journal, a practical physician ; and while we descend not to the 
meanness of petty criticism, we shall endeavour to let the terms of our eulogy be 
expressed by the labours of the man ; and, in giving a brief résumé of his works, 
and a fair statement of his rise and progress to his present exalted position, lead 
our readers to form their own estimate of his merits and his reputation. 

In 1821, Dr. Graves, with other physicians and surgeons, founded the 
medical school of Park-street ; of the great benefit that establishment has been 
to the school of medicine in this country we have already spoken in a recent 
number. On the opening of this institution, Dr. Graves lectured in it on medi- 
cal jurisprudence, a subject at that time (and we regret to add still,) but little 
noticed in this kingdom ; subsequently on pathological anatomy, and finally, in 
connection with Sir Henry Marsh, upon the practice of physic. 

In the course of the same year he was elected one of the physicians to the 
Meath Hospital, an institution till then, almost unknown beyond the limits of 
this city, but now, by means of Dr. Graves and his illustrious colleague Dr. 
William Stokes, possessing a reputation asa school of practical medicine 
throughout Europe, and visited by nearly every foreign medical man who 
arrives in Great Britain. 

This just celebrity was brought about by the advantages offered to the student, 
(for the first time in this country,) to study disease, not from the well-devised 
oration in the lecture-room, or the printed, and perhaps graphic description of 
it in his closet, but by observing all its forms, changes, and symptoms at the bed- 
side; by having a patient submitted to his care, under the direction of the phy- 
sician; the previous history of whose case it was his business to inquire into, and 
every step in whose malady he was required to note with accuracy, and at a 
daily examination before his class detail to his critical examiner. By this system 
was the student not only afforded an opportunity of observing and learning dis- 
ease, but of testing his own quantity of information and practical knowledge. 
Hitherto upon the old system, when the student “ walked,” or to speak more 
correctly, ran the hospitals, and hurried from ward to ward in order to keep 
ee with the rapid strides of his teacher, and when his object was, chiefly by 

is presence, to become entitled to the semestral certificate of “diligent attend- 
ce,” he considered himself fortunate if in his morning’s walk he heard the 
remedies prescribed, often without knowing for what; he was never once 
questioned as to his practical knowledge of disease, at the place where the infor- 
mation derived from books would avail him little ; he crammed for his exami- 
nation, and was perhaps called upon the day after he obtained his “licence to 
practise” for the first time in his life, properly to examine his patient ; to exer- 
cise for the first time, his own judgment upon the issue of life or death, and best 
mode of treatment of a valuable member of society—then, indeed, experience often 
was gained at the sacrifice of life. Surely this required reform—what a noble— 
what a merciful office had the reformer! It has been in a great measure laid 
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aside, but we regret to add, there are many such modes of ‘so-called medical 
instruction still existing in Great Britain. We trust, however, the day is not 
far distant when this lamentable defect will be remedied, either by some legisla- 
tive enactment, or by a salutary and equal code of laws being adopted by our 
colleges and different licensing bodies, when it will be made as well compulsory 
as remunerative on the hospital physician or surgeon to instruct: and the pupil, if 
not to learn, at least to endeavour to do so. By the system established in the in- 
stitution to which we have already referred, not only was blustering pretension 
stript of its fictitious garments, but prizes were awarded to the talented and the 
industrious, essays were written, societies formed, concours held for the elec- 
tion of clinical clerks, and all were stimulated to zeal, energy, and emulation. 

That genius and sterling inobtrusive merit were elicited, we have many rich 
examples, for from the wards of this clinique sprung one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the profession, Dr. W. Stokes, whose talents raised him almost from 
the student’s bench to fill the professor’s chair, and become the colleague of his 
recent preceptor; and to these wards we trace the early rise of men, such as 
professor Kane, Dr. Townsend, and others.* 

We hear and read much at present of medical reform, but we find upon in- 
quiry, that one of the first efforts at that much wished-for object, was made by 
Dr. Graves in the reformation brought about by him in medical instruction. 

We might, did our limits permit, quote abundantly from several of his pub- 
lished introductory lectures and addresses to prove this fact; but we would 
strongly recommend those who now rail so loudly against abuses, that they 
themselves have either originated or assisted to perpetuate, again to review those 
opinions of his, put forward so long ago as 1821; and while they seek by legis- 
lative enactments to remedy all the disabilities under which their profession 
labours, to lay the axe to the root of the tree overladen with fruit that has never 
ripened owing to the improper management of the soil they were employed 
to cultivate. 

In the original lecture delivered upon this topic in 1821, he ably reviews the 
different modes of teaching pursued in Edinburgh, Paris, and the schools of 
Italy and Germany. Of the latter, that recommended by the lecturer, we feel 
called upon to make an extract, because we have had opportunities of witness- 
ing its salutary effects in the land where it originated, and because we grieve to 
say it has not been generally adopted in this country :—‘ In Germany each 
school has three distinct medical clinics attached to it, by which means the 
labour of teaching is divided among the professors, and the number of students 
attending each is diminished. 

‘‘ There is one clinical hospital for the treatment of acute diseases, and another 
for chronic diseases, while a clinical dispensary is devoted to the care of extern 
patients. The pupils are divided into two classes—the more advanced, who get 
the care of patients, and the junior students, who merely look on and listen, 
When a patient is admitted, his care is assigned to one of the practising pupils, 
who, when the physician is visiting the ward, reads out the notes he has taken of 
the patient’s disease, including its origin, progress, and present state. This is 
done at the bed-side of the patient ; and before he leaves the ward, the physician 
satisfies himself whether all the necessary particulars have been accurately re- 
ported by the pupil. After all the patients have thus been accurately examined, 
the professor and his class proceed to the leeture-room, and a list of the practis- 


* The high chemical powers of Dr. Kane, who has so lately obtained the Copley 
gold medal from the Royal Society, for his discoveries and investigations in relation 
to the colouring principles of Orchill, were, we have reason to know, first noticed by 
Dr. Graves, wha the former was his pupil at the Meath Hospital. While a student 
of Dr. Graves’s, he undertook a series of experiments, and wrote an essay on “‘ the 
alterations in the fluids produced by the injections of morbid poisons into the veins.” 
It was both of a chemical and pathological nature, and was honoured by the medi- 
eal officers of the Meath Hospital, with a gold medal, the first prize ever obtained 
by our friend, and the only such reward ever bestowed upon a medical student in 
Dublin. _ He also won Dr. G,’s prize for an essay on the effects of impurities in the 
blood in producing fever. 
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ing pupils and the patients is handed to the professor; the pupils are ex- 
amined concerning the nature of their diseases, their probable termination, 
and the most appropriate method of treatment, each student answering only 
concerning the patients entrusted to his special care. During this examination, 
the pupil's diagnosis and proposed remedies are submitted to the consideration 
of the professor, who corrects whatever appears to be erroneous in either. 
At the conclusion, the prescriptions written by the students are read out in 
order by the professor, who strictly comments on and corrects any inaccuracy 
or inelegance they may contain. This daily deliberation and anxious dis- 
cussion concerning the nature and treatment of each case is peculiarly 
interesting, and serves to accustom the beginner to habits of accurate 
examination, whereby he is taught to interrogate nature for himself, and learns 
the history and treatment of disease, not from books and descriptions, but from 
direct observation. The advantages gained by the practising pupils are too ob- 
vious to require comment. Being obliged to give reasons for every plan of cure 
that they propose, they are accustomed to a rational and careful investigation 
of disease ; and enjoying the most important of all advantages, the early cor- 
rection of their errors, they commence private practice with a sufficient degree 
of experience to render them unlikely to commit any very serious mistakes. 
This is the best sort of clinical lecture; the pupils have their doubts solved 
and their erroneous views corrected—while the professor is enabled to mention, 
as the disease proceeds, every thing which he thinks is illustrative of its 
nature.” 

In a note added subsequently, he says— Eleven years’ experience enables 
me strongly to recommend the method of instruction pursued in Germany. 
Not a session has elapsed without furnishing proofs in its favour. This system 
however, at first met with much opposition, and its introduction was ridiculed in 
every possible manner. I remember perfectly well having only two practising 
pupils in one class, but I was not discouraged.”* One of those early pupils 
was afterwards his colleague. 

Of the vast importance and responsibility of his charge as well as the many 
high privileges belonging to a public instructor, (and we know of none to 
whom these terms more especially apply than to the medical teacher) we will let 
Dr. Graves speak in his own words—those in which he addressed his class at 
the opening session of 1837 :— 

“The teacher of clinical medicine, gentlemen, occupies in every nation a 
post of heavy responsibility. But when he happens to preside over the medical 
education of those who resort to the wards of a metropolitan hospital,—when 
the metropolis is a British one, and the hospital destined to send forth, annu- 
ally, practitioners to every quarter of the globe—to North and South America, 
to New Holland, to the Cape of Good Hope, to the East and West Indies, and 
the countless isles which, in either hemisphere, are visited by the British flag,— 
then indeed does that teacher become himself an instrument of good or evil 
to an extent which it is fearful to contemplate. 

“ He who gives instruction to a clinical class in Berlin, Stockholm, Vienna, 
or Paris has much to answer for, if he discharges not his duties with zeal and 
diligence ; yet if he fails to make his pupils good practitioners, their errors, 
however deplorable, are circumscribed within comparatively narrow bounds, 
and limited in a degree to their own countrymen. But the British teacher sits 
in the centre of a circle far wider than Sweden, or Prussia, or Austria, or 
France ; his pupils are to be met with practising in every climate—exercising 
their art in almost every habitable region of the globe, and dispensing the bless- 
ings of health to all races of mankind ;—to the hardy white settlers of 
Canada, the aboriginal red skins of North America, the negroes of Jamaica, 


* See a Lecture upon Clinical Instruction, with a comparative estimate of the 
mode in which it is conducted in the British and Continental Schools. By R. J. G. 
London Medical Gazette for June 30, 1832. The several Lectures delivered at 
the Meath Hospital on this subject in 1821 are here incorporated into one, 
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the Hottentots and Caffres of Africa, and the countless tribes of Hin- 
doostan. 

“In truth, gentlemen, the British teacher of practical medicine exercises an 
influence without parallel in importance and extent; and his opportunities of 
benefitting or injuring his fellow men are incalculably great. If he neglects 
his duty, if he teaches erroneously ; his negligence and his errors in practice 
are multiplied indefinitely by means of those whom he ought to have better 
instructed: the scene of his guilt, for it deserves no better name, becomes 
fearfully enlarged, for there is no country so remote that it may not contribute 
victims to the incapacity of his pupils. But if, on the contrary, he works with 
zeal and diligence ; if he labours conscientiously and perseveringly in perform- 
ing the important task he has undertaken, a compensation awaits him to which 
scarcely any member of any profession can attain. . . The hero and the 
despot may extend a sovereignty over distant regions—may exert an unlimited 
control over millions of vassals—may dispense honours and rewards, or inflict 
punishment and death ;—they may, like Alexander, grieve at the narrow limits 
of a conquered world, and sigh for other scenes of glory: but they cannot 
chase away pain; they cannot bid the burning thirst to cease, or give back 
repose to the sleepless ; they cannot impart feeling or motion to the paralysed, 
or sight to the blind; and above all, they cannot imitate that almost godlike 
function of the healing art, by which man is enabled to recall to his fellow-man 
reason long banished, and restore to society the helpless victim of insanity.” 

In the benefits conferred upon society by introducing an improved and well- 
educated class of practitioners amongst us, we must all more or less participate ; 
and the range of its blessings is so multiplied, and so fully acknowledged both 
by peer and peasant, that further comment upon its merits were superfluous. 

These clinical lectures of Dr. Graves, which being entirely of a practical 
nature we cannot here discuss, were printed in “ The Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery” and “ The Medical Gazette,” and were the first of the kind ever 
published by any Dublin physician in the weekly periodicals of London, where 
they attracted considerable attention as well as throughout England generally ; 
and not only among the practitioners but the public of that kingdom. These 
lectures have been continued from time to time up to the last year.* 

In 1822, the ever memorable year of pestilence and famine, that in parti- 
cular devastated the west of Ireland, Dr. Graves with other physicians of this 
city was sent down by the government to the town of Galway, where that 
awful scourge of our country, the typhus fever, then raged with unexampled 
fury. The district of the Claddagh, one already well known in the annals 
of that curious old town, a district marked for the virulence with which this 
malady attacked the wretched inhabitants, was the one allotted to Dr. Graves. 
The over-crowded, superstitious, and uncleanly condition of the people in that 
quarter of the town added fuel to the fire of disease, and the three medical men 
who had been previously in attendance were in succession swept away, yet all 
this was no damper on the energetic character sent among those rude fishermen : 
and though nearly twenty years have passed over us since then we know that 
his name is still remembered with gratitude—his fearless disregard of personal 
danger and infection in the discharge of his most philanthropic mission, yet 
forms a theme of their admiration. Upon his return to Dublin he published 
an account of this epidemic in the Transactions of the College of Physicians, 
the first written communication with which he favoured the medical world. 

During the early years of Dr. Graves’s medical career he contributed to 
several journals translations and condensed analyses of the German improve- 
ments in the departments of science, physiology and practical medicine.t In 
the Dublin Hospital Reports we find an interesting article from his pen on 


* Professor Graves’s Clinical Lectures on Medicine delivered at the Meath 
Hospital. See London Medical Gazette, vol. i. 


+ Transactions of the Association of the King and Queen’s College of Physi- 
cians.—Vol. iv. 1824. 


¢ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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affections of the liver ; and the practice that he then recommended has since 
been generally adopted in India, where those diseases are so frequent, and their 
termination such as to call for. the operation which he there advocated. Sub- 
sequently the editing of the fifth volume of that most valuable work was com- 
mitted to his care by Dr. Cheyne, and in it are to be found the result of his 
observations upon several diseases of much interest and importance.* 

In 1826 an epidemic fever of a particularly fatal character broke out in 
Dublin, and also spread generally throughout the provinces. The accommo- 
dation which our different hospitals afforded being found inadequate to the 
numbers that required admission, tents were erected in the yards and gardens 
attached to these establishments. Among the patients treated in the Meath 
Hospital there appeared several cases of yellow fever that at once attracted 
the attention of the physicians of that institution, who detailed them with great 
accuracy in their Clinical Reports published in 1827.t This little work, which 
first noticed the appearance of the yellow or jaundice fever in this country— 
drawn up in the modest but most instructive form of a statement of interesting 
cases with brief observations on each, contributed mtch towards our knowledge 
of many diseases and fever in particular, and was one of the first that laid 
before us an accurate investigation of its post-mortem appearances, and a just 
idea of its pathology. It was then, and has since been doubted, by some, whether 
true yellow fever ever existed in these latitudes, or ever proceeded farther 
northward than Gibraltar or Cadiz; but Tommasini had already noted its 
existence, though in a modified form, at Leghorn, and becoming less intense as 
it progressed by occasional visits through France, Holland, and Germany: and 
it is not improbable but that sporadic cases of a like nature had been already 
observed in the former epidemics of Ireland, although they were not so frequent 
or so fatal, and passed unrecorded by those in whose practice they occurred. 

We have now conducted Dr. Graves to one of the most eventful epochs in 
his professional life, the year 1827, when the first professorship, that of the « In- 
stitutes of Medicine,” became vacant in the College of Physicians. The eminent 
position that Dr. Graves even then occupied as a physiologist a pathologist, 
and a teacher of medicine, together with his character as a scholar and aman of 
science—his varied and extensive reading, and his graphic and impressive powers 
of lecturing, added to his early claims upon the university, all presented a title 
such as no other candidate could produce for this most important chair in the 
school of physic—that includes as well the basis as the very finish and poetry of 
medicine. Independ:nt of this hard-earned and justly-estimated character 
among the learned of our city, his appointment was, as we have already men- 
tioned, influenced in no small degree by the high testimonials borne to his worth 
and value by many distinguished foreign professors. 

The subject of the institutes of medicine is one that gives a wider scope, a 
more extended and varied field for original investigation and critical research 
than any other in the whole range of that science; for under it is included 
physiology, or the study of the structure, mechanism, and functions of the 

uman body in health ; pathology, or a knowledge of the symptoms and cha- 
racters of disease during life, and the morbid appearances detected after death ; 
and therapeutics, which refer to the general indications for the exhibition of 
remedies and the best mode of administering them. How vast, how varied, 
and how exalted this noble theme, that has life for its subject, and the allevia- 
tion of human suffering for its aim and end, even the popular reader may 


* Clinical Observations by Robert J, Graves, M.D. Also, a selection of cases 
from the medical wards of the Meath Hospital, &c. by R. J. Graves, M. D. and W. 
Stokes, M. D. Dublin Hospital Reports and Communications in Medicine and 
Surgery.—Vol. iv. 1827. 

Clinical Reports from the same. On the effects produced by posture on the 
frequency and eepete of the Pulse. By R. J. Graves. Dublin_Hospital Reports. 
—Vol. v. 1830. 

{ Clinical Reports of the Medical Cases in the Meath Hospital and County of 
Dublin Infirmary, during the session of 1826, 1827. Part 1. By R.J. Graves, 
M. D. and W. Stokes, M. D. 1827. 
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conceive, and how ably that task was fulfilled the many admiring pupils of his 
class can attest. 

Independent of the mere technical detail of his subject, no man requires 
more extensive and discursive reading, or more originality of thought than the 
physiologist, the true medical physiologist, and therefore it is a path of science 
rarely travelled with success. ‘To the anatomy of the human subject he must 
add a knowledge of it in the lower animals, diversified throughout the wide do- 
main of animate existence—denominated comparative anatomy: the labours ofthe 
chemist, ‘the botanist, and the natural-philosopher ; as also of the geologist, the 
traveller, and the naturalist, all form material for his suhject—a subject limited 
only where life ceases to exist and disease has not yet intruded. 

From 1820 to 1830 physiology and comparative anatomy burst upon us with 
an almost dazzling splendour, and while they swept away several of the dogmas 
of our forefathers, their results tended to new and improved methods of treat- 
ing many diseases. The researches of Cuvier, Meckel, Tiedemann, Carus, Ed- 
wards, and Magendie were every where the theme of scientific conversation ; 
but in particular, the curious experiments and the extraordinay results obtained by 
the last-named eccentric physiologist if they did not make converts to his theories 
had at least the effect of eliciting inquiry. Every post brought an account of some 
new theory promulgated at the Jnstitut, or some of our long-cherished opinions 
subverted by an experiment of the ingenious Parisian. It was, in fact, the age 
of discovery : the empire of reason had extended from the old to the new world 
to speed forward the noble work of science. Steam had arrived at a degree of 
ow gh applicable to most practical purposes ; a new theory of the earth 

ad arisen from our knowledge of zoology: with Bertzelius had sprung up 
animal chemistry: Parry had navigated unknown regions of the Arctic Sea; 
Humboldt scaled the Andes and Cordilleras; Guy Lussac voyaged into the 
atmosphere that surrounds our globe far beyond all previous aeronauts; Ehren- 
beg demonstrated the anatomy of the infusorie ; and Babbage calculated by 
machinery. To keep pace with this rapid march of scientific knowledge was 
no easy task—to assist in leading it one of considerable difficulty ; yet such 
was the trust committed to—such the character expected from—and such the 
position sustained by the Professor of the Institutes ; a position he maintained 
so long as his practice and other occupations allowed of his discharging it with 
fidelity, and no longer. 

As a lecturer Professor Graves was endowed with peculiar capabilities. 
To aremarkable person he added great powers of arresting attention in the 
very outset of his discourse, which by an almost startling impressiveness he 
maintained throughout ; his ideas were conveyed in a bold, fluent, and classic 
style ; in his language he was always forcible and elegant, and although frequently 
eloquent he never sacrificed his subject for flowers of rhetoric, or lost sight of 
his text in the froth of a metaphor ; for whether discussing the investigations 
of others, or detailing the results of his own inquiries, he ever manifested 
the same critical acumen, the same powers of the most piercing analysis. But 
higher and nobler far, we rejoice to say, that with the privileges he enjoyed he 
forgot not—both in his lectures and addresses to the students, and in the pre- 
sence of his professional brethren, whenever opportunity offered—to give the 
glory where glory is alone due, to speak the word in season; and while he 
taught his hearers what life does, and where it ends, he likewise led their minds 
to contemplate with gratitude the divine source from whence it sprung: in his 
own beautiful and expressive words :— 

* To create life is the attribute of God: to preserve life is the noblest gift 
man has received from his Creator. Life and death are engaged in an eternal 
struggle ; they succeed, they alternate, they displace, but never annihilate each 
other ; they fill the world with their strife, but it is a strife where the antago- 
nists contend like day and night, each chasing, but never overtaking each. 

“ The natural-historian is justly proud of a science which constantly employs 
him in observing the works of his Creator: the chemist boasts with reason 
that his favourite study teaches him to lift up the veil which concealed some of 
the most precious and singular among nature’s secrets : the astronomer examines 
the position and motions of distant worlds, weighs the satellites of Jupiter, arid 
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follows the comet to the remotest verge of its eecentric orbit ; nay, he ventures 
to predict its return after thousands of years, and feels no doubt that a late 
posterity will be called on to record the occurrence of the event he has pro- 
phesied. 

« This is a glorious triumph of man’s reason; and well may the votaries of 
astronomy and the physical sciences refer with pride to such victories over space 
and time: but is there not more of the Deity in a single particle of living 
matter than in the whole inanimate mass of a planet or asun? [s not life the 
clearest, the most direct revelation of himself which the Creator has deigned 
to make ? 

** When all was without form and void, the Spirit of God moved, it is true, 
on the surface of the chaotic mass, but it did not enter into its pores until life 
was produced ; then God breathed forth, and man rose vivified by the divine 
expiration. This life—this divine emanation from the Deity forms the subject 
matter of our studies. ‘To observe its laws is the privilege of the physiologist 
—to maintain it, to resist the encroachment of disease, or defer the approach 
of death, is the hallowed office of the physician. This is assuredly one of the 
noblest functions of reason; and for nothing should man be more humbly 

ateful to his Maker than for having conferred on him the power of relieving 

uman suffering.”* 

No clearer proof can be adduced of the value and importance of these lec- 
tures, than the fact that although to a vast number of those attending them, 
they were not compulsory, or required by the curriculum of their education, yet 
on the very second season his class amounted to one hundred and thirty, the 
greatest number ever known upon the list of any lecturer in the school of 
physic; and many of our readers must well remember the enthusiasm and 
excitement that prevailed among the students attending the institutes of me- 
dicine. 

The public, and we regret to add, the public press, have of Jate years been 

leased to consider that portion of the community, ycleped medical students, as 
ings beyond the pale of human sympathies—creatures who, by the very name 
they bear, have become unfit associates for the rich and good, barely worthy of 
the acknowledgment of their own connections, and fair game at which to hurl 
every description of missile, from the satire on a “ Saw-bones,” to the merciless 
abuse of a morning paper. 

How very few ever consider the peculiar position in which one of those young 

ntlemen is suddenly placed, who arrives, perhaps for the first time in his life 
in the metropolis, from beneath the paternal roof. All his studies and 
habits are in a moment completely changed ; he is located in some unhealthy 
attic; deprived of many, if not all, the comforts of a home ; compelled to 
rise at an early hour, and generally retiring late to rest ; he is hourly exposed 
to infectious maladies and other dangers that the rest of mankind would shrink 
from surscoehing, and necessarily exposed to much of the inclemency of our 
variable climate. First he visits his hospital, and returns (frequently a considerable 
distance) to attend the medical school he is attached to: here he runs from the 
dissecting-room to the lecture theatre ; from thence he hurries to the laboratory 
of the chemist, and then visits the studio of the botanist—added to these medicine, 
surgery, and materia medica occupy, in succession, every hour, till four o’clock— 
subjects the most incongruous follow each other in rapid succession ; and every 
lecturer he attends endeavours to impress upon him the necessity of his “ particu- 
lar and special attention” to his own branch—and often, perhaps, he has to rush 
from one school to another to hear these delivered, being thereby obliged to tra- 
verse some miles of the city in his daily walk. Each lecture is listened to with 
decreasing interest and attention: wearied in body and bewildered in mind, he 
reaches his comfortless lodging, or retires to reside among the diseased and 
dying in the hospital ; there is no one to direct his studies—no ritual by which 
he would be, as in other countries, obliged to engage in the study of a certain 


* An Address delivered at a Meeting of the Dublin Medico Chirurgical Society, 
ou the 2lst May, 1836, by R. J. Graves, M.D. one of the Presidents of the Society. 
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number of subjects, andno more. Such is the lamentable system—or rather 
the want of any system, of education in this kingdom. 

In continental countries, particularly in Germany, the student in medicine 
cannot enter at all upon the study of his profession without a proper preliminary 
education ; and then, his time is economised, his yearly studies directed, and his 
mind given a sufficiency of material to reflect on, adapted to his standing and 
comprehension, and no more. 

For a threefold object have we ventured upon this topic: because it loudly 
demands alteration—because the system of our continental neighbours has been 
long since advocated by the subject of our memoir—and because we well re- 
member the stimulating effect the lectures of Dr. Graves had upon the minds 
of students such as we have described ; who, at four o'clock, visited Sir Patrick 
Dun’s Hospital to hear him. Then all weariness was forgotten—all languor 
vanished: the note-books were again resumed—the attention that had already 
flagged at an earlier hour of the day, was aroused by the absorbing interest of 
the subject, and the energy of the lecturer: nay more; the noisy bustle usually 
attendant on the breaking up of a lecture was exchanged for discussions upon 
the subjects treated on, or eager inquiries of the professor for the solution of 
difficulties—and the freshness of morning again came over the exhausted student's 
mind. 

Many of the introductory courses to these beautiful lectures, which included, 
among other subjects equally attractive, the infinity of life—the physical his- 
tory of man—the doctrine of modern metaphysics—the physiology of the senses— 
the influence of physical agents affecting life—the wise provisions of nature for 
adapting life to every clime and quarter—language—electricity—intellect and in- 
stinct—medical statistics—food, and the connection between mind and matter— 
which formed the material of his discourses one year, and pathology and thera- 
peutics the next, were published in The London Medical and Surgical Journal, 
In 1832 and 1834. 

Among the various topics connected with medical pane treated by 
Professor Graves, there are several worthy of notice in this memoir, as well for 
their originality as the position they obtained in the records and history of 
science during the last few years. 

Not only did the improved system of microscopes open to our excited view 
new worlds in the myriads of rare and curiously-formed creatures, as well fossil 
as those still existing; but this power guided the physiologist with renewed 
zeal to re-enter upon the investigation of subjects till then looked upon as decided; 
or considered as inexplicable. Thus, the phenomena of blushing and inflamma- 
tion, as explained by the theory of the circulation, was again inquired into by 
observing the appearances of parts during healthy and diseased action, with the 
aid of a powerful lens. Wedemeyer and Miiller’s researches in Germany gave 
new life to the subject, and in England Dr. Marshall Hall, in 1837, published a 
course of lectures in The Lancet, in which he gives it as his opinion that the stags 
nation of the blood in the capillaries, arising from the adhesion of its globules 
to the internal surface of these vessels, thereby diminishing the calibre of their 
channel, is the immediate cause of inflammation; and that as these tubes do not 
possess any action in themselves, the fluid must be propelled through them by a 
vis-a-tergo—by the heart’s action. These views, which appeared to Dr. Graves 
hypothetical, produced ageries of papers from him in The Medical Gazette, 
“on inflammation and the motive powers which cause and regulate the circu- 
lation,”* in which he has most satisfactorily proved not only the untenability of 
Dr. Hall’s positions, but shown that the capillaries do possess a vital and a pros 
pelling inherent-action within themselves. We cannot rest to enumerate any 
of the many — ious arguments and incontestable facts put forward to sustain 
this assertion, but merely notice two ideas that struck us in reviewing these 


communications—one is the novel one of the blood progressing at different de- 
grees of velocity through different organs and tissues of the body, independent 
of the acknowledged diminution of velocity owing to increase of friction and the 






* London Medical Gazette, new series, vol. 2. 1837-38. 
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increasing capacity (considered as a whole) of the vessels that contain it: thus, 
that bone, cartilage, muscle, and nervous fibre, all live at a different rate. 
This idea accounts for many of the heretofore unexplained phenomena of in- 
flammation in these different structures. In the concluding article Dr. G. 
remarks upon the existence of a capillary circulation in some animals unprovided 
with hearts, and also upon the force and velocity of the ascent of the sap in 
plants—when, by capillary action, it rises in the loftiest palms in an amazingly 
short time, independent of any vis-a-tergo, and mentions the fact related by 
Richerand, that one particular branch of a vine having found its way into a 
smith’s shop, became an evergreen, or put forth a new suit of leaves in winter, 
while its parent stem, which was exposed to the atmosphere, was dry and un- 
foliaged. This latter circumstance has received additional corroboration from 
some experiments in grafting lately shown to us by the Archbishop of Dublin. 
His grace had grafted a number of early-leafing shrubs, as thorn, &c. &c. on 
stocks that do not put forth their leaves till late in spring; in this case long 
before the adopted parents had shown any signs of life the thorns were actually 
in blossom, along with others of the kind. In this instance the capillaries 
‘of the graft itself must have exercised not only a propelling but a suction power, 
or what is termed in technical language an endosmusis on the sap at the root, 
independent of any action that the spongioles might effect at that early season 
of the year. 

In December, 1827, Dr. Graves delivered and published a lecture on the 
lymphatic system, in which were brought forward several new views upon this 
important subject. Contrary to the previously conceived notion of the lym- 
phatics being mere absorbent vessels for removing the useless debris of the sys- 
tem, he advanced the doctrine that they were the veins of the white parts, and 

rmed the office of returning the white or colourless blood which circulates 
these tissues ; but that, as in the capillaries, they may through disease become 
the channels for red blood or other fluids. Although the opinions advocated 
in that lecture were novel, and strongly supported by facts derived from com- 
parative anatomy, yet it excited but little notice then, no British physiologist 
either advocating or refuting the ideas of Dr. Graves. Doubtful as to the 
cause of this silence he ceased to teach these doctrines to his class for the next 
three seasons, till those very views received the most decided confirmation from 
the observations and physiological results of our esteemed friend, the celebrated 
Professor Carus of Dresden, who from comparative anatomy showed not only 
the correctness of Dr. Graves's views, but that the lymphatic system in man 
and the mammalia was but the repetition of the vascular system in the animals 
lower in the scale of creation.* Finding his opinions borne out by so distin. 
guished an observer as the German Cuvier, Dr. Graves again took up the 
subject, and in 1834 republished his original lecture, with additional notes.t+ 
We regret that our space does not permit our noticing some others of his 
physiological and pathological discoveries, especially those upon the nervous 
system. ' 

Both as a lecturer and a writer Dr. Graves has ever been a powerful and 
unflinching opponent of phrenology. We do not mention this either for the 
Pp of discussing the merits of that so-called science, or advocating the 

essor’s peculiar views = this subject, but that it reminds us of the fol- 
aes anecdote, which he has detailed at length in one of our periodicals :— 

When Napoleon died, there was no plaster of Paris in St. Helena, and no one 
whe knew how to take a plaster bust of the emperor, which he had never 
allowed any one to do during his life (why, it is difficult to say). 

The emperor’s suite expressed great regret at this circumstance, in the pre- 
sence of Doctor Burton of 66th regiment, a relative of Doctor Graves’s (who 
had all the particulars from him). Doctor Burton had assisted in the post- 





* Carus Grundsitze der vergleichenden Anatomie and Physiologie, &c. 3, Biind- 
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mortem examination of Napoleon—his name is to the attested certificate of that 
investigation—and when he heard these expressions of regret he offered to 
make all possible efforts to form a bust, on the condition, that if he succeeded 
he should have the original, and the emperor’s attendants a copy. He had, in 
so hot a climate to hasten his operations ; and was out all night in a boat seek- 
ing sulphate of lime, (gypsum) which he had previously observed in veins on 
the rocks near the shore. He collected a sufficient quantity, prepared it, and 
after much labour succeeded in taking an excellent cast of Napoleon's bust. 
Next evening, he went to town, having laboured all day, to take some refresh- 
ments in his quarters, leaving the mould at Longwood. Some of the officers 
hearing from him what he had done, said he would never see the mould again. 
To this he answered, that he did not believe any effort would be made to rob 
him of his rights, which he had taken care to verify by a written contract ; but 
when he returned to Longwood he found the mask, or face part of the mould, 
had been stolen. The rest was left—its use either not being understood, or being 
too heavy to get away privately. No entreaties of Doctor Burton were availing 
to recover the mask. Madame Bertrand said she never would permit an “ Eng- 
lishman to publish the emperor.” This mask was published by Antomarchi, 
Napoleon's physician, and not only the mask but the whole bust. Except the 
mask, every other part was fictitious, as Doctor Burton had secured 
the rest, and yet throughout Europe, the imaginary bumps, in this sup- 
posed cast of Napoleon’s cranium, have proved quite satisfactory to phre- 
nologists as affording undoubted proofs of the accuracy and truth of their 
science. 

Doctor Burton died suddenly on parade at Canterbury, while doing duty with 
a regiment of Hussars to which he had been appointed surgeon; and the mould, 
there is too much reason to believe, was destroyed in his quarters ; his servants 
been ignorant of its value. 

In 1828, we again introduce the professor in the character of a student—one 
seldom met with in a teacher or among those so far advanced in reputation as 
he then stood ; but one as much to be admired as it ought to be imitated. As 
the public lectures in the schools of this city are only delivered during the 
winter months, Professor Graves visited Paris, and attended the Charite and 
St. Louis hospitals, in the summer of that year. Among his fellow-students at 
the former were two whose names have since become associated with the history 
of medicine in Europe—L’Herminier and Andral. 

In 1829 he again returned to the Continent, and resided for the summer 
quarter of that year in Hamburgh, in attendance upon the magnificent hospital 
there, along with the celebrated Fricke and Oppenheim. 

The manifest advantages of practitioners, and in an especial manner, medical 
instructors, becoming in this way acquainted with the continental modes of 
treating disease, by occasional visits to some of the most renowned foreign 
schools, is a subject we would willingly enlarge upon, did we not feel that the 
public were already of our own opinion. 

With the young school of medicine, and the great revival of science ae 
us at this period, the want of a medical periodical in Dublin was much felt; 
but the rapid fate of all such literary productions then was sufficient to deter 
men from embarking in any new work. As Doctor Graves had however over 
come greater barriers than even this, he determined to make the trial, and in 


connection with Doctor Kane, started The Dublin Journal of Medical Science, 
the first number of which appeared in March, 1832. Since 1834 it has been 
conducted by Drs. Graves and Stokes, and has now reached to twenty goodly 
volumes, containing we will say, as interesting and original articles, by men of 
the very highest eminence, as any periodical in Europe. It moreover claims 
our warmest sympathies, as our own elder sister, being, with the exception of 
The Christian Examiner, the only other successful periodical that issued from the 
Irish press for the last forty years. : 

Although this is not the place to speak of medical discoveries, yet as several 
of those which Dr. Graves contributed in many of the departments of medicine, 
some of which the profession both at home and abroad generally acknowledge 
to have been of great importance in curing and alleviating disease, appeared in 
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the form of monographs in this journal, we will briefly notice a few of the most 
remarkable of them. 

Those papers that have attracted most attention, are upon Inflammation, 
Fever, Cholera, and diseases of the Heart and Lungs. From the very commence- 
ment of his course, both as a clinical and pathological instructor, as well as a 
— he was a strenuous opponent of Armstrong, and the English 

nflammatory School of Fever ; and likewise with considerable ability opposed 
the theory of Broussais. He did both, we may say, single-handed, and was, 
as nearly all now agree, right. His papers on Phlegmasia Dolens; the exhi- 
bition of acetate of lead in cholera morbus; the use of tartar emetic and 
opium in fever ; and the introduction of wine and opium in large doses in 
inflammation, conjoined with debility, &c. &c., are too well known to our 
professional readers to require comment, even were it fitting in this place. 

Not only in a practical, but in a statistical and historical point of view, 
Dr. Graves's researches into the origin and progress of Asiatic cholera, are 
of intense interest; and are, we unhesitatingly state, the most complete 
record of that fearful malady that has appeared in British print. In 
this paper, (one so valuable in its contribution to that over-neglected subject, the 
“ geography of disease,”) he traces it step by step from the time when it first 
became epidemic in Hindoostan, in 1760, to its arrival upon the shores of Eng- 
land, in 1831. Having tracked its desolating path throughout the whole 
peninsula of India, up to 1818, when it first ioe to extend its ravages, by 
ascending the Ganges and Juhmna, till first stayed in its course by the Nepau- 
lese mountains, and finally arrested by the Hymalayan range; he mapped its 
progress from Ceylon to the Mauritius and Zanguibar; and in its original 
eastern direction, through the Burmese, into the Celestial Empire. 

Westward to Europe, its onward march is laid down in a series of unbroken 
lines from Bombay, through Persia to Asia Minor, where, coursing up the 
Tigris and Euphrates, it extended into Syria, in 1823. Arriving in Russia by 
the Cuz, we trace its simultaneous spread along the shores of the Caspian and 
Mediterranean ; and having halted on the confines of our own continent, from 
1823 to 1829, its route is shown by the Volga andthe Don, in that memorable 

ear, when the Polish campaign served to hasten its way into north-western 

urope, where it soon reached Archangel—the most northern emporium of 
commerce in the world, and the highest latitude to which it ascended—we then 
find the stream of cholera passing westward, till it arrived to us from Ham- 
burg, the 4th of November, 1831, having extended over ninety degrees of 
longitude, and sixty-six of latitude. 

o arrange this valuable paper, which is continued through two volumes of 
The Dublin Journal, and to which are added the official reports of the mortality 
of this country, obtained from the government, must of necessity have required 
not only an immensity of labour and industrious research, but an extensive 
ee none with a variety of works and periodicals, in many different tongues. 

n some of the early volumes of this work, we have, in addition to his practical 
monographs, several most interesting bibliographical notices, and succinct analyses 
of foreign literature, which, while they exhibit the same depth of reasoning and 
research, the same striking perspicuity of style, and that rare, though over- 
practised gift of reviewing, afford us a good specimen of his powers as a writer. 
Out of very many, there is one in particular that we would single out for the 
attestation of our remark—“ Oppenheim’s Account of the State of Medicine 
in Asiatic and European Turkey.”* In this we scarcely know whether to be 
more pleased with the author, or his reviewer ; with the local knowledge-and 
observant powers of the one, or the general reading and analytical ability dis- 
played by the other ; who mingles with a happiness of thought and expression, 
criticism of existing abuse, and apt classic allusion. 

Several of Dr. Graves’s Practical Lectures have been copied into almost every 
medical periodical of repute in Europe and America. In 1838, Robert Dun- 
gleston, the editor of The American Medical Library, republished in a separate 
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volume, his Clinical Lectures, in the preface to which, he says, that from the 
notice they had already attracted in the New World, he “ feels that no work 
which he could place before his readers, is more worthy of their favour and 
attention.” They have likewise been translated into German and Italian; 
that in German, was from the pen of Dr. Ruysch, of Bremen. 

In 1838, the ninth volume of “ The Zectschrift Fiir die Gesammete Medicin,” 
one of the most flourishing periodicals in Germany, was dedicated to him: and 
in our own land a similar honour was conferred upon him by Dr. W. Stokes, in 
his celebrated work upon the diseases of the chest. We have spoken of his 
foreign reputation—a reputation we have had personal knowledge of: we find 
it, however, best exhibited in the honorary diplomas he has received from 
Berlin, Vienna, Tubigen, Hamburgh, aid Bruges. 

In connection with the name of Graves and medical science in Dublin in the 
year last mentioned, we are induced to notice the formation of the Pathological 
Society, of which he has been a president since its commencement. This 
society, for the establishment of which we are chiefly indebted to the zeal of 
Drs. W. Stokes and R. Smith, is one of the most practically useful of our city. We 
rejoice to find at its weekly meetings most of the heads of the medical profession— 
such men as Colles, Crampton, C armichael, Cusack, Marsh, Adams, Beatty, 
Kennedy, Corrigan, Montgomery, Hutton, Harrison, and others—coming 
forward as students. for mutual improvement and the public good. Although 
an Irish institution, it has been every where imitated, even in London! As Dr. 
Graves’s practice increased, he gradually withdrew from teaching physiology, 
and his lectures became chiefly of a practical nature. Not thinking this was 
compatible with the nature of his professorship, he resigned its duties in 1841. 
In this respect, his example is well worthy of imitation. 

We have been thus necessarily lengthy in this memoir, from the identity of 
the original with the present state of a particular branch of science in our 
country. From the character of that individual, which, with quick-searching 
observation, and honest independence, combines ina remarkable degree energy, 
decision, and candour—the latter, perhaps, even to a fault—the student and 
young practitioner has this to learn, that while they have set before them the 
cheering example of what he has attained to, to sustain them under early 
struggles, they must remember that much of the public favour he now 
possesses, is the result of years of patient study and untiring industry—the 
cause, not the consequence of success. 

May he long continue to enjoy that success, and that fame and fortune to 
which his merits have so justly raised him, 
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SONNETS BY COUL GOPPAGH,. 
TO FRANK A N, ESQ., M.D, BTC. HORSE ARTILLERY, CENTRAL INDIA. 


‘* Me miserum! Scythico quam procul illa solo est.” 
Ovid, Fastorum, lib. iv. 


Orion hangeth slantward in the sky 
Over the sea, beneath the advancing moon, 
Whose clear-sent shadows will tell midnight soon ; 
Bursting at fits, the billows utter, nigh, 
Their tales of far Atlantic solitudes, 
And, ever as they tell, the old rocks sigh ; 
Sad is the beauty of the night, and broods 
Over the solemn ocean, solemnly. 
Hear me, ye waves! Alas, ye cannot hear ; 
And ye, bright Stars! are ut 3 else I would fill 
Your being with a spirit that, when near 
The sea, dear friend! in other lands would still 
Speak from my heart to thine ; yet, think of me 
Whenever thou may’st hear the melancholy sea. 


Il. 


What tidings bring ye of my parted friend, 

Ye surges of the Night !—him that hath borne 
Me company so sweetly all the morn 

Of life: far-faring voyagers that wend 

Around so many lands, o’er deserts lorn 

Of the most ancient ocean: ye that bend 
Around the old wide world from end to end ; 

Ye that so long your hoary locks have worn, 

And still upheld that voice of majesty 

O’er crumbling realms. Ye have been at the pole 
Slumbering in ice for ages: Liberty 

Hath sung beside ye once, where now ye roll 
Chaunting her ruin: ye have swept all shores— 
What of my friend? Hark, how the sullen billow roars! 


Ill. 


Ah, dear old friend, since thus I made my moan 
To the prophetic waves that spake of woe, 
At our first parting, many an ebb and flow 
Has chimed o’er deadlier sorrows, where, alone, 
Time and the Grave have left me memory, 
Since we, oft wandering by the evening shore, 
Adored in holy silence where we stood 
With breath hushed down, the dreamy stars, that o’er 
The dim blue hills were gliding, while the flood 
Sighed on, as one imploring Destiny. 
We stood and dreamed of Fate out of our youth, 
Till our eyes saddened with foreboding tears 
Which I have lived to shed in bitter truth ; 
May Heaven avert them from thy lengthening years ! 
Dec, 1841. 
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LETTER 


Mentone, April 1, 1838. 

Tus day five months we took pos- 
session of our lodgings at Nice; and 
this morning we jefe them, with even 
more of regret than I anticipated, 
when I sent you my last “ Recollec- 
tions” of the eful hours we had 
on in that lovely and tranquil spot. 

ou will be glad to hear that the onl 
penalty I paid for my boating freak 
to Monaco, was the loss of a day from 
my cold. We are now six posts from 
Nice; we took five hours to accom- 
some them, including a rest for the 
orses, as the road is an ascent nearly 
the whole of the first post ; happily 
for us, it commanded a fine view of 
our favourite bay, sparkling as ever in 
the brightest sun: our hearts and - 
rested upon it as on the face of a 
friend. Even the visions of lovely 
Italy which had floated before us for 
weeks past—visions which, till now, 
seemed all too beautiful to be realized 
appeared for the moment not half 
so bright as the little haven of rest, 
on which we turned a lingering and 
loving gaze. But who could long feel 
sad with such a sky above, such scenery 
as soon opened around us. We had 
but turned the last point from which 
we could look down upon the valley 
and bay of Nice, when a long sweep 
of the gulf of Genoa lay before us. 
The road—a noble one in every sense 
—cut on the steep side of the moun- 
tain, commands on the right magni- 
ficent and ever-varying views of the 
sea, of the innumerable rocky pro- 
montories which break the line of this 
coast into such beautiful forms. On 
the left rose the mountains bold and 
lofty, sometimes bare and ruggéd, 
their summits broken into such fan- 
tastic forms, as scarce asked the aid of 
fancy to convert them into the remains 
of ancient fortresses; sometimes 
clothed with wood, in which here and 
there lay embosomed a little village, 


NO. Il. 


with its gardens, rich in blossoms 
even at this early season. And as we 
advanced, every object around us— 
the lemon trees, here tall and graceful 
standards ; the almond, with its deli« 
cate pink blossom, the myrtle, the 
oleander, and wild flowers, the rich, 
yet sober tint of the luxuriant orange 
trees, still laden with their golden fruit 
and clothing, even down to the water’s 
brink, the steep declivities, on the 
very edge of which our road seemed 
fearfully to hang; the bright, almost 
cloudless sky ; the indescribable clears 
ness of the pure atmosphere—all 
brought home to us the blissful. con. 
viction that we were indeed b i 
the soft and balmy air of Italy, the 
favoured land, in which even the con« 
sciousness of existence is happiness. 
We looked down upon Monaco; and 
though our deetall sedlien certainly 
robbed the capital of the poor little 
principality of the imposing air of a 
fortified town, which it assumes from 
the sea, it looked pretty and bright.’ 
As we approached Mentone, we found 
the climate more genial, the season 
even more advanced than at Nice. 
After the first post, the road descended, 
but occasionally again ascended; to 
cross the neck of some bold promon- 
tory. Every now and then we passed 
the remains of Roman settlements and 
Roman trophies. 

We arrived here early enough to 
take a walk to a ruin on a hill, once a 
castle, now a burial-ground, which com- 
mands a fine view. The town, situ- 
ated on a rugged promontory, is built 
up the side of the rock, and is so well 
sheltered, as to be considered superior 
in its winter climate to Nice or Villa 
Franca ; but it wants the comforts and 
conveniences which every where fol- 
low the settlement of the English. 
The streets are narrow, many of them 
as steep as in the old town of Nice; but 
the air and countenance of the inha« 
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bitants present a strong contrast to the 
half-French, half-Italian Nissards. 
Here the long oval face, black eyes, 
olive skin, and the coloured turban of 
the women, give them an almost Jewish 
expression, but in its most pleasing 
form. They probably see few strangers, 
as they crowded round us, all smiling 
and talking to us. One woman, who 
had some rich-coloured Persian ranun- 
culuses in her hair, saw we admired 
them, and immediately offered them 
with a graceful bow toF. A funeral 

ion, bearing the president of 
the tribunal to his last home, passed 
us on our way. Men in long white 
muslin robes and hoods, priests in 
black ; the host, andinnumerable lighted 
wax candles ; the body on an open 
bier, dressed in white muslin, the face 
uneovered, the hands upraised and 
clasped, as if in prayer: there was 
nothing unpleasing, nothing to shock ; 
but something solemn and touching in 
the deep repose of the aged counte- 
nance. We saw the grave, in which 
lay an open coffin, ready to receive the 
body. You will think me a fearful 


journalist, if I thus delay upon the 
road; but you are to journey with us 
in spirit: and is it not in these trifling 
details that the differences of climate, 
manners, &c. are most vividly brought 


home to us. You cannot be too 
minute in your intelligence from home. 
I grieve to hear of our C. being so 
low, yet I can expect no other— 
“ rain drops easily from the bud, rests 
on the bosom of the maturer flower, 
and breaks down that only which has 
lived its day.” 

. Oneglia. 2d.—Ten posts to-day ; 
the scenery not so beautiful as yester- 
day, but still fine; the road, the 
whole way along the sea, looking at a 
distance fearfully unprotected, but 
always proving, as we advanced, safe 
and smooth, though hilly. Soon after 
leaving Mentone, we again entered 
the Sardinian dominions, and had a 
trifling annoyance at the Douane: for 
once, money was of no avail; two 
boxes selected by the officer, were 
taken off for examination; one con- 
tained our books. Judging from the 
grave official air with which he turned 
over the leaves of a medical dictionary, 
we hope he was much edified by the 
inspection; but if he discovered it 
was English, he was not so commu- 
nicative as to tellus. This delay for 
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amere form is almost as vexatious, 
though not so costly, as the eternal 
demand for the passport. In it we 
can recognise a necessary feature of 
the police of these arbitrary govern- 
ments ; though probably no one ing 
in travelling on the Continent so muc 
chafes the proud independent English 
spirit, as the perpetual surveillance it 
seems to indicate. 

Let not your morality be shocked 
at our rejected offer of money; in 
general the traveller escapes delay at 
the Douanes for a trifling fee ; some, 
it is true, unwilling to countenance 
what seems to be bribery, begin their 
journey with the magnanimous reso- 
lution to submit to the search, rather 
than tempt the douannier—this mag- 
nanimity, however, is misplaced—the 
governments themselves allow of the 
arrangement, and, with few exceptions, 
these perquisites form part of the 
salary of their officers. On ascending 
the hill beyond Mentone, we had a 
beautiful view of the town itself, of 
Monaco on the point beyond, St. 
Hospice, Villa Franca bay, the range 
of mountains which shelter Nice on 
the north, and the promontory of 
Antibes—the wind was high and the 
waves magnificent. A new and beau- 
tiful feature in the vegetable world 
to-day, is the palm: along the road, 
on the side of the mountain, down to 
the edge of the sea, it raised its grace- 
ful head—the oleander, too, seems as 
great afavourite as in Germany, but 
grows here in the open air. We passed 
several small towns, Bordagera, San 
Remi, Porto Maurizia. 

3d, Savona. Ten hours’ posting, 
and six from Genoa. This “ Hotel 
de Turin” is comfortable. Two men 
at this moment making our beds: the 
day has been cold; part of the road 
(to Finale) very steep; some points 
command fine views of various pro- 
montories, and the mountains beyond 
Genoa ; the land cultivated, but nei- 
ther lemons nor oranges; till near 
this place it again becomes sheltered 
and varied, though not so rich as near 
Mentone ; the wild flowers were dark 
purple iris, dwarf and scarlet flos 
adonis. We passed through several 
tunnels cut in the rock: in the dis- 
tance rose the lofty summits of the 
Apennines, patches of snow still lying 
in all the hollows. 

4th, Genoa.—The approach to this 
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city of ‘palaces has disappointed me. 
I can imagine the view from the sea 
to be much more imposing: the gate 
by which we entered, - San Tomaso, is 
a poor one ; the streets, with the ex- 
ception of a very few of the most 
modern, too narrow to admit any kind 
of carriage. Our hotel, La Croce di 
Malta, in a miserable situation, so 
closed in with houses, the approach so 
narrow, that we were little prepared 
for the comfort we find within it. 
One great nuisance awaits every tra- 
veller on arriving at his hotel in 
Genoa, the swarms of dirty, eager, 
clamorous carriers or porters, who 
have, it seems, a prescriptive right to 
carry your luggage to your rooms, no 
matter how many servants you bring 
with you, how unwilling you may be 
to accept these services, custom has 
established it, you have only to submit 
and—pay. Before I take you to the 
churches and palaces, I must give you 
a traveller’s caution, if you should 
come into Italy with your young party 
to join us, and also allay your appre- 
hensions about the torrents. Against 
these, we find no safeguard necessary 
at present; our prudence has not 
been tested ; the “ torrents” are now 
mere streamlets, their beds dry and 
stony ; the bridges over them are for foot 
passengers only; we generally drove 
through the rivers, and often under the 
bridges ; but on the road from Finale, 
there are now several good ones for 
carriages. ‘Two months ago, indeed, 
it was different ; then the rivers were 
swollen by the melting of the snow on 
the mountains ; then even the Paglion 
at Nice became a rapid river ; and on 
our route here, we could still trace 
the devastation caused by the innu- 
merable torrents which had formed 
broad channels down every declivity. 
Even in these circumstances there is 
little danger, the aubergiste, where you 
change horses, can always tell if it is 


safe to proceed; and if the English | 


were a little less suspicious of schemes 
to detain them, a little less on the de- 
fensive inst being overreached, 
they would evel causes of irritation— 
sometimes even danger. I must con- 
fess, however, that Italy is not the 
country to cultivate faith in man, or wo- 
man either in this class, as you willjudge 
by my “caution.” Before you take your 
party into the hotels of small towns in 

taly, you should always see your 
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rooms, settle with your host the charge 
for them, and for each meal, if you 
would avoid paying double, and wish 
to set out next morning without a 
fracas. Here is a not singular in- 
stance of the necessity. Last night 
at Savona, D. chose three good 
rooms ; the charge, parole d'honneur, 
twenty-five franks for them alone— 
but patience and firmness work mi- 
racles—we were soon seated in the 
nice salon, with the comforting assur- 
ance that we had now, at least, escaped 
imposition: the rooms, tea, breakfast, 
two servants’ meals, and rooms in- 
cluded, were promised for twenty-six 
franks! After dejeuner a la fourchette, 
instead of dinner—a plan as good for 
health as for saving time and expense— 
we sallied forth to see the sights of 
Genoa la Superba, and well she de- 
serves her name; for her streets are 
lined with palaces ; though thegrandeur 
of their effect is much impaired by the 
extreme narrowness of the streets ; 
in the Strada Balbi, Nuova and Nuovis- 
sima only, they have an air of great 
magnificence. Iam like the poor lady 
in the old song, who, when she got to 
the church stile, rested there a little 
while; and when she got to the 
church door, rested there a little more; 
only that I can employ my eyes whilst 
I rest in one or other of the many 
churches, which are all adorned, or, 
more properly, overloaded with pic. 
tures and marbles. Our first visit 
was to the Palazzo Brignole, where 
we mounted three pair of stairs, be- 
fore we reached the salons, which are 
lofty, spacious, highly ornamented, 
and dingy. Of the pictures, six of 
the best are gone to Paris. Here was 
a disappointment ; but we consoled 
ourselves with the reflection, that what 
is not attainable, is ever extolled above 
its merit—what is not to be seen, is 
always the finest—what has not been 
achieved, the most worthy of attain- 
ment, admire our philosophy, greatly 
strengthened by finding some very fine 
Vandykes—compensation for many de- 
ficiencies. A Prince of Orange, a 
Marchese Brignole, and some other 
portraits, have all his dignity, his 
truth, his noble expression, unaffected 
attitude, simple colouring, individu- 
ality, not forgetting the beauty of his 
delicately-proportioned hands. A por- 
trait of a cardinal, by Gaetano, with 
great depth of expression in the calm 
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trating eye, and two by Titian, 
are all that have left much impression 
onmy mind. By-the-by, here, as in 
London, Titian disappoints me; I 
hiave a faint reminiscence, a shadowy 
recollection of great admiration of 
this celebrated master; perhaps, a 
nearly effaced impression of early 
days; for, as yet, nothing satisfies m 
expectations ; but still I hope he will 
shine out upon me some day, the rich 
in colouring, the noble in form, the 
earnest and powerful in expression, all 
unlike the voluptuous Venus; the 
lowing flesh-tints, the dazzling sun- 
fights which have characterised him 
in the pictures I have lately seen. 

The collection of the Palazzo Pal- 
lavincini is smaller and more select ; a 
Magdalene by Annibale Caracci; ano- 
ther by Franceschini, a painter whose 
works I have not seen in England, 
whose subdued colouring and graceful 
forms pleased me much ; besides se- 
veral pictures which interested me at 
the time, but not sufficiently to at- 
tempt to describe, much less to weary 
you with alist of their names. How 
powerless are words to express the 
combination of feeling excited by great 
works of art! How few works of art, 


to judge from my present experience, 
however prized by collectors, stamp 


themselves upon the mind with the ir- 
resistible power of genius, awakening 
the loftiest feelings of our nature, 
leaving the impression of divine pu- 
rity, refined grace, which seem to me 
the best and most elevating influence 
of the fine arts. What fails of this 
may indeed improve the taste as well 
as please the eye, but can never reach 
the heart. 

The city is clean—the women pale 
and interesting—the girls pretty, they 
have a stately walk, and look graceful 
and picturesque in their long white 
muslin or chintz mantillas, thrown 
over the head and falling down to the 
feet. This pretty drapery, which 
takes the place of our most ungraceful 
head-dress, the bonnet, gives quite a 
fests! air to the appearance of the 
women, both old and young. Beauti- 
ful bouquets of flowers are offered for 
gale—camellias, roses, &c., in abun- 
dance; yet we long for our Nicene 
violets ! 

But you have not done with the 
es. We have seen the Du- 
razzo, the Royal, Serra, and Spinola ; 
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the last not very interesting, which 
was unfortunate as the proprietor, 
more shabby in appearance than his 
very shabby servants, accompanied us 
through the rooms. The entrance to 
the Durazzo is handsome. A noble 
flight of marble steps leading to a ter- 
race, with twenty-four fine marble 
columns. Here is the finest picture 
we have yet seen—the Magdalene of 
Titian. Though the form is too large 
and full for beauty, the hair too massy 
for nature, the eyes a shade too red 
with weeping, yet is it a delightful pic- 
ture. The deep pathos of expression 
—the imploring earnestness of the 
upraised eyes—the attitude so ex- 
pressive and unaffected,—the rich 
tint of the carnation—and the mas- 
terly execution which you feel rather 
than see, all combine to make it a 
beautiful and touching work of art. 
Guercino, in his Christ and the Tri- 
bute-Money, is a fine and powerful 
painter, guided by a great authority 
Sir J. Reynolds, I see that the draw- 
ing in his hands and feet is faulty, but 
his design is free, his figures easy and 
natural, and his broad masses of light 
are so happily disposed, that the effect 
is not spotty, as might be expected 
from their being so scattered. Van- 
dyck, graceful as ever in his high- 
born ladies. Guido, very sweet in his 
sleeping child. 

At the Royal Palace, which the 
king of Sardinia inhabits but a month 
or two in the year, the seat of govern- 
ment being Turin, I saw nothing to 
admire so much as a beautiful terrace, 
on which the grand saloon opens, 
There were but a few amongst the 
large collection of pictures which in- 
terested me ; many however are called 
fine. There are Titian’s, Rubens’, 
Tintoretto’s, &c., with many names 
celebrated, though of lesser note. It 
is dispiriting when I find in a whole 
collection so little to interest or touch, 
because it shows I know little of the 
art, and makes me suspect that more 
is said than felt on the subject of 
painting. At times I almost fear I 
never shall feel this beautiful art as I 
have long hoped to do. As yet we 
have seen no remarkable Fresco, but 
even now this branch of art appears to 
me far superior to oil. 

The Palazzo Serra is worth seeing 
only for its splendour, and splendid it 
is in gilding, &c. The saloon, though 
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small for a Genoese palace, is lighted 
by four enormous glass chandeliers 
from the ceiling; six smaller at the 
sides ; the pillars gilt from top to bot- 
tom. I sighed for the white marble 
beneath ; the panels of the doors co- 
vered with lapis lazuli, one hundred 
and twenty francs an ounce! the colour 
exquisite in itself: but how soon the 
eye grows weary and dazzled amidst 
so much splendour, and longs for 
some simple unadorned object to 
give repose from the overwhelming 
glare. 

Of the churches I have little to say. 
The most admired are overloaded with 
ornament, except the Annunziata, in 
which the beautiful columns of dark 
red, and white marble, harmonize well 
with the rich- quiet colouring of the 
Fresco ceiling. The exterior of the 
cathedral, black and white marble in 
alternate stripes, has a disagreeable 
party-coloured effect. Nothing remark- 
able within or without, except the re- 
markably ugly twisted pillars in front, 
and a vase—a present from the queen 
of Sheba to Solomon! The church 
was full: The preacher, despite the 
energy and vehemence of his voice and 
action, seemed little able to counteract 
the lulling effects of the darkened 
aisles, and of an atmosphere heated 
by so numerous an assemblage of per- 
sons, not the very neatest in habits or 
dress. At least half of the congrega- 
tion were asleep, having egrexently 
deputed the other half to listen and 
San Stefano alle Porte, is 
rich in the possession of one celebrated 
picture, designed and begun, it is said, 
by Raffaelle, finished by Giulio Ro- 
mano, and retouched by David, when 
carried to Paris. It is an altar-piece— 
the martyrdom of Stephen—not in a 
good light, but long it rivetted our 
attention. The figure of the saint, 
especially, is admirable ; the moment 
well chosen; there is indeed an ex- 
pression of suffering, but neither ago- 
nised nor painful ; its last traces are 
passing away in the elevated feeling of 
holy trust, of serene joy on recognising 
his Saviour, whose form bends grace- 
fully and protectingly from the hea- 
vens to comfort and support his dying 
disciple. The colouring is rich and 
powerful, yet subdued ; the form of 
the groups pleasing, and the figures, 
though numerous, are distinct, each 
adding to the effect of the whole, 


to prom: 
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San Ambrosio is so overloaded with 
ornament, that except for Guido’s ce- 
lebrated and very beautiful Assum 
tion, it is scarcely worth a visit. 
Every guide-book will tell you of 
Santa Maria in Carignano, built at 
the sole expense of a noble Genoese, 
in a fine situation ; the bridge leadin 
to it erected by hisson. To the sai 
guide-books I must refer you for the 
“noble view from the Cupola.” We 
did not see it, being prone to neglect 
our duties as sight-seers, in the as- 
cending line. The church is hand- 
some, and contains a fine St. Francis 
by Guercino, a subject well suited to 
display his large massy draperies and 
favourite brown colouring. We have 
seen a manufactory of velvet, a tedious 
process, but interesting for its beauti- 
ful result ; the finest quality is woven 
with threethreads, the second with two. 

We were advised to procure an or- 
der of admission to the Conservatorio 
delle Fieschine, a charitable institu- 
tion, where three hundred girls are 
educated and lodged; I believe under 
the superintendence of nuns. As 
usual, there is nothing so remarkable 
as its cleanliness. A lady, who could 
not speak French, and seemed unwill- 
—_ speak at all, with a priest equally 
gifted with le talent pour la silence, 
showed us over the building. The 
girls make artificial flowers, very infe- 
rior to the French. It made me sad 
to look upon an existence so wasted : 
to cut out bits of paper, to crimp 
leaves and petals, twist anthers, &c. 
and this day after day, year after year, 
is sorry work for an immortal crea- 
ture. Some embroider ; some do plain 
work ; some looking ruddy and well ; 
others the more delicate, perhaps in 
mind as well as body, pereey pale 
and ill. Each child had her little pic- 
ture or figure of the “ Santa Madre,” 
or favourite saint before her. The 
dormitories, kitchens, store-rooms, 
&c., were faultlessly clean. The din- 
ner-table was laid ; every thing of the 
plainest coarsest material, yet neat and 
tasteful. Each plate with its snowy 
napkin, plated fork (universal even 
amongst the poorest poor), knife and 
spoon, glass, small bottle of thin wine 
and one of water. I saw so few ser~ 
vants, I presume the girls are taught 
to do the work of the house—an exs 
cellent lesson in this most dirty of 
beautiful countries. 
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Here, as in other continental cities, 
there is a sad want of that harmony 
of order (if I may so callit) so pecu- 
liarly English. To the finest palaces, 
you often enter through a dirty Porte 
Cocher and Cour, to a noble marble 
staircase, which again leads to a dingy 
half-painted door. Theservants, per- 
haps four or five, lounging or cleaning 
shoes in a neglected-looking ante-room 
—themselvesas shabby. Of the faded 
hangings, the tarnished gilding of the 
saloons, [ must say nothing, as they are 
not generally inhabited by the family, 
and it would probably exceed their 
means to keep them in perfect order ; 
for Genoa, though still rich, has fallen 
from her greatness, her merchants are 
no longer princes. No Doria asserts 
her proud pre-eminence over the cities 
of the Mediterranean. His palace is 
falling to decay, his celebrated portrait 
removed to Rome, to adorn the palace 
of his Roman descendant. 


CATHOLIC CHURCHES. 





I rtarrer myself with the hope that 
all my good friends,—and they are nu- 
merous and highly respectable, if I 
may judge from the nature and num- 
ber of the letters addressed to “ X. Y. 
9, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin,” — 
have obeyed the injunction which in 
my last letter I presumed to make, 
namely—that on the first Sunday in 
January, 1842, they would offer to 
God a joint and fervent prayer that 
he would in his mercy bring about 
a union, a gathering into one fold, of 
all who rejoice in the Christian name. 
If any of my friends have neglected 
to follow this humble suggestion, let 
them now redeem the omission, by 
praying and continuing to pray for the 
consummation of this most noble pro- 
ject—for, “ Nisi Dominus edificaverit 
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I have spared you the journalizing. 
This is the 6th, and we start at two 
o'clock for Chiavari; four hours 
where we must sleep, to give a whole 
day to the passage of the Bracco. 
Whilst we await our hour, I may as 
well act Lord B for you, and tell 
of what we eat, that you may know 
how far climate varies the productions 
here and elsewhere. Be it known 
then that at Nice we never saw sea- 
kale, nor could we make our old Jose- 
phine understand what vegetable it 
was; nor had we asparagus. Here 
we find both fine, as well as young 
peas and brocoli. Fowls much better 
for table, though not so fine an anato- 
mical display as at Nice. Oranges 
delicious, but they are from Malta. 
Every thing indeed good in this house, 
and moderate in charges for a first-rate 
hotel. Farewell. 











domum, in vanum laboraverunt qui 
edificant eam.”* 

I have already had assurances that 
such prayers have been poured forth 
before the Almighty. One corres- 
pondent, particularly, most amiable 
and well-informed, who signs himself, 
or herself, A. B. has assured me on 
this subject. Be these petitions to the 
Most High continued! as they more 
than any other means will contribute 
to break down ancient prejudices—to 
dispel the darkness of error, and to 
move the heads of our church to take 
into serious and immediate considera- 
tion the great duty which now presses 
upon them—of smoothing the way to 
a general conciliation by adopting en- 
lightened and rational reforms, reforms 
which will not touch the deposit o¢ 
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their faith, but which the nature of 
the times and the advancement of ci- 
vilization imperatively callfor. I have 
many reasons, which it is quite unne- 
cessary here to state, for saying that 
some reasonable concessions on the 
part of our church would be now 
attended with the very best results. 
And here I would turn to one great 
light, which, for his own wise purposes, 
God would seem to have raised up in 
his church. I would, with profound 
respect, turn to Doctor Wiseman, and 
I would say, that in my very humble 
judgment he is the person, on our 
side, in every respect well qualified to 
perform the duty of interposition be- 
tween the churches, in order to their 
final collection into one fold, under 
one Shepherd. May he take the sug- 
gestion of one of the most sincere, as 
far as he can know and speak for him- 
self, but one of the most unworthy of 
Christians ! 

It should not weaken a belief in my 
sincerity that I write anonymously. 
At present I dare not give my name ; 
but the day I hope is not far distant, 
when J shall be enabled to avow openly 
the sentiments which I now put for- 
ward under the signature of X. Y. 
Neither should it detract from the 
credit which I have obtained for sin- 
cerity, that I select as the organ of 
my opinions a periodical whose con- 
ductors profess a religion and politics 
different from mine. The reason of 
this selection is obvious. Perhaps I 
may be wrong: but somehow or other 
I would not feel myself equally secure 
in using any other media of communi- 
cating with the public. That I do not 
use them is injurious to my cause; for 
although Tue Dustin University 
MaGazINE enjoys a most extensive 
circulation, a circulation too which I 
trust I shall be pardoned for saying, 
is highly merited, from the talent and 
independence of its conductors; yet 
this excellent periodical falls not much 
under the eyes of those of my own 
church, to whom particularly I should 
wish to address my observations. The 
only means by which this draw-back 
on my efforts can be remedied is, by 
those who subscribe for the Magazine 
kindly accommodating their Catholic 
friends with a perusal of it. This 


practice may even tend to increase the 
already most respectable circulation of 
the work: and if this should be so, I 
shall be highly gratified, as I hold my- 
self under lasting obligations to its 
conductors. 

Until this to me most busy season 
of the year should have passed by, I 
did not intend to have troubled the 
publishers with a paper on my fa- 
vourite subject—the reconciliation of 
the churches. But a few days ago a 
newspaper was put into my hand, 
which all through seems to have ad- 
dressed itself more particularly than 
other journals to the subject of my 
letters.* Amongst other wise con- 
cessions and salutary reforms, I have 
advocated a repeal of the law of cle- 
rical celibacy. This I shall ever con- 
tinue to do; and were I on my death- 
bed I would do the same: and when 
I shall be mouldering in the earth, an 
epitaph of which I would be prouder 
could not be inscribed on my tomb 
than—* He contended through life for 
the removal of clerical celibacy.” My 
reasons for this are not wholly selfish : 
I shall occasionally take opportunities 
of statingthem. The journalist, how- 
ever, to whom I have alluded, has pro- 
pounded to me certain interrogatories 
on the subject of celibacy ; and since 
he has thrown down his gage, I feel 
myself called upon to take it up, and 
to answer his objections to the change 
in ecclesiastical discipline, which I 
would most urgently and conscien- 
tiously recommend. This I will do 
with as much freedom as possible from 
sharpness of expression or disagree- 
able personalities, for though a bad 
reasoner, I ama worse scold; and I 
am convinced that abuse never does 
good—it often does much harm, as 
well to a cause as to its advocate. 

While replying to the objections of 
this editor, my correspondents will not, 
I trust, take it ill of me, if, for the 
present, [do not consider the obser- 
vations contained in their letters. 

My readers will pardon me every 
expression which in the following re- 
marks may appear offensive to them. 
The nature of the subject requires 
that I should sometimes speak plainly. 

The first tangible objection of this 
journalist is, that if the discipline of 


* The Newry Examiner. 
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celibacy were altered, the clergy would 
be less attentive to their duties than 
they now are. “ For how,” says the 
editor, “ will a priest with a family of 
nine or ten be expected to discharge 
the manifold duties which must neces- 
sarily devolve on him?” 

To this my reply is, that marriage 
don’t rob people of their consciences ; 
it would be bad for the world if it 
did: and never had it been instituted 
by the Almighty as the ordinary state 
for men, if it should have on them so 
disastrous an effect. A married clergy 
would still have their consciences to 
direct them—the control of their bi- 
shops to regulate their actions; and 
these, for the general run of mankind, 
will be allowed to be very sufficient 
guides. The man who acts conscien- 
tiously now, would act equally so in case 
of a change of this discipline. Yea, my 
thorough conviction is, that priests 
would then act with more zeal, and, 
generally speaking, with more regard to 
the dictates of conscience. A man whose 
mind is distracted by passion, and who 
is continually engaged in strife against 
the strongest impulses of his nature, 
is not, though unencumbered with a 
family, so free in thought for the per- 
formance of his duties as my Newry 
friend would imagine, In my sincere 
opinion it is quite the contrary. The 
society and care of a family concen- 
trate and occupy those thoughts and 
feelings with which nature inspires us, 
and which, no matter what may be 
said to the contrary, must have room 
(legitimate room) for exercise, or they 
will oceasionally seek it in forbidden 
indulgences. I make all due allow. 
ance for grace. I know that without 
it we ean neither will nor execute any 
thing deserving of eternal life, and 
that by it we are enabled to observe 
the commandments of God. But 
grace, except by a miracle, will not 
subvert the order of nature; it will 
not make men cease to be men, nor 
invest them with the qualities of angels. 

These impulses to which I allude, 
have their origin in man’s first and 
early creation; and as the natural or- 
der of things has not since been 
changed, these instincts still continue 
to agitate and annoy—to trouble and 
to torture those who seek to crush 
them. The effort is sometimes suc- 
cessful, for, according to Christ, some 
receive the gift of continency, Fre- 
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quently, however, it is unsuccessful— 
nature will predominate, and then re- 
morse, and fear of detection, and ap- 
prehension of consequences, and mi- 
sery, and wretchedness, beyond all con- 
ception, invade the mind already weak- 
ened and harassed by ineffectual con- 
flict. Let me not pursue this subject ; 
it is, I trust, unnecessary—it would be 
painful. I have said so much, merely 
to show my Newry friend, that men, 
unencumbered with family cares don’t 
always bring to the performance of 
their duties spirits free as air, and 
souls angelically pure. The married 
priest would, I am convinced, dis- 
charge the duties of his ministry with 
more energy and earnestness, with 
thoughts more collected, and better 
directed purpose, than the unmarried 
man, whose soul is tortured, whose 
mental powers are weakened and dis- 
tracted by the tumult and importunity 
of feelings, which may be moderated, 
but which can not be destroyed. 
‘¢ What,” says the editor, “ can a man 
do with nine or ten children?” Much 
better, I say, than with a host of un- 
ruly passions. Marriage has been 
said, by one of the first of philoso+ 
phers, Lord Bacon, to be a stimulus 
to industry: this I think, and I see no 
reason for a contrary opinion. The 
argument of my friend proves too 
much, and therefore proves nothing. 
If for the proper discharge of duty it 
be necessary to be free from marriage 
cares, no man should marry who in- 
tends to perform well the duties of 
his state. The fact, however, is, that 
the best members of society, and of 
the various professions, have been and 
are married men. 

The writer again objects that the 
smallness of the salaries of some Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen would not 
allow them to marry. ‘ How,” he 
says, “could a curate with twenty or 
thirty pounds a year support a wife 
and five or six children ?” 

This would be an excellent argu- 
ment if we were discussing the pro- 
priety of a law which was to oblige 
all priests to marry. I certainly 
think it would be a hardship to oblige 
a man with so small an income to have 
and to support a family. But it hap- 
pens that, for motives grounded on the 
interest of religion and society, I am 
looking only for leave to marry for 
those amongst our body who wish to 
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do so, and who think they could sup- 
port the expenses of married men. 
This is all. I suppose that under such 
circumstances priests would be guided 
by prudential motives, like other men. 

Finally, the editor asks—*“‘ Would 
the married priests be willing to face 
the rain and snow in the depth of 
winter, to administer spiritual relief 
to the dying Christian? Could he 
distribute his alms as liberally as he 
does now? Wefearnot.” The mar- 
ried priest, whose conscience, I assert, 
would be at least as well regulated as 
that of the unmarried man is now— 
would with equal alacrity face the 
darkness and tempest of the win- 
ter’s night to attend his dying parishi- 
oner. The doctor, the military man, 
he who holds a situation in the consta- 
bulary—generally married persons— 
encounter freely still greater perils, 
and at night; and is it too much to 
say that married clergymen, whose 
consciences would be as upright, whose 
motives as high and honourable, would 
not encounter the same? This objec- 
tion, I conceive, has no weight. 

The great philosopher, to whom I 
alluded a while ago, says that single 
men are more cruel and hard-hearted. 
It is most true. The man who has 
never felt the yearnings of a father’s 
heart, whose sympathies are never 
called forth by the ties and relations of 
family, whose feelings are thrown back 
upon himself, and who is thus ren- 
dered hardened, and selfish, and in, 
sensible: such aman, no matter what 
his means may be, will not be profuse 
in his charities to the poor, no more 
than he will be overborne by the exu- 
berance of his zeal. No,no! There 
is a way of performing alms-deeds, as 
well as of discharging duty: it is only 
the kindly, and warm, and feeling heart 
that can give the measure “ full, and 
pressed down, and overflowing.” 

Other people, besides the writer in 
question, state that married clergymen 
might become simoniacal. It appears 
to me that priests, who have, as at pre- 
sent, pretty generally a number of 
nephews, nieces, cousins, &c. to pro- 
vide for, have just now as many temp. 
tations to simony as they would have 
under an altered = This, like 
many others, is to be placed amongst 
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the possible inconveniences of the 
change ; inconveniences, however, 
which might never arise—or, if they 
should, may be sufficiently guarded 
against. 

It is also stated that, in case of 
change, people. would have more diffi- 
culty in approaching the confessional, 
and unveiling their consciences to mar- 
ried priests. The very contrary, after 
the first strangeness had passed away, 
ought to be the natural result. I think 
people would naturally prefer to con- 
fess to a discreet married man rather 
than to an unmarried one, with all his 
inexperience, and the ardent sensibili- 
ties of youth. In the most delicate 
cases of illness, the married doctor is 
invariably preferred to the single phy- 
sician. 

The people, it is further alleged, 
would be shocked by the change. It 
would, I admit, appear strange for a 
while—for half a year or a year—just 
like the abrogation of some of the 
holidays, or the dispensation in the ab- 
stinence of Saturday. Some temporary 
inconvenience would be felt, as was 
experienced—to use a familiar example 
—from the change of currency. But 
the people, who are docile, would be 
soon instructed on the nature and ex- 
pediency of this alteration in discipline ; 
and as I am convinced that the priests 
would then exhibit to all, more of the 
true sympathies of our common nature, 
the people would in a short time be- 
come not only familiar with, but par- 
tial to, the new system. 

In fine, an objection against the re- 
peal of this law is drawn from the 
words of St. Paul, commending single- 
ness of life, which we findin the seventh 
chapter of the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians—* For I would that all men 
were even as I myself. But every 
man hath his proper gift of God: one 
after this manner, and another after 
that.”* But I would have you with- 
out carefulness. He that is unmar- 
ried careth for the things that be- 
long to the Lord, how he may please 
the Lord: but he that is married 
careth for the things that are of the 
world, how he may please his wife.”+ 
These passages, it will have been seen, 
are only commendatory of singleness of 
life; they are spoken, not by precept, 
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as the apostle himself declares, but by 
counsel. The state he recommends is 
certainly the more perfect, but it isnot 
suited to the generality of men, nor to 
the generality of priests. St. Paul 
commends the adoption of this state 
to those only who have received the 
gift of continency. “ But every man 
hath his proper gift of God, one after 
this manner, and another after that.” 
In like cautious and restricted terms 
does the Redeemer himself speak of 
this very rare virtue. ‘“ But he said 
unto them, all men cannot receive this 
saying, save they to whom it is given. 
For there are some eunuchs who were 
so born from their mother’s womb ; 
and there are some eunuchs who 
were made eunuchs ofmen; and there 
be eunuchs who have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. He that is able to re- 
ceive it, let him receive it."* In these 
passages of counsel and commendation 
there can be found no argument in 
support of a compulsory law of celibacy 
—a law, in other words, which com- 
pels all taking of holy orders to make 
vows of leading single lives, and makes 
their assuming such tremendous obli- 
gations a “conditio siné qua non,” a 
necessary condition to their entering 
the priesthood. The moment there is 
talk of obliging any particular order of 
men to lead single lives, then what in 
Scripture is only a matter of counsel, 
becomes a grievous, I should rather 
say, an intolerable burden. 

But it is asserted that a man is not 
obliged to become a priest, and there- 
fore that he is not obliged to vow ce- 
libacy ; and his vow, if he make one, 
is therefore free. Let us examine the 
merits of this assertion. 

Persons who become priests are, 
generally speaking, destined thereto by 
their parents at a very early age—at 
an age, in fact, in which they cannot 
judge or choose for themselves. This 
early destination is, indeed, more or 
less necessary, as, for those who enter 
the church, a classical education is in- 
dispensable, and this, to be complete, 
must be commenced in early youth. 
Such education is expensive, and is not 
usually given, except on the presump- 
tion that the young man will be guided 
by the decision of his parents as to his 


state of life. But, for the schoolboy, 
or the student at college, to swerve 
from this determination of his parents, 
would be, in the opinion of the latter, 
an act of great ingratitude ; it would 
be to render useless all the expenses 
theretofore incurred, to cheat the rest 
of the family, and dash their hopes. 
Hence with the great mass of people 
it is deemed rather disgraceful for the 
young man to leave college, even on 
conscientious motives. Few have the 
resolution to do so, and those who do, 
meet with coldness and neglect from 
their friends. 

Why do I thus glance at the career 
of the ecclesiastic? Merely for the 
purpose of examining the assertion— 
‘A man is not obliged to be a priest, 
and therefore is not compelled to make 
vows of celibacy.” There must be 
vast numbers of persons made priests : 
these, to receive a fitting education, 
must be destined, by their parents, for 
the church at a very early age. From 
this destination of their parents, few 
have the courage, though they may 
have the inclination to depart: there 
must be, therefore, many who are, to 
a certain extent, obliged to become 
priests, and to the same extent com- 
pelled to make vows of celibacy. 
However, it is not my intention just 
now to discuss the nature of the vows 
made at college, or to inquire whether, 
in making them, there be that perfect 
freedom, that thorough knowledge of 
one’s-self, and of the world also, which 
are necessary to constitute these vows 
“promissiones voluntarie# et delibe- 
rate.” I would now merely observe 
that, as long as an obligation of 
vowing celibacy is coupled—insepar- 
ably so—with the assumption of holy 
orders, remembering always that im- 
mense numbers of priests are necessary 
for the performance throughout the 
world of the duties of the ministry— 
so long must we regard the scriptural 
recommendation of singleness of life to 
be, not a matter of counsel to the 
few who have received the rare gift 
of continency, but a matter of neces- 
sity to the many who are destined at a 

very immature age to be members of 
the priesthood. Without discussing 
the nature of the vows made at 
Maynooth and elsewhere, I would 
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submit to the heads of our church, 
that the making such vows should 
not continue to be _ indispensably 
required on the part of those. who 
wish to take holy orders; and that 
those vows, when made, should be 
occasionally dispensed, whenever the 
subject should consider, after sufficient 
trial and mature deliberation, that 
such dispensation would be necessary 
for the salvation of his soul, and his 
efficiency as a Christian minister. If 
these vows be optional, if they be free, 
why should the rule continue that a 
man must make them in order to be- 
come a priest; or, having made, that 
he may not be dispensed whenever his 
conscience might assure him such dis- 
pensation would be necessary or useful 
for his own or others’ spiritual good ? 
The perdition of numbers of. priests 
cannot surely be conducive to the ad- 
vancement of religion. I would most 
respectfully and urgently demand of 
the heads of our church, that the law 
of which I speak should be repealed. 
I would demand it on the highest and 
purest grounds—on the grounds that 
God is not to be offended; that the 
interests of society ought to be unin- 
jured and untouched. For, allowing 
to all the objections of my Newry 
friend their full force, and more than 
their full force, still a dispensation in 
the rule of celibacy should be granted. 
He (the journalist) says, that priests, 
in case of a change, would not be so 
attentive to their duties as before. 
This I deny, for the reasons already 
stated; but I grant it. And the cu- 
rates could not, many of them, sup- 
port families—granted. The priest 
would not then, in the discharge of 
his duty, face so cheerfully the hail, 
and snow, and storm ; this I also deny, 
but—granted. He would then, as 
others say, be tempted to simony ; this 
objection I have noticed before, but— 
granted. In fact, I concede all these, 
and such like objections in the fullest 
force ; yet, I say, that the sin of one 
man going to the altar with impure 
hands, to celebrate the sacred myste- 
ries, (believing as we Roman Catho- 
lics do, on the subject of the eucharist) 
is more than sufficient to outweigh 
thousands of sins, such as I have men- 
tioned, which might occur if this 
discipline were relaxed. Under, and 
springing from the present system, do 
such sacrileges as that I have alluded 
Vor. XIX.—No. 110, 
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to ever occur? Do but I can- 
not bear, even for the purpose of ap- 
plying a remedy, to unveil human in- 
firmity—infirmity also which, in a 
great measuse, is to be put down to 
the account of a cruel and unnatural 
restriction. I shall not do so; this, 
however, I will say, that I look upon 
the present system of clerical celibacy 
as that which has wrought more mis- 
chief in the church than any thing or 
all things else that 1 know of; and 
has produced more scandals, and sent 
more souls to perdition, and hindered 
more the diffusion of the Gospel, and 
tried more the indefectibility of our 
church, and brought upon the nations 
more the anger of the Almighty than 
any thing else with which I am ac- 
quainted ; were I otherwise prepared, 
I would not fear to go before my God 
with this declaration in my mouth. 

I would look for the abrogation of 
this law: I would call upon the priests 
in Ireland, England, Scotland, France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, and America 
to demand its repeal. Anxious though 
I be for the reconciliation of the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic Churches, 
and regarding with the profoundest 
interest the enlightened labours of 
Doctors Pusey, Newman, and their 
learned associates, still unless the re- 
moval of this law were made a pre- 
liminary condition, I would not hail 
the happy union with joy, for I would 
not only extend, but I would also pu- 
rify, the church to which I belong. I 
would leave celibacy optional ; and 
thus I too would act on the principle 
of my Newry friend—the principle of 
Bentham: I would shape my course 
for the benefit of the greater number. 
But the many who may not have re- 
ceived the rare gift of continency I 
would not sacrifice to the few who 
have been thus extraordinarily fa- 
voured. I have thoroughly examined 
this subject in all its bearings, and 
this is my conclusion. I have spoken 
confidentially to numbers of priests on 
this discipline, and with very few ex- 
ceptions they have declared the present 
system a bad one, and one also which 
should be removed. If it be not re- 
moved what will be the consequence ? 
Why that perhaps ere long there will 
be a revolution in our church which 
will shake it to its centre. ‘The lights 
of the present age will not fall with- 
out some effect even on the body of 
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our priesthood—opaque and enslaved 
as it is saidto be. Priests will by-and- 
by begin to regard themselves as an 
order much wronged—shut out with- 
out sufficient cause, from the rights of 
men, from the rational enjoyments 
and the charities of life. Accor- 
dingly, as they shall have supplied 
themselves with sufficient means to 
support families, they will apply 


for dispensations from celibacy, and 
if they shall not obtain them, they wiil 
take the matter into their own hands ; 
they will follow, instead of endeavour- 
ing fruitlessly to contravene, the na- 
tural order of things, and they will 
trust themselves to the mercies of that 
God, to whom crooked ways are 
odious—who has made them not angels 
but men. 


[To these observations of our excellent friend we have nothing to object. 
He has treated this portion of his subject with ability and judgment; and the 
more extensively his letter falls under the cognizance of members of his own 
church, the better shall we be pleased. 

As to his commendation of Newman and Pusey, whom he almost classes with 
Dr. Wiseman, that is only too natural. Asa Romanist, he must be thankful 
for such auxiliaries ; although as a reforming Romanist, we know not whether 
they would be too well pleased with him. 

As some doubt has existed, and does perhaps still exist, respecting the reality, 
or the true character of our correspondent, we deem it right again to assure our 
readers, that he is what he pretends to be. Those who know what popery is in 
this country, are well aware of the dangers which would encompass him if he 
were at present known. We are, therefore, bound to keep him secret. But 
we trust the time is at hand, when it will be no longer necessary to do so, and 
when he will be as free to avow his convictions, as he is intelligent and honest 


to entertain them. Until then, he must only be known as X. Y.] 


NATIONAL EDUCATION« 


Wuar will the government do—what 
will the clergy recommend or acquiesce 
in, respecting a system of National 
Education? Such isthe question now 
exciting avery anxious interest through- 
out the community at large. Willthe 
government abandon a system which 
has already, in practice, departed es- 
sentially from the principle upon which 
it was founded, and is now one thing 
in the north, another thing in the 
south of Ireland? And if they do, 
what change is to be made? Have we 
any reason to expect such a change as 
may enable the established clergy to 
put themselves into connection with 
this system, and thus avail themselves 
of the resources of the state for the 
purpose of diffusing amongst all who 
may resort to their schools, moral and 
religious instruction? There could 
be but one answer to all these questions 
under the late administration. Their 
object was, to cherish pepery and dis- 


sent, to the injury or disparagement 
of the establishment. Not so that of 
the present administration. Of Sir 
R. Peel and his colleagues better hopes 
are entertained. To the system of 
their predecessors, as an experiment, 
they may have lent their sanction. 
But that system has completely failed. 
They were not married to it. They 
were bound to it for better, but not for 
worse: will they adhere to it for 
worse, but not for better? We know 
not. We presume not even to con- 
jecture ; but we deem it our bounden 
duty, to throw before our readers, 
for their mature consideration, such 
thoughts as have presented themselves 
to our own minds, in revolving with 
ourselves the various aspects which the 
question may assume, and in seeking 
out the best mode of obviating the 
difficulties by which it is surrounded. 

The great object of the plan, as 
devised by Lord Stanley, and as 
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described by him in a letter to C. 
Hodges, esq., as it appears in the re- 
port of the Lords’ Committee on 
Education, in 1837, page 939, was, 
* to diminish the violence of religious 
animosities by the association of Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic children 
in a system of education in which both 
might join, and in which the large 
majority, who were opposed to the 
religion of the state, might practically 
see how much there was in that reli- 
gion common to their own.” This 
object was at once abandoned, when the 
National Board required that Roman 
Catholics should be excluded from the 
school when religious instruction was 
given. The second, and scarcely less 
important object, is thus described by 
the noble lord:—“ To give the great 
bulk of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion as extensive a knowledge of Scrip- 
ture as they could be induced to re- 
ceive.” For this purpose, the Scrip- 
ture extracts were provided, which 
could never be regarded as a substitute 
for the living word; but the efficacy 
of which, as an instrument of National 
Education, was altogether destroyed, 
when it was resolved by the Board, that 
they might be used or not in the Na- 
tional Schools, just as it might suit the 
views or the inclinations of those by 
whom they were superintended. 

Thus, the ground was taken com- 
pletely from under the system, as it 
was proposed by the noble lord; and 
one, essentially and diametrically op- 
posed to it, substituted in its place. 
Its present working is thus described 
by Dr. O'Sullivan, in his speech before 
the Church Education Society, in 
April, 1841. 


*‘ The National System of Education 
as it is now carried out into action in 
Ireland is this: in theory and principle, 
it professes to be uniform and impartial ; 
in practical development, if not partial, 
it is mostirregular. In parts of Ulster, 
it endows ‘a system which provides a 
full and Scriptural Protestant educa- 
tion; and neither teaches, nor sanctions, 
nor will provide for the teaching of 
popery or any other heresy.’ Such, on 
the authority of Dr. Cooke, is the sys- 
tem to which the National Board ex- 
tends endowments in the North. Else- 
where, it appears, on the statement of 
the commissioners themselves, that simi- 
lar aid, on similar terms, has been given 
‘to schools connected with communities 
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of the Roman Catholic persuasion.’ So 
that the system which was originally de- 
signed to afford merely secular instruc- 
tion, and to leave the pupils dependent 
for religious, on their natural guardians, 
or their spiritual teachers, has, in ac- 
commodation to new necessities, altered 
itself into a system—in some places 
Presbyterian—in some exclusively Ro- 
man Catholic ; and in perhaps no part 
of Ireland realising that vision of united 
education, for which the country has 
been plagued by such a compromise and 
such an abandoment of principle. 

** But this is not all. Even for this 
bad system, and by such cost and such 
sacrifices, the state has not been able to 
purchase permanence. It is on its trial ; 
not before the public opinion of Britain, 
but before the court of Rome. Com- 
plaints against it have gone before the 
papal tribunal—excuses have been sent 
there on behalf of those Roman Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics, who still continue to 
take advantage of it: the accusations 
and the replies have been duly weighed, 
and the pope has given judgment—that 
the National System of Education may 
be tolerated for sometime longer. The 
question as to the extent of its demerits 
remains yet undecided—how long its ex. 
istence is to be endured, must depend 
on the amount of service to Romanism 
it can be influenced to render—and, even 
while it enjoys this ill-assured toleration, 
ecclesiastics, bishops and clergy, are en- 
joined to be diligent in exacting such 
further concession as squeezable mate- 
rials may be enforced or induced to 
grant them, and thus to effect such 
changes as shall render the national 
education of this Protestant country, a 
system of which Romanism need enter- 
tain no apprehensions. Here is the in- 
struction contained in that epistle 
which recently, to the deep disgrace of 
our country, a foreign potentate has 
dared to address to colnet of a British 
sovereign, and which those subjects have 
dared to publish. 

«< ¢ That generally, the bishops and 
parish priests should carefully watch 
that no taint be contracted by the Ca- 
tholic children from their system of na- 
tional instruction, through any cause 
whatever ; and that it is also their duty 
strenuously to endeavour to obtain from 
government, by degrees, a better order 
of things, and more equitable condi- 
tions.’ 

** More equitable conditions—equit- 
able—we all remember the character of 
the arbitrator—that he was ‘very fair 
and very partial to one of the contend- 
ing parties.’ It is in a similar sense the 
equitable of ‘ Romanism’ is to be under- 
stood—already the Bible has been placed 
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at her mercy—already her books of su- 
perstitious instruction are taught at the 
cost and with the countenance of the 
British government—already she has 
acquired the power to debar masses of 
British subjects from the benefits of 
education, unless they consent to remain 
ignorant of the Bible—already she has 
influenced the state to visit respect for 
the Bible as an offence, punishable by 
the withdrawal of sleek support from 
the schools where it is read—already 
she has achieved those portentous ad- 
vantages, and her ecclesiastics are sti- 
mulated to ask and to plot for more. 
‘Such are the circumstances under 
which the National System is now on its 
trial. I confess I cannot look upon 
them without deep alarm, . The educa- 
tion which has been devised to train up 
subjects for Great Britain—to train up 
persons worthy and competent to exer- 
cise such privileges as Britain bestows 
on her subjects and citizens, is now to 
be looked on as receiving its direction 
from Rome. England, in order to esta- 
blish it, disparages the Bible—grants 
British funds to maintain it—and sees 
it then abandoned to the danger of being 
governed by papal influences. I know 
it is the fashion of modern politicians to 
speak of those influences lightly ; they 
seem to measure them by the capacity 
of the individual by whom they are ap- 
parently exerted; they speak of the 
age—the weakness—the helplessness of 
the pope—and they forget that these 
very qualities may render him more fit 
to be the organ and the index of the 
oo system which he represents. I 
read the papacy—I fear its efforts to 
govern education in this country, be- 
eause I believe the wisdom and zeal of 
the whole Roman Catholic world is at 
its disposal ; and because I believe the 
state of Ireland has magnitude and im- 
portance enough to engage all that 
energy, and zeal, and wisdom.” 


Is this system, thus constituted, thus 
worked, thus, by a wary policy on the 
part of the Church of Rome, made sub- 
servient to the worst purposes of Ro- 
manism, to continue under the sanction 
of a Conservative government? Or is 
such an alteration to be made in it as 
may enable the established clergy, 
without any compromise of principle, 
to partake of its advantages? Such is 
the question now anxiously agitated by 
the best friends of the church ;° who 
seem to think that a period has arrived 
when the views of the friends of Scrip. 
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tural education must receive from the 
government a more candid and dis- 
passionate consideration than could, 
under any circumstances, be hoped for 
from the late men, who seemed to re- 
gard National Education as an instru- 
ment for destroying the church, instead 
of the church as an instrument for 
promoting National Education. 

As neither time nor space is left us 
at present for entering upon this im- 
portant question at large, we conceive 
that we shall best discharge our duty 
to our readers by adverting to a pro- 
ject to which an able contemporary* 
has already given a very considerable 
publicity, and which at this moment 
engages a large share of public attention. 
It is substantially this—that, should the 
state resolve to hold itselfneutral upon 
the subject of religion, and afford to the 
several societies of differing religion- 
ists aid for secular education, the es- 
tablished clergy might, consistently, 
in common with others, accept of such 
aid. It is not suggested that they 
should make any proposition to that 
effect : it is not pretended that such an 
arrangement is the very best, or that, 
in the abstract, it is not liable to grave 
objections ; but only that the hands of 
the clergy would, to a certain extent, 
be strengthened by it, and that it is the 
least of the evils, to one or another of 
which they must submit, should such 
an overture on the part of government 
be rejected. 

We are fully aware of the truly dis- 
tressing position in which the clergy 
have been placed ever since the reso- 
lution was taken to put them out of 
that position to which they are consti- 
tutionally entitled. We are also aware 
of the difficulty which even a wise and 
a good government, who might see 
their errors, and be sincerely desirous 
of retracing their steps must feel, in 
consequence of the manner in which 
they have been committed by their 
predecessors to courses which they are 
now convinced are both mischievous 
and inexpedient. We are not without 
a due sense of the value of those 
funds which might, according to the 
plan proposed, be placed at the dispo- 
sal of the friends of the Established 
Church, to aid them in the sacred 
cause for which they have already 


* The Christian Examiner for January, 1842. 
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made so many sacrifices, and for the 
success of which their utmost exer- 
tions, as individuals, must prove in- 
sufficient, as long as government sup- 
port continues to be given to the ad- 
versaries with whom they are strug- 
gling to maintain an unequal conflict. 
Of all this we are fully persuaded ; 
but, nevertheless, our decided opinion, 
which we would deepen, if we could, 
into a solemn warning to the estab- 
lished clergy, is this—that, be the con- 
sequences what they may, they should 
give no encouragement whatsoever, 
directly or indirectly, to such a pro- 
ject ; as, no matter what its tempo- 
rary advantages might be, it would 
involve a departure from principle, and 
a compromise of character which, as 
a body, they could not long survive. 

Great changes have, no doubt, been 
made in the working of our govern- 
ment by the repeal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, and of the test 
and corporation acts. But all this was 
done witha full acknowledgment of 
the Church of England as an estab- 
lished church, and with a distinct 
saving of its rights and privileges, 
wherever it was apprehended that from 
the increased influence of popery and 
dissent, they might be endangered. 
If the safeguards provided for this 
purpose have been practically of little 
avail; and if the state, under the 
influence of Romish and _ sectarian 
predilections, has departed from the 
strictness of that consecrated union, 
by which, for better for worse, it was 
bound up and identified with the in- 
terests and the well-being of the Estab- 
lished Church, and has taken unto 
itself other mates, not meet for it: in 
such a case, the position of the in- 
sulted, injured, and half repudiated 
establishment, may well be a painful 
one ; but the preservation of her dig- 
nity is still in her own hands; and 
better, we say, any extremity of evil 
which may arise out of the caprice or 
the estrangement of her natural and 
constitutional protector, than any ap- 
pearance even of acquiescence in her 
unmerited degradation. 

If the state has forgotten its duty 
to the church, the church should not, 
on that account, forget its duty to the 
state. A meek endurance of the con- 
tumelious usage to which she has been 
exposed, is not by any means incompa- 
tible with a mild remonstrance against 


it, and with words of solemn admo- 
nition, respecting the consequences to 
which it must lead, should it be per- 
severed in, and oniy consistently fol- 
lowed out a very little longer. 

While we use this language, we 
would not, for one moment, have the 
established clergy deceive themselves. 
They will get no temporal good by 
following our advice at present: to 
do so, they must be prepared, under 
an heroic sense of duty, to encounter 
both persecution and obloquy. No 
services would, we are persuaded, be 
more acceptable to those in whose 
hands the chief patronage of the 
church resides, than any such removal 
of the difficulties which have hitherto 
beset this education question, as might 
connect the clergy with the working 
of the present system with the least 
possible amount of departure from 
subsisting arrangements. We are, 
therefore, quite aware of the extensive 
field which is thus thrown open for 
the operations of intriguers and time- 
servers to recommend themselves to 
the powers that be, by a ready con- 
currence with any demands that may 
be made upon them.. We presume 
not for a moment to insinuate, that 
any unworthy personal motive was 
at the bottom of the project to which 
we have referred, and which the 
friends of the church are now called 
upon to consider. On the contrary, 
we respect the quarter from which it 
comes, and could not lightly believe 
that from such a quarter any unworthy 
proposal could emanate. But while 
we thus avoid the hazard of judgin 
others, we call upon others so muc 
the more jealously to judge themselves, 
and be well persuaded in their own 
consciences that no secret motive of 
personal interest, no anxious desire 
to fall in with the wishes of the powers 
that be, lurks in any corner of their 
hearts, while they are weighing and 
considering a matter which so inti- 
mately concerns the station, the dignity, 
and the efficiency of their church, and 
the moral and religious well-being of 
the whole kingdom. 

Suppose, then, a proposition made 
on the part of the government to aid 
the church im giving literary instruc- 
tion to the members of their com- 
munion, exactly upon the same level 
that it might afford such aid to Ro- 
manists, Socinians, Chartists, Social- 
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ists, et hoc genus omne ; is such aid to 
be refused? To answer this ques- 
tion we must revert to our former com- 
ison. Suppose a husband who had 
injuriously cast off his wife, and taken 
up with other women, to be at length 
made sufficiently sensible of his mis- 
conduct, as to be desirous of making 
her some reparation; and for this 
ork expressed a willingness to 
e upon her a portion equal to that 
which he had conferred upon her suc- 
cessful rivals ; what would be her 
duty? Should she accept such an 
offer? Ought she for a moment to 
entertain a proposition by which her 
matronly dignity would be compro- 
mised, and by acceding to which she 
must be considered as acquiescing in 
the sin and the baseness to which she 
was avictim? We think not. And 
the Established Church holding, con- 
stitutionally, with respect to the state, 
eel that position which a woman 
olds with respect to her lawful hus- 
band; we think a similar proposal com- 
ing from the state should be met in a 
similar spirit, and every extreme of 
suffering endured, rather than an ar- 
rangement be acceded to which would 
consummate and ratify her degradation. 
We are told in The Examiner, in a 


Vv significant note, that political 

ies must be what they ought to be, 
before they can be expected to do 
what they ought to do. And this is 
urged 


with a view to favour the re- 
ception of a grant from the state upon 
the terms proposed, and to prove that 
from the altered position of the go- 
vernment, there has been, as it were, 
a divorce between church and state. 
Undoubtedly, men must be what they 
ought to be before they can be ex- 
oe to do what they ought to do; 
ut it may, nevertheless, be the boun- 
den duty of many connected with 
them, and most of all, of those most 
nearly and dearly connected with them, 
to endeavour to produce such a change 
in their character as may operate a 
corresponding change in their con- 
duct. Now such we maintain to be 
the precise position of the Established 
Church, in its relation to the state, 
upon the subject of National Educa- 
tion. Our legislators have been led 
into grievous error. They have taken 
up with a system by which religious 
truth has been sacrificed to political 
convenience. What, in such a case, 
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should be the course of its spiritual 
advisers? Clearly that of earnest 
remonstrance, and respectful expos- 
tulation. The church should in no- 
wise be a consenting party to the er- 
ror or the iniquity which it is called 
upon to denounce ;—respecting which 
its duty is to cry aloud and spare not. 
Because thus, by a strenuous perse- 
verance in well-doing, the state may 
at length become sufficiently enlight- 
ened as to see the error of its ways ; 
and thus by the blessed instrumen- 
tality of its spiritual help-mate, being 
brought again to be what it ought to 
be, it may be expected to do what it 
ought to do. But should the proper 
and constitutional corrective not be thus 
applied, and the church become in no 
way distinguishable from the various 
denominations of infidels or dissen- 
ters, who are partakers of the promis- 
cuous and indiscriminating bounty of 
the government, in such a case the 
church would become a party to the 
evils under which the country must 
suffer, and its loss of moral weight 
would be but poorly compensated by 
any increase of pecuniary resources 
which might be thus provided. 

We speak, be it understood, under 
the persuasion that the old recognised 
connection between church and state 
still, in principle, subsists ;—a con- 
nection which not only confers privi- 
leges, but imposes duties. If that 
connection were formally abrogated, 
by a solemn disclaimer on the part 
of the state, of any religious predi- 
lection, or preference for any one 
creed above another, then the question 
would be very different from what 
it is at present. In acceptingaid under 
such circumstances it would be neither 
compromising its character nor aban- 
doning its duty. But until such a 
disclaimer is made, and until it is 
completely released from all the re- 
sponsibility which belongs to it, as the 
great organ of spiritual enlighten- 
ment, by which, and through which 
the state has hitherto acted in commu- 
nicating religious truth to the people, 
the clergy may not voluntarily accede 
to any thing incompatible with that high 
office, or by taking the bounty of the 
government upon the same level with 
that of the motley tribes of sectaries 
and socialists, become betrayers of their 
sacred trust, by being consenting par- 
ties to a system which does despite to 
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the truth of God, and is sure, sooner 
or later, to bring down upon the coun- 
try some heavy mark of divine dis- 
pleasure. 

It will be said that if our theory is 
to be strictly followed out, we should 
refuse all pecuniary assistance from 
the state, as long as it supplies grants 
for dissenting purposes, and for the 
teaching of popery both abroad and 
at home. Doubtless, in so doing the 
state acts under grievous error. And 
inost deeply is it to be deplored that 
any such course should ever have 
been adopted. But for such a course 
the church can not be held respon- 
sible, as her concurrence was never 
sought, and her reclamation would 
have been disregarded. She never 
Propcseds as a condition of a grant to 

erself, that papists and dissenters 
should be thus favoured. She never 
slyly intimated that if such a propo- 
sition were submitted to her, to accede 
to it she would be nothing loath. Had 
she done so, she would be deeply com- 
promised. Not havibg done so, but 
on the contrary, in the persons of 
many of her sons, protesting against 
these anomalous acts of the go- 
vernment which have confounded 
truth with error, she is only deeply 
injured. We therefore see a clear 
distinction between continuing to 
subsist as an_ established church, 
notwithstanding the mispolicy which 
shows favour beyond mere toleration 
to more than one hostile communion ; 
and laying claim to such a character, 
while yet the established clergy are 
either directly or indirectly consent- 
ing parties to a system which reduces 
all denominations of believer8 to ofe 
common level, and recognises the state 
as its common protector and the com- 
mon promoter of the wildest errors 
as well as of the most sacred truths. 

But suppose a parliamentary grant 
were made to-morrow to the Church 
Education Society, are we, in consis- 
tency, bound to refuse it? By no 
means. In such a case we would 
stand alone, and separate from all 
connection with any other system. To 
receive such a grant would not imply 
any approbation of any other system. 
To receive such a grant would not 
connect us with any other system as 
auxiliaries, or justify its patrons in 
referring to us as supporters. We 
would still be as free to protest and 
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petition against it as we were before; 
and we trust the inclination to do so 
would not be wanting. It is only when 
aid is granted upon terms which maybe 
construed into a passive acquiescence 
in a system which confounds truth 
with error, and amounts, in fact, to a 
species of condonation of latitudina- 
rianism and infidelity, that its aecep- 
tance is to be condemned. The Pres- 
byterian clergy, by accepting aid from 
the nation’s board, have put them- 
selves in connection with that board 
and are, by them, numbered amongst 
the favourers of the national system. 
By so doing they have been enabled, 
to use the words of Dr. Cook, to 
“* squeeze out of” that board a good 
Presbyterian education for their co-re- 
ligionists in the north; but it is at the 
expense of sanctioning a practice which 
enables the popish priesthood to do 
the very same for Romanists in the 
south of Ireland. Doubtless, the 
Church of England might have done 
the very same, could it have reconciled 
itself to the reception of particular 
benefits at the expense of consenting to 
so great evil. But it has not as yet done 
so ; and we sincerely trust it never will. 
Had the Presbyterians but stood aloof 
from the board for one year more, it is 
our belief that it would not now be in 
existence. The system would be uni- 
versally felt as a failure, and the state 
must have adopted some other mode for 
meeting the demand for National Edu- 
cation. But they came in to its aid just 
when it was tottering to its fall; and 
Anthony Blake and Doctor Murray 
were but too happy to connive at an 
evasion of their rules, when, by so 
doing, they could secure the adher- 
ence of such steadfast allies, and be 
enabled to represent their system to 
the parliament and to the country as 
favoured by the Presbyterians of 
Ireland. Be it far from the Church 
of England thus to act; and thus she 
would be considered as acting if she 
consented to receive any grant, upon 
any terms, or under any circumstances, 
which would lead the public to believe 
that she was identified with a system 
which confounded truth with error, 
and that she acquiesced, for her own 
purposes, in an abuse of parliamentary 
funds, to the setting forth of false 
doctrine, even to the propagation of 
the wildest fanaticism and the most 
pestilent superstition. It need scarcely 
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be added that no such consequences 
would follow from her acceptance 
of a separate grant from parliament 
for the purpose of carrying into effect 
her own views of National Education. 

Let us not be mistaken, for any 
such grant we are, at present, no ad- 
vocates. Our desires would, for the 
present, be limited to the withdrawal 
of all grants from all those bodies by 
whom they are at present received, 
and suffering each church, or sect, or 
party in the country, to promote the 
- education of those for whom they are 
interested as best they may out of 
their own resources. Were this done, 
the members of the Church of Eng- 
land would not, we are persuaded, be 
wanting to their duty; and not only 
would education prosper within the 
limits of their communion, but over- 
flow in blessings beyond those limits 
upon numbers who could not be with- 
held from profiting by its many ad- 
vantages. But this, we are told, may 
not be. There is, at present, a rage 
for education, as a nostrum in parlia- 
ment, who, to use the words of The 
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Christian Examiner, “ would not think 
themselves authorized to abandon every 
attempt to stimulate or regulate it, to 
influence either its quantity or its 
quality.” We, therefore, must sub- 
mit for some time longer to witness a 
very unwise appropriation of the 
national resources, until, by acting 
upon the public mind, the folly of 
such a course is made self-evident to 
the nation, and our public men will no 
longer feel that any party end is to be 
answered by lending it their support. 
Until this desirable result takes place, 
we object not to a grant by which the 
church might be enabled, through the 
instrumentality of the Church Edu- 
cation Society, to give effect to her 
views ; but aided or unaided by the 
government, we trust she will never 
so far forget her station and character, 
her duty to her country and her God, 
as to accept of any support upon terms 
which would enable the members of 
the Board of Education to number 
her amongst the adherents of that 
pestilent system. 





